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Percentage  of  total  advertising  expenditures  placed  In  each  Chicago  newspaper  first  6  months  of  1943 


During"  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
dvertisers  placed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  more 
»f  their  total  expenditures  than  they  placed  in 


11  other  Chicago  newspapers 


combined. 
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THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


June  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  935,000 
— Sunday,  Over  1,200,000 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


We’ve  seen  a  year  and  a  half  of  war  upset  that  once-ordered  world, 
bringing  not  only  the  heartaches  of  separation,  but  countless  little 
headaches  involving  the  way  they  plan,  buy,  work  and  live. 


We  know  that  by  sufficient  skull-practice  many  of  these  headaches 
can  be  lightened  right  now,  priorities,  scarcity  of  materials,  limitation 
on  man  power  and  the  like  notwithstanding. 


So  we  say  to  ambitious  manufacturers  and  retailers,  that  the  632,000 
people  who  buy  the  Joumal-American  every  day  make  a  market 
itching  for  a  little  action.  They’re  ready  with  prompt  reward  for 
those  who  can — and  Jo— scheme  out  relief  for  wartime  headaches. 


IS  YOUR  PRODUCT  AS  GOOD  AS  OURS? 


Every  day  the  Joumal-American  sells  itself  to  632,000  New  Yorkers.  On 
Sundays  circulation  soars  to  1,100,000  which  means  that  every  year  these 
people  spend  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  just  to  get  the  kind  of  bright, 
sprightly  news  they  want. 

Every  year  they  also  spend  ^27;  million  for  the  food  they  want— ^1 1;  million 
for  the  clothes  they  want  — ^43  million  for  the  furniture  they  like. 

Why  not  ride  along  with  the  newspaper  that  for  forty  years  has  been  good 
enough  to  stay  the  largest-selling  evening  newspaper  in  the  world’s  largest  city? 


can 
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he  American  woman  doesn’t  want 
thy  in  this  trying  hour. 


hollow 


now,  while  America’s  armies  are  on  the 
march,  is  time  for  enterprise,  time  for  bold 
improvisation  —  above  all,  time  for  doing 
things  to  help  the  American  woman. 

You  can’t  hope  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  her  heart,  but  wide-awab 
businessmen  can  do  plenty  to  ease  her  headaches  till  her  loved  ona 
return.  ' 


But  all  her  life  she’s  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the 
industrial  wizardry  of  America,  and  she  can’t  quite  under¬ 
stand  why  miracles  should  cease  just  when  rationing  and  scarcities 
make  them  more  than  ever  desirable. 


In  forty  years  of  putting  out  the  largest  evening  newspaper*  in  the 
world’s  largest  city,  we’ve  watched  the  lives  of  American  women 
change  and  grow  easier  as  industry  went  to  bat  in  their  behalf. 


*The  only  New  York  evening  newspaper,  incidentally,  with  all  three  wire  servica 
-AP,  UP  and  INS. 
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■NEA  Service/  lnc» 


.  .  .  with  the  timeliest  most  diversified  material 
ever  offered  in  one  moderate- priced  service  .  .  . 


Faced  with  rising  costs  and  shortages, 

.  today’s  home-maker  and  war-worker  looks 
to  her  daily  newspaper  for  everything  . . 
how  to  run  her  house,  how  to  dress, 
what  and  when  to  buy . . . 

With  women  newspaper  readership 
already  10%  above  that  of  men  and 
increasing  daily,  the  value  of  your  women's 
pages  must  not  be  under-estimated. 


RIGHT  NOW— WOMEN  READERS 
ARE  ASKING  . .  • 


A  Sets  the  Stage  for 
^  the  Women's  Page! 


WILL  WE  WEAR  THIS  WINTER?" 


answers  that  question  with  a  fully  illustrated  series 
of  fashion  articles  by  Rosellen  Callahan  on  the  New  York 
Fall  Fashion  Shows  now  in  progress  . . .  along  with  complete 
TELEPHOTO  picture  coverage  .  .  .  ideal  merchandising 
material  to  tie  in  with  local  advertising 
campaigns,  sent  to  NEA  clients  without 
extra  cost  ...  as  part  of  the  full  budget. 


NEA  provides  ALL  a  paper  needs  and 
more— in  one  economical  budget  .  .  . 
COMICS  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES 

BIG  NAME  FEATURES  COLUMNS 
EDITORIALS  NEWSPICTURES 

WOMEN'S  PAGES  .  SPORTS 


Women's  Features 

HOMEFrtONT  FORECAST 
— Betty  MacDonald 

WE,  THE  WOMEN 

— Ruth  Millett 

BEAUTIES’  HINTS 

— Alicia  Hart 

FASHION  FORECAS'TS 
— Rosellen  Callahan 
— Dee  Lowrance 

WAR  KITCHEN 

— Gaynor  Maddox 

FEATURE  ARTICLES 

— Special  Writers 

RECREATION 

PLANNING 

— Special  Writers 

FOOD  &  MARKET 
ARTICLES 

— Gaynor  Maddox 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 
— Seasonal  Tips 

DRESS  PATTERNS 

NEEDLEWORK 

— Anne  Cabot 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHe 


No  vocation  for  "Sellers”! 


m 


^  Selling  New  England  is  a  full  12 
months'  job.  Our  eight  millions  of  war- 
workers  and  other  busy  bees  aren't  tak¬ 
ing  much  time  from  their  jobs  this  summer 
. . .  so  take  a  tip  from  them  and  don't  take 
any  time  off  from  yours. 


IT'S  SWELL  for  advertising  men  to 
go  off  fishing  (if  they  can  get  away), 
so  long  as  they  don’t  let  their  ad¬ 
vertising  take  a  vacation. 

There  used  to  be  seasonal  schedules 
on  lots  of  kinds  of  products,  but 
such  spotty  selling  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  any  forward-looking  adver¬ 
tiser. 

There  are  more  than  eight  million 


fid/i 
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busy  New  Englanders  who  are  on 
the  job  the  year-round  .  .  .  making 
money  and  spending  money.  If  you 
want  to  win  your  share  of  their 
dollars  for  today,  their  product 
loyalty  for  tomorrow  .  .  .  keep  your 
New  England  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  job,  steady  as  a  clock, 
right  through  the  summer. 

Hhis  is  a  fine  market  for  32-week 
advertisers! 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  33 
FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 

■•MM’  Dally  N*w«  (M) 

NIW  HAMKHIRE 
C«acM<  MMiltof-Palriot  (E) 
K—a«  S«iitlii«l  (E) 

Manchaftar  Unloa  Laadar  (MftE) 

VMMONT 

■arra  Tbaat  (E) 

■aaalaataa  laanar  (E) 

■aHlaitia  Fraa  Ptm  (M) 
MAJtACHUSETTS 
BavaHy  TImai  (E) 


ioiton  Globa  (MtE) 
iotton  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  t  Amarican  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 
Brockton  Entarprlsa-TImas  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 
Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 
Fitchburg  SMtInal  (E) 

Havarhlll  Gaxatta  (E) 


Holyoka  Transcript  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-tribuna  (ME) 

.  Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TTmat 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E) 
Worcastar  Talagram  and  Waning 
Gaxatta  (MtE) 


Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  Nawt-Timat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 


Maridan  Journal  (E) 
Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 
Naw  Havan  Raglstar  (EtR 
Naw  London  Day  (E) 
Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Rued* 
Watarbury  Rapublican  I 
(MtE) 

Watarbury  Rapubileaa  I  -- 
(EtS) 


OR  JULY  2  4-.  1943 
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No  Priorities  on  FUTURE  Sales 

in  Canton,  Ohio 


We  are  proud  to  have  The  Union  Metal 
Manufacturing  Company,  world’s  larg¬ 
est  makers  of  street  lighting  standards 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  TODAY — winners  of 
the  Army-Navy  “E”  and  the  Maritime 
‘‘M”  production  achievement  awards — 
they  are  setting  new  production  records 
on  the  war  front. 


Xou’re  busy. 

Half  the  office  force  has  gone  fo 
waf~and  priorities  have  you  tied 
hand  and  foot. 

We  couldn't  sell  you  standards  for 
a  new  installation  today  no  roaner 
how  badly  you  wanted  them^  But— 

There  are  no  priorities  on  Jutmrt 
modernization.  And  it  only  takes  one 
man  to  develop  a  plan  for  civic  im- 
provement  that  will  set  the  standards 
for  all  communities.  Why  shouldn't 
you  be  that  man.^ 

You  might  begin  right  how  by  surveying  the 
current  needs  of  your  town  and  then  adding  pos¬ 
sible  future  requirements— keeping  in  mind  the 
rights  of  your  citizens  to  safety  and  security  after 
dark.  Next,  acquaint  yourself  with  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  and  developments  in  street  and  highway 
lighting.  After  you  have  taken  these  steps,  the 
formation  of  a  comprehensive  street  lighting  pro¬ 
gram,  flexible  enough  to  meet  any  reasonable 
needs  of  your  town  after  the  war,  would  be  simple. 

Should  you  decide  to  follow  such  a  farsighted 
course,  you  are  invited  to  avail  yourself  of  Union 
.Metal's  56  years’  experience  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  steel  street  lighting  standards. 
For,  although  our  production  facilities  are  now 
entirely  devoted  to  the  war  offort,  our  engineers 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  problems  you 
face,  and  can  aid  you  in  your  post-war  planning. 


. . .  but  Union  Metal  hasn’t  for¬ 
gotten  tomorrow.  Their  36 
years’  experience,  their  engi¬ 
neers,  and  all  their  facilities 
are  at  the  service  of  far  sighted 
men  in  every  city  who  are 
planning  for  the  future. 


The  Advertisements  yon 
Publish  TODAY  will  sell 
your  Product  Tomorrow 


THE  REPOSITORY  with  a 
record  of  128  years  of  con¬ 


structive  community  service 
offers  you  the  only  medium  to 
tell  your  plans  for  tomorrow 
to  ALL  of  the  families  in  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio — one  of  America’s 
top  10  war  production  centers. 


Union  Metal  today  continues  its  messages  to  com¬ 
munity  leaders  all  over  America  although  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  war  effort 


Buy  TODAY’S  and  TOMORROW’S 
market  with  ONE  newspaper — The 
Repository — Daily  and  Sunday — at  a 
rate  15%  LOWER  per  thousand  than 
in  prewar  days. 


•IQDAY'S 
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TYLER  KAY  COMPANY,  INC.  775  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


July  7,  1943 


The  New  York  Times 
Times  Square 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Client: 


Spriesch  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc, 
Joseph  J.  Cheney,  President 


Gentlemen: 


We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  results  this  client’s  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times  is  producing,  in  comparison  with  other  media. 


But  first,  you  ought  to  know  about  the  dual  task  assigned  to  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  account.  It  consists  (1)  in  locating  high- 
minded  industrial  executives  to  whom  a  proposition  of  post-war 
interest  can  be  presented.  Also,  (2)  our  client  believes  it 
influences  production  morale  to  show  its  present  employes,  by 
actions,  that  management  is  sincere  in  its  effort  to  provide  good 
Jobs  in  the  peace,  both  to  current  workers  in  its  plants  and  to 
those  called  into  the  armed  forces. 


So  far,  we  hav*  been  on  this  job  for  twenty  months  of  advertising, 
and  have  used  various  media,  each  selected  with  considerable  care. 
Results  have  been  checked  with  equal  care.  Since  we  evaluate, 
satisfy  and  proceed  with  each  inquiry,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
check  results  -  end  results,  too. 


The  New  York  Times  was  added  to  the  schedule  in  May  1943,  From 
the  first  insertion  to  the  present,  a  number  of  worthwhile  replies 
have  been  received  each  Tuesday  from  a  Sunday  Insertion.  Replies 
continue  to  come  in  all  month,  and  from  various  sections  of  North 
America. 


Using  the  same  copy  as  in  other  media,  the  same  size  or  even  smaller, 
and  with  fewer  Insertions  as  a  background.  The  New  York  Times  has 
thus  far  produced  per  insertion,  per  dollar  invested,  the  greatest 
nvimber  of  quality  inquiries. 


Sincerely  yours. 


)4y 


H.  Tyler  Kay,  President  / 
TYLER  KAY  COMPANY,  Inc. 


HTK:DR 


tDll 
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This  is  eloquent  tribute  to  the  value  which  The 
New  York  Times  has  for  industrial  advertisers 
— -  advertisers  who  want  their  messages  to 
reach  ^^high-minded  industrial  executives.*’ 
it  is  because  of  results  like  this  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1943  The  New  York  Times 
held  first  place,  over  all  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  in  industrial  advertising.  It  pubiished 


38*4% 

second 


more  industrial  advertising  than  tht 
newspaper;  and  its  own  gain,  ovtc 
the  corresponding  period  of  1942,  amounted 
to  401%! 


"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


H.  L  I 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America  • 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 
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Writers  on  Rome  Raid; 
icily  News  Pool  Ends 


ICIPATION  of  seven  American  propaganda,  arrangements  were  made  Richard  Traaatkit  Joiaph  Morton  Richard  McMillan  John  H.  Thomoson 
British  war  correspondents  in  that  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 

istoric  Allied  air  raid  on  Rome,  dropping  of  the  first  bombs  the  news  ^age  from  London  to  U.P.’s  New  York  Regarding  the  latter  question, 

liscontinuance  of  news  pooling  was  to  be  radioed  to  Algiers  and  office-  The  American  news  pool  ended  Churchill  said  “full  and  precise  in- 

Sicily  highlighted  this  week’s  thence  to  London  and  Washington,  following  midnight,  according  to  structions  are  already  in  force”  and 

“If  the  plan  worked  out  New  Yorkers  except  on  dispatches  from  the  added:  “In  view  of  the  tactical  sur- 

were  reading  extras  about  the  raid  Catania  sector.  Ned  Russell  of  U.P  prise  effected  and  of  the  results  ach- 

on  Rome  while  my  group  was  still  the  only  correspondent  with  the  ieved  in  the  present  operation,  no 

“  ”  said  Matthews,  “because  British  Elighth  Army  in  that  hotly  con-  addition  to  these  instructions  appears 

an  hour  after  the  tested  area,  but  the  pool  on  his  dis-  to  be  necessary.” 

patches,  still  in  effect  as  Editor  &  Pub-  After  being  captured  and  escaping 

_ _ _  USHER  went  to  press,  was  expected  death  in  Sicily,  where  he  accom- 

expelled  from  to  end  Friday  with  the  arrival  of  No-  panied  British  glider  troops,  Roderick 

I,  because  he  Norgaard  of  AP  on  the  Catania  MacDonald  of  the  Sydney  Morning 

'  ont.  Herald  was  injured  seriously  in  an 

^  _ _ _  Dispatches  from  Sicily  began  to  ap-  auto  collision  in  North  Africa  July 

out  to  defeat  pear  in  greater  number  this  week,  19  following  his  return  from  Sicily. 

5,  MacDonald  received  head  injuries  in 

_ j  services  the  accident,  in  which  his  conveyance 

The  eiUtors  thought  crashed  head-on  into  a  truck. 

The  Australian  correspondent  landed 
in  Sicily  with  glider  troops  who 
fought  grimly  before  they  fell  into 

_  .  „  Italian  hands.  Fourteen  hours  after 

_  _  _  ...  the  It  was  understood  that  dispatches  were  he  was  captured  with  them,  Mac- 

Flying  Fortress  with  the  being  flown  by  courier  plane  back  to  Donald  and  his  contingent  managed 

.-.IJ.-. _ _ _  One  editor  ex-  to  rejoin  the  British  Eighth  Army. 

1_  IJ-  V_li-  pressed  the  belief  that  radio  trans-  He  commented  that  he  “was  damn^ 

a  special  detour  mission  from  Sicily  might  be  started  lucky  not  to  have  been  killed.”  Sev- 

soon.  eral  days  after  he  went  back  to  North 

’  _  ■  _f  Prime  Minister  Churchill  informed  Africa  he  was  injured  in  the  collision, 

a  devout  Catholic  “but  the  House  of  Commons  July  21  that  Stories  of  John  Hall  Ihompson, 
~  '  •  —  -  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  who 

in  wrenched  his  knee  in  making  his 
North  Africa  advance  information  of  second  parachute  jump  with  American 


average  developments  in  the  two- 
wk  old  invasion  of  Fortress  Europe. 

Chosen  for  the  Rome  bombing  as- 
gnment  were  Raymond  Clapper,  over  Rome,’ 

- we  went  in  half 

first  Afte 

came  for  three  terrific  hours. 

Matthews,  who  was 
Italy  in  October,  194 
wrote  to  his  paper  on  the  eve  of  a 
Hitler-Mussolini  meeting  at  Brenner 

Pass  that  “the  Axis  c-.  _  .  — 

President  Roosevelt,”  was  the  only  hut  delays  ranged  from  24  to  48  hours,  MacDonald  received  head 
former  Rome  correspondent  to  make  according  to  editors  of  press 
the  trip.  in  New  York.  . 

Clapper  said  that  “because  of  the  these  delays  were  not  extroadinary 
I  controversy  that  might  easily  develop  under  the  circumstances,  and  seemed 

over  this  air  attack  on  Rome  I  made  well  satisfied  with  the  coverage  situa- 
H.  L  Raymond  Clapper  it  my  s'pecial  business  to  watch  as  tion  when  the  ne^  pooling  ended. 

closely  as  I  could.”  He  was  in 
n-ipps- Howard  columnist;  Richard  nose  of  a  H  7 _ 

ifgaskis,  International  News  Service;  bombardier  and  o^rved  that  it  would  North  Africa  GHQ. 

>«eph  Morton,  Associated  Press;  not  have  been  possible  to  hit  the  Vati- 
ichard  McMillan,  United  Press  and  can  “without  making 
ritish  United  Press;  Herbert  L.  Mat-  to  do  so.” 

lews,  New  York  Times;  Tom  Treanor,  Tregaskis  noted  that  the  pilot  of 
n  Angeles  Times,  and  J.  H.  Nichol-  his  ship  was  _  I _ 1  ■..‘I. 

in,  Reuters.  Two  U.  S.  Army  corres-  he  carried  out  his  job  over  the  Eternal  he  was  not  aware  that  General  Eisen- 

indents,  Sgt.  Milton  Lehman,  of  the  City  cheerfully,”  confident  that  reli-  hower  had  given  newspapermen 

wi  and  Stripes,  and  Sgt.  M.  H.  gious  centers  below  would  go  un- 
cr.lgomery.  Air  Force  photographer,  harmed.  Morton  saw  fires  in  three  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  but  implied  paratroops,  were  pooled  and  his  by- 

»  made  the  flight.  legitimate  military  targets — two  rail-  that,  if  it  were  true,  he  thought  the  line  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 

TTm  July  19  bombing  of  the  sacred  way  switching  yards  and  an  airport,  secret  was  well  kept.”  News  and  Chicago  Sun  in  addition  to 

ly  of  Catholicism  and  Christendom  There  was  no  pooling  of  the  eye-  Churchill’s  statement  was  in  reply  the  Tribime.  His  first  dispatch  broke 

s-'ked  the  first  time  in  the  Mediter-  witness  stories  of  Rome’s  bombing,  to  a  Laborite,  Thomas  Naylor,  who  had  ih  the  Daily  News  ahead  of  the  Trib- 

aean  theater  of  war  that  corres-  despite  the  fact  that  the  system  im-  asked  on  July  16  whether  the  Prime  une. 

sdents  were  briefed  well  in  ad-  pos^  by  military  necessity  was  still  Minister  was  aware  the  secret  had  Late  last  week  the  Tribime  cor- 

!•“«  of  an  important  story.  Elarly  in  force  in  Sicily  at  the  time.  been  entrusted  to  correspondents  respondent,  who  was  the  only  press 

laday  morning,  July  18,  the  news-  It  was  not  until  3  o’clock  Tuesday  nearly  a  month  in  advance  and  casualty  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily, 

9ennen  chosen  were  briefed  on  the  afternoon  (New  York  time)  that  pool-  whether  British  commanders  would  return^  to  North  Africa  to  make  a 

^  by  an  air  force  general.  ing  of  news  for  British  correspondents  be  warned  against  making  such  dis-  special  radio  report  over  the  Mutual 

(CoTiiintted  on  page  8) 


in  Sicily  ended,  according  to  a  mes- 


Newsprint  Price  Again 
Raised  $4  Per  Ton 


iiwy  reasons  behind  this  historic  WASHINGTON,  July  21— In  a  joint  circles.  Agents  of  the  United  States  between  five  and  six  dollars.  Ad- 

I bdue  to  all  Christians  over  the  statement  issued  today,  the  Office  of  pricing  agency  had  conferences  in  mmistrator  Prentiss  Brown  said:  It 

^  and  the  Allied  commands  real-  Price  Administration  and  the  Canadian  Canada  several  weeks  ago  at  which  cannot  be  hoped  to  adj^t  the  price  to 

•  H,”  Matthews  said.  That  is  why  War  Time  Prices  and  Trade  Board  time  the  bases  for  the  requested  boost  a  point  where  each  individual  mill 

w  American  and  British  news-  announced  an  agreement  by  which  the  were  anal3rzed.  The  United  States  becomes  profitable,  but  this  offire  is 

had  permission  to  go  along  base  price  of  newsprint  has  been  ad-  representatives  were  not  authorized  ^arged  with  the  duty  of  adjust- 

«ly  to  record  what  happened  vanced  $4  a  ton  effective  Septem-  to  make  a  commitment,  but  were  di-  ing  prices,  upwards  or  downwar^, 

•U  the  men  and  for  future  his-  ber  1.  rected  to  file  a  report  and  recom-  as  will  be  generally  fair  and  equit- 

«» but  also  to  see  with  their  own  This  is  the  second  increase  within  mendations.  able. 

•  where  the  bombs  dropped.  a  one-year  period.  When  the  first  ad-  The  approved  increase  brings  the  is  felt,  ^refore,  that  this  order 

that  purpose  we  asked  and  re-  vance  was  negotiated,  Canadian  pro-  price  to  $58  a  ton  at  New  York.  raises  the  price  to  the  minimum  ex- 

'ai  Ae  somewhat  dangerous  privi-  ducers  and  the  Dominion  government  The  price  of  the  product  has  flue-  tent  required  by  the  Emergency  Price 
•dewning  in  on  the  last  wave  so  representatives  made  it  clear  that  the  tuated  violently  in  the  past  quarter  Control  Act.  A  number  of  news 

'»« would  know  and  bear  witness  level  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  of  a  century,  reaching  a  $130  high  in  print  mills  in  both  the  United  Statra 

llw  affect  of  the  bombs  and  check  they  would,  on  the  basis  of  a  further  1920,  and  dropping  to  a  $40  low  in  and  Canada  are  operating  at  a  loss.” 

they  had  dropp^.  After  all,  showing,  ask  an  additional  advance  1934.  It  stood  at  $50  a  ton  last  Feb-  The  new  price  for  both  standard 
^  was  being  made  today  with  a  in  price.  ruary  when  the  Office  of  Price  Ad-  and  “side  run  news”  print  paper  will 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


WPB  Is  Working  On 
Newsprint  Situation 

Inventories  Being  Wiped  Out .  .  .  Canadians 
Limited  to  210,000  Tons  Monthly  . .  . 

WPB  May  Require  Endorsement  of  Orders 


WASHINGTON,  July  19— The  many- 

sided  problem  of  newsprint  supply 
is  being  worked  over  in  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  offices  with  the  July  1  5% 
curtailment  setting  the  present  goal 
but  by  no  means  attaining  it. 

For  the  average  newspaper  the 
latest  reduction  means  a  cut  of  15% 
from  the  1941  base  period.  Stated  in 
reverse,  that  means  that  the  average 
publisher  may  count  on  85%  of  the 
tonnage  required  to  serve  his  certi¬ 
fied  1941  circulation — if  the  paper  is 
available,  and  at  the  right  place. 

Inventories  Being  Wiped  Out 

But  the  paper  may  not  be  available 
if  there  is  any  break  in  the  already 
weak  chain  of  movement  from  stand¬ 
ing  tree  to  newsprint  roll  core.  Ef¬ 
forts  by  several  government  agencies 
to  increase  pulpwood  production  have 
not  been  signally  successful,  and  the 
narrow  margin  of  inventory  is  being 
wiped  out.  Very  soon  paper  produc¬ 
tion  must  come  wholly  out  of  current 
receipts,  and  they  are  not  up  to  de¬ 
mand. 

Canadian  producers  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  to  remain  within  the 
limit  of  210,000  tons  export  to  the 
United  States  and  to  file  away  orders 
for  amounts  in  excess  of  that  figure. 
Consumers  here  have  been  placing 
orders  for  about  13%  more  each 
month,  and  the  requests  have  been 
filled  up  to  now. 

Guy  E.  Hoult,  newsprint  adminis¬ 
trator  in  Canada,  has  instructed  pro¬ 
ducers  filling  July  and  August  de¬ 
mands  to  scale  down  to  an  average 
of  13%,  using  the  direct  proportion 
method  insofar  as  possible  but  making 
allowances  for  smaller  newspapers 
where  the  need  appears.  The  latter 
instruction  means  that  some  of  the 
larger  consumers  may  be  cut  15% 
or  more. 

Hoult  told  the  Canadian  mill  owners 
he  had  received  assurances  from  the 
War  Production  Board  that  methods 
would  be  worked  out  to  keep  orders 
within  the  allotted  quota.  The  only 
api>arent  way  to  accomplish  this 
would  be  to  require  that  orders  be 
subscribed  by  WPB  before  being  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  mills,  and  it  is  understood 
that  such  a  means  will  be  adopted. 

The  inventory  situation  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  a  fact  which  accoimted 
for  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee’s  recommendation  that  publishers 
be  permitted  to  stock  only  50  days 
supply,  except  in  areas  remote  from 
quick  transportation.  The  Committee 
proposed  that  the  country  be  divided 
into  two  large  zones,  one  permitted 
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a  75  days  supply  and  the  other  only 
50  days.  Wra  created  a  setup  in 
which  the  states  were  individually 
listed  in  one  or  the  other  category 
with  respect  to  stocks  of  print  paper. 

Congressional  comment  on  the 
newsprint  situation  has  quieted  in  the 
past  week,  chiefly  because  recess  has 
been  taken  and  most  members  already 
have  left  the  Capital,  but  also  because 
of  a  statement  by  Donald  M,  Nelson 
which  was  interpreted  on  Capitol  Hill 
as  a  promise  that  grants  of  supple¬ 
mental  newsprint  would  be  handled 
with  public  announcements  both  as 
to  the  formula  employed  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  reached.  The  formula  has 
never  been  secret.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  from  time  to  time  in  speeches 
by  WPB  officials  and  has  been  avail¬ 
able  for  scrutiny  by  any  member  of 
the  public.  It  merely  calls  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  need,  the  causes,  and  the 
comparable  uses  of  other  periods. 

Reps.  Melvin  Maas  and  Robert  A. 
Grant  have  expressed  fear  that  the 
power  to  withhold  supplemental  .sup¬ 
plies  might  involve  an  indirect  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press,  that  the  critical 
newspapers  might  not  be  treated  fair¬ 
ly.  They  said  they  were  satisfied  that 
this  result  would  not  follow  becau.se, 
they  explained,  Mr.  Nelson  has  agreed 
to  make  public  all  actions  taken  in 
that  field  of  administration. 

Such  an  assurance  is  not  read  into 
the  Nelson  statement  at  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  The  intent,  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  was  to  say  that  a  statement  will 
be  made  to  the  Boren  Committee,  in¬ 
vestigating  the  newsprint  situation, 
listing  actions  taken  on  petitions  for 
supplemental  supplies. 

Await  Word  from  Canada 

Meanwhile  WPB  is  awaiting  word 
from  Canada  as  to  whether  the  210,000 
tons-a-month  export  limit  will  be  re¬ 
tained  or  revised  upward  or  down¬ 
ward,  effective  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  quarter,  Oct.  1. 

And  the  supply  of  newsprint  may  be 
further  controlled  by  expected  action 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  WPB 
where  a  system  of  allocation  is  under 
study.  Such  a  plan  would  give  do¬ 
mestic  mills  fix^  percentages  of  the 
available  tonnage  to  be  processed  into 
specified  types  of  paper — in  effect  a 
rating  based  upon  essentiality.  While 
the  domestic  contribution  to  the  total 
newsprint  supply  is  relatively  small 
it  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  “margin” 
between  fairly  constant  newspaper 
consumption  and  drastic  reduction.  If 
the  percentage  allocated  to  newsprint 
is  too  little,  the  impact  upon  publish¬ 
ing  will  be  harsh. 

Evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  paper 
situation  is  not  improving  is  the  WPB 
action  declaring  that  reclaimed  paper 
must  be  included  as  part  of  a  publish¬ 
er’s  quota  and  cannot  be  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  alloted  supply. 

The  Newspaper  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  Monday  to  receive  a 
report  and  recommendations  from  a 
task  committee  which  has  been  here 
for  several  days.  The  details  of  the 
report  were  not  divulged,  but  no  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  hide  the  fact  that  it 
carries  a  pessimistic  tone.  Among 
other  things  expected  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  is  an  immediate  tightening 
up  on  grants  of  supplementary  paper 
to  publishers  who  claim  they  cannot 
operate  within  the  standard  formula. 


To  the  extent  that  appeals  have  been 
granted,  the  goal  of  10%  newsprint 
curtailment  (now  15%)  has  failed  to 
be  attained. 

Another  possibility  is  a  national 
survey  of  warehouse  stocks  of  paper 
and  publishers  inventories  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  limitations  are  be¬ 
ing  respected. 

■ 

Sees  Approval  for 
Gov't  Paid  Advertising 

Washington,  July  21 — Senator  Ben¬ 
nett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  has 
released  a  statement  of  his  views  ap¬ 
proving  government-paid  newspaper 
advertising,  coupled  with  a  report  on 
a  survey  of  newspapers  in  his  state 
which  indicates  overwhelming  ap¬ 
proval. 

Senator  Clark  indorsed  the  Bank- 
head  Bill  which  suggests  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  earmarks  one- 
half  that  amount  for  non-metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Said  Senator  Clark;  “Every  manu¬ 
facturer  of  munitions,  every  pur¬ 
veyor  of  any  other  kind  of  war  sup¬ 
plies  expects  not  only  to  be  paid  for 
what  he  furnishes  but  a  reasonable 
profit  on  top  of  it.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  newspapers  should  not 
equally  be  paid  for  the  only  thing 
they  have  to  sell — that  is,  their  adver¬ 
tising  space — when  it  is  devoted  to 
the  government’s  interest.  It  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  say  that  this  would  be  a  sub¬ 
sidy  or  would  lead  to  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  press.  All  newspapers  are 
treated  alike,  paid  the  ordinary  rates 
of  advertising,  and  could  be  in  no 
sense  a  subsidy  and  in  no  degree 
whatever  lead  to  government  control 
of  the  press.” 

The  results  of  the  Missouri  poll 
were  set  out  at  length,  together  with 
such  typical  comments  by  publishers 
as  this: 

“If  the  purchase  of  advertising  by 
the  federal  government  amounts  to  a 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Congress  instead  of  voting  money  for 
advertising  space  should  forbid  the 
departments  and  agencies  to  submit 
for  publication  in  the  newspapers  ma¬ 
terial  of  any  kind.” 

Recalled,  too,  was  the  success 
achieved  by  the  Treasury  during  the 
Civil  War  when  government  securities 
sales,  after  seriously  lagging,  were 
spirited  by  newspaper  advertising. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  B 
CALENDAR  ^ 
July  30-31 — Carolinas’  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  mid- 
summer  meeting  and  wartioe 
conference.  New  Ricks  Hotel 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Aug.  10-12— International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Peabody,  Memphis. 


And  the  propriety  and  effectiveneJ 
of  newspaper  space  was  brought  doM 
to  date  by  reference  to  the  Navy  De| 
partment’s  experience  in  a  recruitml 
campaign  backed  by  paid  advert!^ 


Chicago  Daily  Expose! 
Black  Market  Meat  ^ 

In  a  series  of  realistic  articles  on  4 
Black  Market,  coupled  with  grai4i 
pictures  of  unsanitary  abattoin,  tb 
Chicago  Herald  -  American  has  a 
p>osed  conditions  in  the  Chicago  an 
to  the  extent  that  Health  Departoo 
officials  have  cracked  down  on  fii 
wholesale  meat  dealers  and  OPA 
investigating  meatlegger  hideouts. 

For  weeks  Robey  Parks,  Herald! 
American  reporter,  has  been  inves* 
gating  the  “Black  Meat  Trust,”  aX 
companied  by  Tony  Berardi,  HeraUll 
American  photographer.  The  pair  covT 
ered  42  counties  in  three  midwestnw 
states.  After  gathering  their  yufii 
mation  and  making  pictures  of  i 
tions  as  they  found  them.  Parks  aalu 
Berardi  were  able  to  prepare  a  saii 
of  articles,  amply  illustrated,  to  showt 
Herald-American  readers  what  th!' 
Black  Market  really  is  and  how 
operates. 

Told  in  terms  of  the  trade,  Parl^ 
revealed  the  meatleggers’  sneaf 
slaughter  houses;  learned  their  tricw 
and  reported  the  lack  of  sanitation 
He  followed  their  unwholesome  prodf 
ucts  —  “slunks”  —  newborn  calves 
Chicago  wholesale  markets.  He  namela 
names  and  cited  specific  lodhiil 
where  the  illicit  abattoirs  are  hiddetT 
In  each  article.  Parks  concludes  dJ 
until  “Black  Mobsters”  are  put  out  & 
business  and  until  Chicago  prohibit 
entry  into  the  city  of  uninspeciMj 
country-killed  carcasses,  people  sho^ 
play  safe  and  buy  only  meat 
bears  the  label  “U.  S.  Inspected 
Passed. 


McCarrens  Critically  | 
Wounded  by  Attacker 


CLEVELAND,  O.,  July  22— John  S. 

McCarrens,  president  of  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Cleveland  News,  was  shot 
three  times  shortly  after  three  this 
afternoon  by  an  assailant  who  then 
turned  the  gun  on  himself  and  put  a 
bullet  through  his  head. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
Mr.  McCarrens  was  in  St.  Vincent 
Charity  Hospital  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion.  Four  shots  had  been  fired,  three 
hitting  him;  one  in  each  forearm  and 
the  third  in  the  abdomen. 

Mr.  McCarrens  was  shot  by  Herbert 
L.  Kobrak,  former  general  manager  of 
German  and  Hungarian  papers  in 
Cleveland,  Waechter  und  Anzeiger 
and  Szabodfag,  from  which  he  had 
been  ousted  in  1939. 

Kobrak  called  on  Mr.  McCarrens  at 
2: 30  apparently  for  financial  assistance 
in  the  promotion  of  a  picture  paper 
for  Cleveland,  according  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carrens’  associates.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  in  a  nervous  state  when  he 
entered  Mr.  McCarrens’  office  and  a 


quiet  10-minute  interview  folbv^ 
after  which  Kobrak  closed  the  dow 
into  the  secretary’s  office  and  a  lo» 
argument  took  place  for  20  miautw 
This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  McCairfi^ 
had  seen  Kobrak  for  about  a  year 

The  shots  followed  and  Mr.  McCaiJ" 
rens  staggered  from  his  office  sajii 
“I’ve  been  shot  by  a  madman.” 

Kobrak  carried  a  note  in  his  bw 
case  addressed  to  “Gentlemen  of  tgi 
Press”  which  started  out: 

“Hello,  you  hyenas  of  gossip.  I 
— forgive  my  abruptness — gentian^ 
of  the  press.” 

The  note  was  unclear  in  spots^B 
stated  that  he  “smelled  big  ’“’w 
and  that  he  had  found  out  sometb^ 
which  unless  corrected  would 
trouble  for  “John.”  John  was  belk'^ 
to  refer  to  Mr.  McCarrens. 

Mr.  McCarrens,  who  has  been 
the  Plain  Dealer  since  1914,  was  pij 
ident  of  the  American  Newspif® 
Publishers  Association  from 
1941.  He  had  been  a  member  of  ‘ 
ANPA  board  of  directors  until 
1943. 
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Pacific  Coverage  Pattern  Set 
11  Capture  of  Japanese  Isles 


News  Problems  Worked  Out  Weeks  Before 


unopposed  occupation  of  the 
Trobriands  and  Woodlark  Island 
o\ided  correspondents  in  the  South- 
at  Pacific  with 
eir  first  test  in 
vering  the  type 
amphibious 
arfare  that 
^cessarily  lies 
n  the  road  to 
)kio.” 

This  small- 
:ale  offensive 
ab  —  coupled 
ith  the  landings 
1  New  Georgia 
t  troops  from 
dmiral  Halsey’s 
)mmand,  all 
ider  the  direction  of  General  Mac- 
rthur— presented  new  problems  that 
t  a  pattern  for  future  operations  by 
iwsmen: 

1.  This  was  the  first  island  to  island 
vasion  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  by 
e  Allies. 

2.  It  was  the  first  combined  land 
leration  of  the  Southwest  and  South 
icific  commands. 

3.  It  was  the  first  operation  in  the 
juthwest  Pacific  in  which  Army, 
avy  and  Marines  attacked  in  strength 
a  combined  team. 

Ntwi  Problenif  Thrashed  Out 
Many  problems  of  news  coverage 
ere  thrashed  out  weeks  ahead  of 
ne  in  conferences  between  the  cor- 
spondents  and  General  MacArthur’s 
tss  relations  chief,  Col.  LeGrande  A. 
iller.  Other  problems  were  solved 
they  cropped  up  during  the  opera- 
m.  Yet,  despite  the  thorough  prep- 
ation  by  both  press  relations  and 
respondents,  many  unforeseen  diffi- 
ilties  were  encountered — as  they 
ust  in  such  unpredictable  events  as 
rge  military  movements.  Steps  have 
ready  been  taken  to  solve  as  many 
these  as  possible  before  the  next 
Hied  operation. 

Cal.  Lloyd  (Larry)  Lehrbas,  famous 
P  war  correspondent  and  ex-State 
epartment  reporter  now  executive 
^  officer  for  GHQ,  went  to  New 
wnea  several  weeks  before  the  move 
confer  with  Lt.  General  Walter 
r'Jeger,  Sixth  Army  commander, 
bae  forces  landed  in  the  Trobriands 
4  on  Woodlark.  Col.  Lehrbas 
•ied  long  and  earnestly  with  com- 
anders  of  the  forces  to  obtain  as 
any  places  as  possible  for  corre- 
cndents  on  both  missions.  Space  in 
*  landing  craft  was  at  a  premium. 
lloL  Diller  at  GHQ  and  Col.  Lehrbas 
New  Guinea  made  arrangements 
General  Krueger  and  Admiral 
^nder,  commander  of  the  South- 
Pacific’s  naval  force,  to  allow 
^  groups  of  correspondents  to  go 
'^^'one  accompanying  the  landing 
'  w  Trobriands,  one  going  with  the 
’“krs  of  Woodlark  and  the  other 
traveling  on  naval  escorts.  A  fifth 
'’“P  was  chosen  to  remain  in  New 
'“'|ea  to  fill  vacancies  that  might  oc- 
®  any  of  the  other  groups. 


Invasion  ...  20  Writers  Chosen  for  Assignment 
. . .  MacArthur's  GHQ  Censorship  Described 

By  CAPTAIN  JERRY  T.  BAULCH 

Assistant  Chief  Military  Censor  At  Gen.  MacArthur's  GHQ; 
Formerly  AP  Staffer  at  Memphis 


Press  services,  photographers,  a 
representative  of  the  Australian  morn¬ 
ing  papers  and  a  representative  of  the 
Australian  afternoon  papers  were 
given  first  priority;  other  news  organ¬ 
izations  were  lumped  in  a  second 
category.  Lots  were  drawn  by  those 
in  the  first  category  for  the  choice  of 
assignments  and  remaining  vacancies 
were  filled  by  lot  from  the  second 
category. 

Correspondents  representing  the 
Australian  papers  drew  lots  to  decide 
who  would  represent  them,  two  for 
morning  papers  and  one  for  afternoon 
papers. 

A  diagrammatic  outline  of  the  oper¬ 
ation — without  naming  the  place  of  in¬ 
vasion  nor  the  time — was  given  the 
correspondents  by  Colonel  Diller. 
And  because  success  depended  on  sec¬ 
recy,  the  correspondents  made  their 
arrangements  as  quietly  as  possible, 
moving  singly  and  by  twos  to  embark¬ 
ation  points  a  few  days  ahead  of 
M-day. 

The  Trobriand  landing  was  picked 
by  the  correspondents  as  the  choice 
assignment.  Four  places  in  the  land¬ 
ing  craft  were  drawn  by  Vem  Haug- 
land,  AP;  William  Wilson,  U.P.;  Pen 
Rayner,  Australian  afternoon  papers, 
and  Frank  Bagnall,  Australian  De¬ 
partment  of  Information  newsreel  pho¬ 
tographer.  Maj.  John  Paarman,  Mel¬ 
bourne  barrister  of  Australian  Army 
press  relations,  went  along  as  conduct¬ 
ing  office.  Sgt.  Dave  Richardson  ac¬ 
companied  the  troops  to  represent 
Yank. 

Newsmen  Camouflaged 

Second  choice  was  the  landing  on 
Woodlark  Island,  which  four  corre¬ 
spondents  drew,  Art  Cohn,  INS;  Curtis 
Hindson,  Reuters;  Mervyn  Weston, 
Australian  morning  papers,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  Barnett,  Paramount  Newsreel  pho¬ 
tographer  representing  the  War  De¬ 
partment  photo  pool.  Lt.  Monte  Kle- 
ban,  former  member  of  the  news  staff 
of  WOAI,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  assistant 
press  relations  officer  of  the  Fifth  Air 
Force,  was  conducting  officer. 

Third  choice  was  the  naval  force 
which  went  to  the  Trobriands.  Four 
drew  this  assignment,  Harry  Summers, 
Australian  morning  papers;  Robert 
Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune;  Hal  O’Flah¬ 
erty,  Chicago  Daily  News  managing 
editor-war  correspondent,  and  Nor¬ 
man  Brown,  Australian  Department  of 
Information  photographer. 

Fourth  choice  was  berths  on  de¬ 
stroyers  in  another  naval  force.  On 
this  assignment  went  John  Dowling, 
Chicago  Sun;  Dickson  Brown,  London 
News-Chronicle;  Dave  Wittels,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  and  Frimk  Prist, 


Acme  Newspictures,  representing  the 
War  Department  photo  pool. 

The  reserve  group  was  composed  of 
John  Purcell,  Life;  Frank  Smith,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times;  Ed  Wallace,  NBC,  and 
Peter  Hemery,  ABC.  They  remained 
at  the  Milne  Bay  base  in  New  Guinea, 
where  Col.  Lehrbas  coordinated  the 
movement  of  correspondents  from  that 
area. 

Col.  Diller,  who  came  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  with  General  MacArthur  as 
his  aide  and  press  officer,  went  with 
the  general  from  headquarters  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  Milne  Bay  to  make  a  final 
inspection  before  the  invasion  was 
launched.  They  remained  there  until 
the  occupation  was  complete. 

When  Haugland,  Wilson,  Raynor 
and  Bagnall  landed  with  the  troops  on 
Kiriwina,  main  island  of  the  Trobri¬ 
ands,  they  were  dressed  in  camou¬ 
flage  green  coveralls  and  carried  the 
regular  jungle  equipment  of  ham¬ 
mocks,  mosquito  nets  and  Army  ra¬ 
tions,  for  they  had  expected  to  live 
the  hard  jungle  life  of  corned  beef, 
beans  and  mosquitoes.  However, 
Major  Paarman  discovered  the  resi¬ 
dent  administrator  on  the  island,  who 
had  remained  there  despite  the  Jap¬ 
anese  threat,  was  an  old  friend  of  his. 
He  took  the  correspondents  to  his 
luxurious  quarters,  where  they  had 
showers  under  a  bucket  arrangement 
kept  full  by  native  servants  and 
feasted  on  roast  wild  pig,  tropical 
vegetables  and  fruit  while  native  ser¬ 
vants  plied  them  with  iced  water  and 
tea. 

Soon  after  the  landing.  Summers, 
Cromie,  O’Flaherty  and  Brown  joined 
the  group  on  Kiriwina.  They  had 
filed  stories  aboard  the  warship  and 
their  first  takes  reached  the  papers 
several  hours  ahead  of  those  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  troop  landings. 

Cohn,  Hindson,  Weston  and  Barnett 
landed  on  Woodlark  without  incident 
and  covered  the  establishment  of  quar¬ 
ters  there.  Life  for  them  was  less 
comfortable  than  for  those  on  Kiri¬ 
wina,  for  they  lived  in  a  native  hut 
that  Lt.  Kleban  found  vacant. 

Field  Censorship  Eliminated 

Brown,  Dowling,  Wittels  and  Prist, 
each  on  a  different  vessel,  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  shipboard  stories  for 
they  remained  several  miles  off  the 
islands  during  the  operation  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Australia. 

To  guard  against  lost  copy  the  cor¬ 
respondents  sent  their  originals  in 
one  envelo{>e  and  copies  in  another, 
routing  them  by  different  means. 
Field  censorship  was  eliminated  and 
the  stories  were  sent  directly  to  GHQ, 


JOHN  COWLES  RESIGNS  FROM  LEND-LEASE 

WASHINGTON,  July  21— John  Cowles,  special  asistant  to  Lend-Lease 
Administrator  E.  R.  Stettinius  since  last  January,  has  resigned  to  return 
to  his  publishing  and  radio  interests  at  Minneapolis  and  Des  Moines,  follow¬ 
ing  his  brother,  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  back  to  private  life.  Gardner  Cowles 
recently  resigned  as  director  of  domestic  operations  for  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 


where  all  censoring  and  filing  was 
done.  The  major  difficulty,  however, 
was  that  delivery  proved  slow  and  the 
stories  took  from  two  to  four  days  to 
reach  GHQ.  Press  relations  hopes  to 
solve  this  by  providing  speedier  means 
of  delivery  during  future  operations. 

Even  under  the  best  circumstances, 
ingenuity  and  luck  play  an  important 
part  in  who  gets  a  story  back  to  com¬ 
munications  first  from  isolated  points 
in  the  Pacific;  the  nearest  wireless 
station  available  to  the  press  on  the 
Trobriands  or  Woodlark  is  several 
thousand  miles  away  in  Australia. 

The  spot  stories  provided  color  and 
name  material,  "rhe  flash  coverage 
of  the  occupation  was  handled  from 
GHQ.  In  the  absence  of  Col.  Diller, 
the  Chief  censor.  Col.  B.  A.  Tormey, 
former  assistant  military  attache  to 
China  and  later  military  observer  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  issued 
cemmuniques  and  provided  back¬ 
ground  information  at  press  confer¬ 
ences.  Press  relations  at  GHQ  gave 
the  correspondents  more  than  3,000 
words  of  background — geography,  his¬ 
tory  and  native  life — on  the  Trobri¬ 
ands,  Woodlark  and  New  Georgia  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  announcement  of 
their  occupation. 

Few  correspondents  left  their  type¬ 
writers  for  hours  after  the  annovmce- 
ment.  During  the  first  12  hours,  the 
four  press  censors  at  GHQ  handled 
374  messages,  45,700  words,  all  writ¬ 
ten  at  headquarters.  This  is  the  larg¬ 
est  wordage  and  the  largest  number 
of  stories  written  in  any  single  day  by 
correspondents  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  The  volume  subsided  grad¬ 
ually  during  the  next  few  days  but 
the  general  level  of  wordage  was 
higher  than  during  any  past  story. 

Although  Gen.  MacArthur  was  in 
command  of  the  New  Georgia  opera¬ 
tions,  the  spot  news  coverage  there 
was  performed  by  correspondents 
from  the  South  Pacific,  for  the  forces 
there  were  from  Admiral  Halsey’s 
area.  Arrangements  for  the  coverage 
and  censorship  of  their  stories  were 
performed  through  South  Pacific  press 
relations. 

14  Flown  to  Now  Action 

Most  of  the  correspondents  who 
went  to  the  Trobriands  and  Woodlark 
stayed  only  a  few  days,  because  the 
Japs  offered  no  resistance  and  the 
story  was  quickly  written  out  except 
for  feature  material.  Faced  with  cov¬ 
ering  action  that  spread  over  1,000 
miles,  news  services  had  to  get  the 
fullest  use  out  of  their  limited  staffs. 

The  American  landings  at  Nassau 
Bay  on  the  northern  shore  of  New 
Guinea  were  made  simultaneous  with 
the  other  landings  and  fourteen  news¬ 
men  flew  to  the  area  to  cover  the  ac¬ 
tion  from  Nassau  Bay  to  Wau. 

The  new  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  occupations 
stretching  into  New  Georgia  extended 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  to  an  arc 
over  a  thousand  miles  long.  But  the 
correspondents  and  press  officers 
agreed  they  are  far  better  prepared  to 
cope  with  such  problems  than  they 
were  when  this  theater  of  war  opened 
last  year. 

In  many  cases,  even  when  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  censorship  problems  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  seemed  simple  to  newsmen  or 
press  officers,  plans  could  not  be  put 
into  effect  until  approval  of  military 
governmental  authorities  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This  sometimes  involved  a 
great  deal  of  salesmanship  by  press 
relations  to  bring  all  points  of  view 
together. 

Gen.  MacArthur  on  his  arrival  in 
Melbourne  set  up  a  four-man  press 
office  under  Col.  Diller  to  handle  both 
press  relations  and  press  censorship. 
Soon  afterwards,  Australia,  which  had 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHeIfC 


“Creeping  Censorship”  Is 
Noted  in  Washington 

Correspondents  See  Three 
Significant  Actions  in  the  Past  Week 
Affecting  Flow  of  News 


WASHINGTON,  July  21— The  “creep¬ 
ing  censorship”  al^ut  which  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  have  com¬ 
plained  in  the  past  appears  to  be 
moving  ahead  in  full  strides. 

Three  significant  actions  within  one 
week  add  credence  to  that  observa¬ 
tion.  Given  little  attention  because 
it  was  an  item  of  comparatively  small 
interest  to  newspaper  readers  when 
presented  as  one  part  of  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  story,  President  Roosevelt’s 
order  to  administrative  key  men  to 
send  him  their  resignations  with 
copies  of  press  statements  critical  of 
other  policy  makers,  was  a  “stop” 
sign  of  commanding  proportions. 

President's  Letter 
When  the  President  substituted  Leo 
T.  Crowley  for  Vice-President  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Commerce  Secretary  Jones 
in  the  field  of  critical  materials  pur¬ 
chase  abroad,  he  made  it  clear  that 
their  bickering  prompted  his  action, 
and  that  he  had  neither  the  disposition 
nor  the  time  to  resolve  the  questions 
raised  or  assess  the  blame.  Continu¬ 
ing  in  that  tenor,  he  addressed  letters 
to  all  department  heads,  with  instruc¬ 
tion  that  the  order  percolate  down 
through  their  staffs,  demanding  resig¬ 
nations  as  appendages  to  statements 
for  publication  criticizing  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  government. 

The  implications  of  the  order — the 
first  directive  to  government  agencies 
not  to  discuss  non-censorable  business 
with  the  press — are  far-reaching.  But 
as  a  practical  operating  matter,  cor¬ 
respondents  knew  from  past  experi¬ 
ence  that  government  key  men  nurs¬ 
ing  a  peeve  against  fellow  administra¬ 
tors,  will  continue  to  make  facts  and 
argument  available. 

Next  came  the  Presidential  order  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Budget  to  mark 
“confidential”  certain  documents  a 
House  committee  sought  in  connection 
with  a  probe  into  the  FCC.  Chairman 
James  L.  Fly  of  the  Commission  ap¬ 
peared  personally  to  say  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  President’s  order  and 
refuse  to  disclose.  The  other  agencies 
followed  suit  by  mail. 

Rep.  Louis  E.  Miller  of  Missouri, 
committee  member,  summarized  the 
position  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  comment:  “If  this  assault  on 
the  legislative  branch  succeeds,  we’ll 
have  legislative  paralysis.” 

Will  Ask  Heat*  InstracHont 
Chairman  E.  E.  Cox  of  Georgia,  said 
he  would  wait  until  it  was  determined 
to  what  extent  the  President’s  action 
interferes  with  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and,  if  he  finds  it  advisable,  he 
will  ask  the  House  for  “instructions.” 
Cox  intimated  the  validity  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  command  might  be  challenged 
by  citing  witnesses  for  contempt  when 
they  refuse  to  respond. 

The  third  development  was  an  order 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  to  its  200,000  field  employes, 
not  to  give  information  about  the  AAA 
farm  program  to  press,  radio,  or  other 
mass  means  of  communication. 

The  farm  agency  justified  its  order 
on  an  interpretation  made  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  act  providing  funds  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  AAA  regional, 
state  or  county  employes,  prohibiting 
payment  to  them  for  services  as  “in¬ 
formational  employees.” 

Last  year.  Congress  investigated  the 


report  that  AAA  agents  were  “lobby¬ 
ing”  in  the  field  for  a  $100,000,000  in¬ 
centive  payment  crop  program,  later 
rejected.  Only  one  employe  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  result  of  the  probe. 


Seven  Writers 
On  Rome  Raid 

continued  from  page  5 


network.  In  last  week’s  issue  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  a  cut  of  John  S. 
Thompson,  photographer  with  Acme 
Newspictures,  was  used  inadvertently 
for  John  Thompson.  A  picture  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  correspondent  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  5. 

With  Thompson  as  the  only  press 
casualty  to  date  in  the  Sicilian  cam¬ 
paign,  the  record  of  the  newspaper 
corps  there  has  been  vmusual.  Sev¬ 
eral  correspondents  were  woimded  in 
the  Nov.  7  invasion  of  North  Africa, 
and  several  others  were  wounded 
or  hurt  subsequently. 

Merrill  Mueller,  NBC  and  News¬ 
week  correspondent,  reported  in  a 
July  16  broadcast  that  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  in  the  landing  on 
Sicily.  Strafed  by  enemy  planes,  he 
was  forced  to  sink  under  water 
while  holding  his  typewriter  over  his 
head. 

Picture  Cleoronce  Records 

Pictures  of  the  Sicily  invasion  and 
the  bombing  of  Rome  established 
records  for  timeliness.  On  both 
stories  photos  made  by  Air  Force 
photographers  were  published  within 
24  hours  after  the  events  had  taken 
place.  Military  clearance  of  channels 
for  transmission  made  this  feat  pos¬ 
sible. 

Lieut.  Frank  Royal,  former  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press  photographer, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  all  still  pic¬ 
tures  when  the  Canadians  invaded 
Sicily.  In  the  Dieppe  raid  last  August 
he  was  the  only  Canadian  photogra¬ 
pher  to  go  ashore  with  assault  troops. 
Twelve  photographers  accompanied 
the  troops  invading  Sicily. 

A  Winnipeg  Tribune  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  Dick  Sanburn,  also  was 
with  the  invading  CUinadian  Army.  A 
dispatch  he  wrote  just  before  sailing 
from  England  with  a  “big  party”  of 
Canadian  correspondents  was  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  his  paper.  It  told 
how  the  Canadian  newsmen  drew  lots 
for  the  order  of  procedure  to  the  front. 
Lieut.  Terry  Rowe,  farmer  Winnipeg 
Tribune  photographer,  was  with  this 
contingent. 

An  article  by  Gault  MacGowan  on 
Gen.  Henri  Giraud  and  his  generals, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  on  Bastille  Day,  was  reproduced 
under  double-column  headlines  by 
La  Depeche  Algerienne,  Algiers,  on 
July  19.  The  Sun  article  also  was 
broadcast  fully  by  Radio  Algiers. 

With  the  approval  of  five  govern¬ 
ment  departments — OWI,  State,  War, 
Lend-Lease,  and  Office  of  Censorship 
— the  following  announcement  has 
been  made  in  Washington:  “The  ban 
on  commercial  communications  with 
French  North  Africa  and  French  West 
Africa  is  to  be  lifted  both  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  War¬ 
time  censorship  of  communications 
will  continue.  No  private  commer¬ 
cial  trade  with  these  areas  is  per¬ 


mitted  for  the  present,  or  until  the 
military,  shipping,  and  supply  situa¬ 
tion  permits.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  confusion,  it  is  important 
that  this  fact  be  fully  realized.” 

Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox  on 
July  16  officially  laid  down  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  the  initial  release  of 
operational  information  about  the 
current  offensive  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific  areas  would  be 
made  by  Gen.  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters.  Secretary  Knox  told  a 
press  conference  that  Gen.  MacArthur 
has  strategical  direction  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  “it  is  proper”  therefore  that 
he  should  be  the  authority  on  releas¬ 
ing  battle  reports.  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

“Every  effort  will  continue  to  be 
made  to  clear  promptly  the  special 
stories  of  news  correspondents  as¬ 
signed  to  the  U.  S.  forces  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  Pacific,”  Secretary 
Knox  said.  He  added  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  the  mechanics  of 
clearing  correspondents’  stories  which 
have  prevailed  for  the  last  several 
months. 

Trantmitslon  Rates  High 

Both  Army  and  Navy  are  handling 
overflow  press  traffic  via  RCA  from 
headquarters  of  the  Navy’s  com¬ 
mander  of  the  South  Pacific  (Comso- 
pac)  to  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
according  to  U.P.,  but  the  transmission 
rates  are  too  high  for  considerable 
traffic.  Ordinary  press  is  10  cents 
a  word  to  San  Francisco  and  14  cents 
to  New  York,  while  urgent  press  is 
50  cents  a  word  to  the  West  Coast 
and  65  cents  to  New  York. 

Editors  in  New  York  seemed  pleased 
with  centralization  of  news  releases 
at  MacArthur’s  headquarters.  In  the 
past  one  phase  of  a  military  action 
has  been  reported  in  communiques 
from  Washington  while  another  has 
been  announced  by  the  field  com¬ 
mander. 

Allan  Jackson,  International  News 
Phdtos  cameraman  from  Oakland, 
Cal.,  who  recently  witnessed  the  sink¬ 
ing  the  cruiser  Helena  in  the  Pacific, 
has  received  word  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bettie  Jackson, 
just  four  days  before  his  eye-witness 
story  of  the  naval  action  appeared  in 
Bay  region  newspapers. 

John  Steinbeck,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  and  author  of 
“The  Moon  Is  Down,”  plans  to  visit 
Sweden,  where  his  play  is  an  out¬ 
standing  success  of  the  current  sea¬ 
son,  in  August. 

Henry  Cassidy,  AP,  who  wrote  a 
book,  “Moscow  Dateline,”  during  his 
recent  frulough  in  New  York,  is  en 
route  back  to  Moscow. 

■ 

CLARK  WITH  ANPA 

Chester  E.  Clark,  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  News  business  department 
has  joined  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  headquarters  staff  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  been 
associated  with  newspaper  publishing 
in  Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
prior  to  his  Cleveland  News  connec¬ 
tion,  has  been  designated  as  an  alter¬ 
nate  member  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Panel  in  the  handling  of  wage  stabili¬ 
zation  cases.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  Campbell -Ewald  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency. 

■ 

CORBIN  RESIGNS 

Washington,  July  21 — Charles  R. 
Corbin  who  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  before  joining  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  Director  Byron  Price 
due  to  ill  health. 


25  U.  S.  Editors 
To  Visit  England 
As  Guests  of  MOI 

About  25  prominent  American  ed 
tors  and  publishers  will  visit  ti 
United  Kingdom  before  the  end  of  tl 
summer  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bri 
ish  government.  Editor  &  Publishi 
learned  this  week. 

The  newspaper  magazine  executiyi 
comprise  half  of  some  50  Americaj 
who  have  been  invited.  Othen  c 
the  list  are  educators  and  churchme 
Six-Week  Toert 

Transportation  only  has  been  pn 
vided,  the  guests  being  “on  their  owr 
with  respect  to  expenses  from  tl 
time  of  their  arrival  in  England  uni 
their  departure  after  a  six-week  tov 
without  benefit  of  formal  itinerary. 

In  the  first  group,  which  arrivB 
July  4  and  will  return  in  mid-Augvu 
were  Ralph  McGill,  editor,  Atlow 
Constitution;  Oliver  J.  Keller,  pres 
dent,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  L.  1 
Winship,  managing  editor,  Bosta 
Globe,  and  Edward  Weeks,  edito 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Robert  McLean,  president  of  th 
Associated  Press  and  president  of  th 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  Basil  I 
Walters,  executive  editor,  Minneapoli 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune,  chairma 
of  the  AP  Managing  Editors  Associa 
tion  and  secretary  of  the  America 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  let 
July  20  on  a  BOAC  Clipper.  Mis 
Freda  Kirchway,  editor  of  The  Na 
tion,  was  scheduled  to  leave  July  2 

Others  who  have  accepted  invita 
tions  from  the  British  Ministry  of  Ir 
formation  include  William  F.  Maa( 
editor  and  publisher,  Youngstow 
(O.)  Vindicator;  W.  W.  Waymacl 
vice-president  and  editor,  Des  Afoin* 
Register  &  Tribune;  Frederick  Lewi 
Allen,  editor  of  Harper’s;  Philip  Ait 
drews.  Air  News;  Paul  Wooton,  Me 
Graw-Hill  and  New  Orleans  Timea 
Picayune  correspondent  in  Washing 
ton,  and  president  of  the  White  Hous 
Correspondents  Assn.;  and  H.  E.  Hoi 
lensbee,  editor.  Industry  and  Powe 

To  be  invited  in  the  near  futur 
are:  Lawrence  C.  Martin,  managin; 
editor,  Denver  Post;  Frank  A.  Clar 
voe,  editor,  San  Francisco  Newi 
George  Grimes,  managing  editoi 
Omaha  World-Herald;  Bill  Henrj 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  and  wa 
correspondent  who  recently  took  o: 
added  duties  as  CBS  news  chief  1 
Washington;  Clifton  Fadiman,  of  Tk 
New  Yorker  and  “Iraformation  Please’. 
James  Hilton,  Hollywood  script  write 
and  author  of  “Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips.' 
and  John  Balderston,  also  a  Holly¬ 
wood  script  writer. 

Only  One  Refntal 

’Three  who  have  been  invited  ar 
undecided  whether  to  go — Dr.  Doug 
las  Southall  Freeman,  editor, 
mond  Times-Dispatch;  Ray  Yamell,  d 
Capper’s  Farmer,  and  Floyd  Lewis  d 
Electrical  Engineering.  To  date  onli 
one  editor  has  refused  the  invitation- 
Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Konaa 
City  Star. 

The  list  of  editors  was  compiled  so 
as  to  be  representative  of  the  country 
geographically,  according  to  R«* 
MacColl,  formerly  of  the  Londo* 
Daily  Telegraph,  who  is  now  with  th* 
British  Information  Services  at  31 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  in  charge  of  pre* 
and  radio  activities.  Harold  Beresford- 
Butler,  representing  the  British  MOI 
in  Washington,  was  in  charge  of  at' 
rangements.  Lack  of  plane  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  restricted  the  In* 
to  its  present  size,  it  was  explained 

Traveling  in  small  groups  up  to  sii 
or  seven,  they  will  be  able  to  go  when 
and  where  they  want. 
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CARTOONISTS  INTERPRET  WAR  DEVELOPMENTS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


Miami  Daily  News. 


m. 

-Roy  B.  Justus  in  S'uTKsr  City  (la.)  Journal. 

— Bruce  Russell  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

— Annf  MfrjTfTi 

Two  Joumalistic 
Missions  to  Go 
To  Chungking 

Columbia  Group  to  Estab¬ 
lish  loumalism  School  .  .  . 
State  Dept.  Sending  Experts 
By  J.  B.  POWELL 

There  have  been  some  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  joumalistic  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  China 
which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
American  press,  and  also  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally. 

The  first  was  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  State  Department  of 
four  experts  in  the  field  of  news, 
news  -  photography,  radio  programs 
and  trade  journalism  who  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  proceed  to  China  shortly  in 
accordance  with  a  “cultural”  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Chungking  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  second  development,  which  is 
also  closely  linked  with  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Information  is  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  of  a  mission  of  four 
joumalistic  experts  which  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  China  to  establish  a  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  journalism. 

Personnel  of  Groups 

The  personnel  of  these  two  groups 
is  as  follows: 

State  Department:  Floyd  Taylor, 
assistant  city  editor.  New  York 
Vorld-Telegram;  George  Grim,  radio 
program  expert;  George  Alexander- 
son,  news  photographer.  New  York 
Times;  Frank  Buchner,  trade  maga- 
hne  and  house  organ  editor,  late  of 
bright  Aeronautical  Corporation. 

Columbia  University:  Professor 
Harold  Cross,  teacher  of  newspaper 
Wrisprudence  at  Columbia  and  legal 
sdviser  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Richard  Baker,  assistant 
sditor  of  World  Outlook,  monthly 
oagazine  of  the  Methodist  Church; 
^oyd  Rodgers,  radio  program  direc- 
br.  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Anthony 
Hralle,  managing  editor  of  the  Hor- 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune. 

The  salaries  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  State  Department 
Stoup  are,  presumably,  to  be  de¬ 


frayed  from  the  Cultural  Bureau 
funds  of  that  department. 

As  for  the  Columbia  University 
group,  the  traveling  expenses  from 
New  York  to  Chungking  and  salaries 
for  three  years  are  to  be  covered 
from  a  fund  of  $50,000  contributed 
annually  for  three  years  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor.  Housing  for  both 
groups  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
Chungking  government. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  de¬ 
parture  in  the  joumalistic  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  China  has 
aroused  interest  in  editorial  and  cor¬ 
respondence  circles  concerned  with 
the  Far  East  due  to  the  “official” 
nature  of  the  two  journalistic  mis¬ 
sions.  Considerable  speculation  has 
been  aroused  because  of  the  bearing 
which  the  despatch  of  the  two  mis¬ 
sions  may  have  on  the  normal  flow 
of  news  between  the  two  countries 
through  the  press  associations,  spe¬ 
cial  correspondents  and  radio. 

Arranged  by  H.  K.  Tong 

The  arrangements  for  the  trips  of 
the  two  journalistic  missions  to 
China  was  made  by  Hollington  K. 
Tong,  Vice-Minister  of  Information 
of  the  Nationalist  Government,  who 
visited  the  United  States  recently  in 
company  with  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  Tong  received  most  of  his 
journalistic  education  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  but  took  his  degree  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  He  is  close  to  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  is  a  much 
more  powerful  official  in  China  than 
is  Elmer  Davis  in  this  country,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  legislative 
restrictions  in  China  under  the 
Kuemintang  Party  dictatorship.  The 
overseas  branch  of  OWI  is  already 
represented  in  Free  China  by  two  or 
three  practical  newspapermen  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  Far  East. 
They  work  in  close  coopieration  with 
the  press  association  representatives. 
There  is  no  duplication  of  effort  be¬ 
tween  OWI  and  the  regular  news 
channels. 

In  conversations  which  Mr.  Tong 
had  with  newspapermen  while  he 
was  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
he  intimated  that  his  chief  objective 
in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a  graduate  school  of  journalism 
under  the  supervision  of  the  China 
Ministry  of  Information,  was  to  train 
press-contact  men  for  service  in 
various  Chinese  Embassies,  Lega¬ 


tions  and  Consulates  over  the  world 
after  peace  has  been  restored.  The 
impression  was  created  that  Tong 
was  interested  more  in  training  press 
public  relations  men  for  government 
service  rather  than  nm-of-mill 
newspapermen. 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  aroused  particular  interest 
at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  among 
graduates  of  that  institution  because 
of  its  long-standing  exchange  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Yenching  University,  for¬ 
merly  of  Peiping,  but  now  located  in 
Chengtu,  Szechuen  Province  in  Free 
China.  Under  this  exchange  arrange¬ 
ment  the  University  of  Missouri  has 
supplied  a  journalism  teacher  to  the 
faculty  of  Yenching  University  for 
several  years  and  as  a  result  many 
Chinese  students  have  come  to  Mis¬ 
souri  to  complete  their  educational 
work  and  practical  training  for  the 
journalism  degree. 

Chinese  Paper's  Donation 

The  prestige  which  the  Missouri- 
Yenching  arrangement  has  enjoyed 
in  Chinese  newspaper  circles  was  in¬ 
dicated  recently  when  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  leading  independent 
Chinese  papers,  the  Ta  Kung,  Pao, 
donated  $100,000  (Chinese  currency)  a 
year  for  three  years  to  finance 
Yenching’s  part  of  the  exchange  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Missouri.  The  dona¬ 
tion  was  made  to  commemorate  the 
service  of  a  former  editor  of  the  paper 
who  died  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Missouri  and 
Yenching  Universities,  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Shanghai  has  also  main¬ 
tained  courses  in  journalism  taught  by 
a  Missouri  graduate.  Professor  Mau¬ 
rice  E.  Votaw,  who  is  now  in  Chung¬ 
king  as  St.  John’s  has  been  occupied 
by  the  Japanese. 

Dean  Frank  Mott,  who  succeeded 
the  late  Dean  Frank  L.  Martin  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  was  in  New  York  recently 
and  conferred  with  Mr.  Tong.  In  a 
later  conversation  with  friends  Dean 
Mott  said  that  Missouri  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  continue  its  exchange  re¬ 
lationship  with  Yenching  and  possibly 
other  large  private  universities  in 
China  as  in  the  past.  The  original  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Yenching  was  made 
by  the  late  Dean  Walter  Williams  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


ASNE  Surveys 
Color  Comics 
For  Paper  Saving 

Seek  Standardization 
Of  Color  Comic  Mats 
For  Smaller  Rolls 

Members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  whose  news¬ 
papers  print  a  color  comic  section  in 
their  own  plants  received  a  question¬ 
naire  this  week  from  Secretary  Basil 
L.  Walters,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  seeking  information 
which  may  lead  to  a  saving  of  paper. 

Editors  are  asked  to  confer  with 
their  business  managers  and  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendents  in  compiling  the 
desired  information.  The  question¬ 
naire  was  prepared  by  John  J.  Shea, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  John  W.  Park, 
Chicago  Tribune;  A.  H.  Burns,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  and  W.  E. 
Wines  of  the  •  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  Answers  to  the  questions 
are  desired  in  arriving  at  some  de¬ 
cision  concerning  a  possible  stand¬ 
ardization  of  color  comic  mats. 

“If  the  width  of  color  mats  could 
be  standardized,  smaller  width  rolls 
could  be  used  by  several  newspapers,” 
stated  Mr.  Walters  in  his  letter  accom¬ 
panying  the  questionnaire.  “This 
would  contribute  to  a  real  national 
saving  in  white  paper.  Also  it  would 
eliminate  considerable  confusion  in  all 
shops  and  syndicates.” 

The  questionnaire  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  through  ASNE.  Mr.  Walters  ex¬ 
plained.  because  the  suggestion  of 
standardizing  color  comics  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  an  ASNE  committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roy  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  Star,  to  consult  with  syn¬ 
dicates  after  the  last  annual  ASNE 
meeting  when  it  became  obvious  that 
steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  con- 
se!ve  white  paper.  The  completed 
questionnaires  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  ANPA  mechanical  committee  to 
analyze  and  to  make  practical  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Data  sought  includes  information 
concerning  whether  or  not  press 
equipment  can  be  altered  to  handle  a 
58-inch  roll  (or  29-inch  on  a  single 
width  press)  if  comic  mats  were  made 
narrower. 
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How  Coast  Daily 
Increased  Its 
Church  Linage 

Spokane,  Wash.,  July  12 — During 
the  first  five  months  of  1943  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  and  the 
Daily  Chronicle  carried  44,328  lines 
of  church  advertising  or  18.6  pages. 
This  was  a  gain  of  352.3%  over  the 
same  period  in  1942.  Lawrence  Jack 
of  Ae  sales  staff  describes  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  obtaining  the  increase  as 
follows: 

“When  we  started,  we  had  plenty 
of  prospects  to  work  on.  By  going 
through  the  City  Directory,  we  found 
there  were  139  chxirches  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  in  Spokane,  including 
service  groups  sponsored  by 
churches  and  evangelistic  halls  of 
which  there  are  four  or  five.  We 
foimd  that  we  could  usually  sell  the 
preacher  on  a  $75  a  year  contract  but 
in  most  cases,  had  to  go  to  the  board 
for  the  money.  In  signing  contracts 
with  the  various  boards,  we  sonae- 
times  secured  one,  two,  or  three  sig¬ 
natures.  A  representative  issue  of 
the  Spokesman-Review  for  June  last 
year  ran  an  average  of  5  to  10 
church  ads.  Now  the  Spokesman- 
Review  runs  from  12  to  15  church 
ads.  In  the  Chronicle  last  June  we 
ran  from  10  to  15  church  ads  and  this 
year  we  run  from  40  to  50.  All  of 
the  advertisers  are  running  on  a 
yearly  basis  with  45  or  50  contracts 
on  a  weekly  minimum. 

“In  order  to  sell  this  advertising, 
we  had  to  evolve  some  new  talking 
points.  One  of  them  is  that  there 
are  approximately  27,000  persons  who 
are  newcomers  to  Spokane,  attracted 
here  by  the  new  light  metals  plants 
and  other  war  industries.  Advertis¬ 
ing  to  interest  these  new  people  in 
churches,  is  used  as  a  selling  argu¬ 
ment. 

“Since  churches  are  always  hard 
pressed  financially  we  sometimes  find 
an  influential  man  in  the  church  who 
has  plenty  of  money  and  suggest  that 
he  pay  for  the  advertising.  That  has 
been  done  in  at  least  a  dozen  cases, 
with  the  advertising  all  paid  up  for  a 
year  in  advance. 

“Evangelists  come  through  the  city 
quite  often.  They  come  to  the  office 
and  want  a  big  splurge  of  advertising 
in  the  papers.  They  can  afford  to  do 
that  because  they  come  in  here  and 
walk  away  with  plenty  of  money.  We 
tell  the  local  ministers  that  they  can 
bring  new  members  into  their 
churches  with  advertising  as  well  as 
get  more  money.  Most  ministers  agree 
with  this  for  they  usually  feel  that  if 
they  can  get  one  new  member  in  a 
year,  it  has  been  worth  the  $50  or  $70 
it  costs. 

“We  have  what  we  call  the  ‘Luth¬ 
eran  Church  Block.’  Last  year  we 
had  three  or  four  Lutheran  Churches 
on  contract  by  the  year.  One  of  the 
Lutheran  ministers  came  to  us  and 
wanted  to  know  if  we  could  make  a 
composite  ad  with  all  eleven  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  under  one  group. 
He  suggested  that  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen,  who  is  quite  a  good  worker  in 
one  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  have 
the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
each  church  at  his  office.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  than  having  them 
come  down  to  the  newspaper  offices. 
We  got  them  all  there  and  put  the 
idea  over.  The  Lutheran  Service  Or¬ 
ganization  is  signed  up  too.  We  have 
sold  the  Lutheran  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  heading  and  they  pay  for 
it.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  CO.,  Akron, 

Ohio,  used  1,785-line  advertisements 
in  173  major  newspapers  July  18  to 
give  American  car  owners  the  true 
facts  about  synthetic  rubber.  Writing 
under  the  heading  “I’d  Like  to  Tell 
You  the  Inside  Story  of  Synthetic 
Rubber,”  J.  P.  Seiberling,  president 
of  the  company,  attempted  to  give  full 
and  correct  information  on  this  con¬ 
troversial  subject  to  car  and  truck 
owners.  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  is  the  agency. 

In  large  display  advertising  space  in 
113  newspapers  across  the  country, 
Internationai.  Shoe  Company,  St. 
Louis,  this  week  addressed  a  “vital 
message  to  all  shoe  buyers,”  telling 
the  civilian  shoe-buying  public  that 
shoes  of  serviceable  quality  are  still 
available  for  purchase.  The  one-time 
institutional  message  appeared  in  53 
metropolitan  dailies  and  60  newspa¬ 
pers  in  factory  cities,  along  with  shoe 
and  leather  industry  trade  publica¬ 
tions.  Advertising  was  placed  through 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency. 

Chicago  Restaurant  Association 
has  appointed  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
to  direct  its  advertising  and  public 
relations  program.  Miller  Munson,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  has  announced  that 
the  proposed  program  will  cover  three 
major  objectives:  (1)  attracting  new 
employes  to  the  restaurant  business; 
(2)  impressing  present  employes  with 
the  character  and  stability  of  their 
jobs;  (3)  making  the  public  under¬ 
stand  the  part  restaurants  play  in  the 
war  economy.  Newspapers  and  radio 
will  be  used. 

Club  Aluminum  Products  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  this  week  launched  a  test  cam¬ 
paign  in  three  Chicago  afternoon 
papers  and  spot  announcements  over 
two  Chicago  radio  stations,  in  behalf 
of  its  household  cleaners  and  p>olishes. 
Club  Aluminum  Cleaner  is  designed 
especially  to  take  the  place  of  steel 
wool  in  cleaning  aluminum,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  points  out.  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  places  the 
account. 

Stating  the  belief  that  post-war  as 
large  an  army  of  engineers,  techni¬ 
cians,  executives  and  business  men 
will  go  abroad  to  administer  the  peace 
as  there  are  troops  overseas  now  ad¬ 
ministering  the  war,  Linguaphone  In¬ 
stitute  is  conducting  its  first  mid¬ 
summer  advertising  campaign.  About 
15  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  will  carry  the  ads  through  Sep¬ 
tember  emphasizing  the  institute’s 
home  study  courses  in  29  languages. 
In  general  three  insertions  are  placed 
weekly,  one  large  ad  Saturday  or 
Sunday  and  two  teasers  through  the 
week.  Arthur  Rosenburg  Co.  is  the 
agency  and  Joseph  Ellner  account 
executive. 

A  new  advertising  campaign  for 
National  Distillers’  “Old  Overholt” 
bottled-in-bond  rye  whiskey  will  be 
launched  early  in  August  in  national 
weekly  magazines.  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

As  a  part  of  the  coordinated  news¬ 
paper  campaign  being  sponsored  by 
major  eastern  railroads,  the  Erie 
Railroad  recently  ran  an  ad  in  news- 
papiers  showing  how  by  keeping  food 
supplies  moving  railroads  are  making 
it  possible  for  housewives  to  have 
ration-free  fresh  foods.  Other  topics 
which  are  covered  in  the  campaign, 
being  interpreted  differently  by  the 
various  railroads,  are  the  handling  of 
fuel,  coopieration  among  railroads,  and 


the  part  of  the  railroad  employe  in 
the  war  effort. 

Brantff  Airways  is  running  a  series 
of  ads  in  85  newspapiers  in  cities 
served  by  Braniff  or  adjacent  thereto, 
designed  to  make  the  public  air- 
minded  for  the  p)ost-war  period  ahead. 
Theme  of  the  summer  series  is  found 
in  the  opiening  phrase  of  each  ad,  “in 
the  tomorrow  that  is  nearly  today.” 
Each  ad  is  illustrated  with  informal 
sketches  and  the  message  is  signed 
by  BranifF s  president.  “The  Globe 
Starts  on  YOUR  Main  Street!”  says 
the  headline  of  one  ad,  in  discussing 
the  p)ost-war  era  when  “there  will  be 
no  limit  to  the  journeys  you  can  take 
by  stepping  outside  your  front  door.” 
R.  J.  Potts-Calkins  &  Holden,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  the  agency. 

Roland  G.  E.  Ullman  Organization 
has  released  a  campaign  in  business 
publications  on  behalf  of  Wilmington 
Fibre  Specialty  Co. 

Trojan  Powder  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  commercial  ex¬ 
plosives,  and  chemicals,  has  appointed 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency 
as  advertising  and  merchandising 
counsel. 

The  Standard  On,  Co.  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  placing  advertisements  in  key 
cities  throughout  its  marketing  terri¬ 
tory  urging  the  public  to  be  blood 
donors  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  The  advertisement  is  a  thank- 
you  note  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  given  their  blood  to  save 
the  lives  of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
Thousands  of  reproductions  will  be 
prepared  and  used  to  stimulate  even 
greater  interest  in  blood  donations. 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  using  a  list  of  approximately  85 
newspapjers  on  a  national  basis,  fea¬ 
turing  42-line  weekly  insertions  on 
Arcady  Dog  Food,  through  Presba- 
Fellers  &  Presba,  Inc.,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

B.  S.  Pearsall  Butter  Co.,  Elgin, 
Ill.  is  using  a  combination  of  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  in  New  England  on 
a  twice  a  week  schedule  for  Elgin 
Margerine,  through  Schwimmer  & 
Scott,  Chicago  agency. 

’The  Sun  Harbor  Packing  Co.,  San 
Diego,  one  of  the  nation’s  major  tuna 
packers,  has  retained  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  to  conduct  its  first  national 
brand  advertising  campaign.  During 
the  1942  season,  60%  of  the  company’s 
tuna  pack  was  sold  to  the  government, 
the  balance  going  into  private  brands 
sold  by  chain  stores.  This  year,  the 
government  has  released  the  entire 
pack  for  civilian  consumption.  That 
portion  of  the  company’s  tuna  supply 
not  going  into  private  brands  will  be 
packed  and  sold  under  the  company’s 
own  label.  Jack  Little,  senior  account 
executive  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Los  Angeles,  will  direct  the  campaign, 
which  will  break  some  time  in  the 
early  fall. 

Jay  Harrison,  advertising  manager 
of  Golden  Brand  Food  Products  Co., 
Philadelphia,  makers  of  Cream  Wipt 
Salad  Dressing,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Flash  Products  Co.,  New  York  City, 
makers  of  “Flash,”  lemon  mixer  for 
liquor,  fountain  trade  and  cookery 
use,  has  appointed  Hill  Advertising, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency. 
Advertising  on  a  national  basis,  ex¬ 
tended  to  various  territories,  will  be 
timed  to  coincide  with  increased  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  SiLEX  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  glass  coffee  makers 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


War  Dept.  Stops  Use 
Of  "Radar"  in  Ads 

The  increasing  use  of  adverti*in| 
and  publicity  regarding  Radar  was 
put  to  a  stop  this  week  by  a  letter  k 
electronic  manfuacturers  from  Col 
John  T.  Winterich,  Signal  Corps,  chie! 
of  the  War  Department  public  rela¬ 
tions  bureau  review  branch. 

“During  the  past  two  months,’ 
wrote  Winterich,  “a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  has  been  devotee 
to  the  subject  of  Radar.  Some  of  thi 
proposed  publicity  has  included  classi¬ 
fied  information,  release  of  whid 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  enemy 

“Other  types  of  publicity  have  pro¬ 
moted  controversy  as  to  allocatiai  a 
credit  for  the  development  of  Radar 
This  has  not  been  conducive  to  co¬ 
operation  at  home  and  abroad— co¬ 
operation  which  is  essential  to  thi 
winning  of  the  war.” 

He  asked  that  the  manufacturer 
cooperate  in  discontinuing  the  featur¬ 
ing  of  the  radio-location  device. 

A  similar  request  was  sent  to  agen- 
cies  handling  the  advertising  by  Capt 
John  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  in  a  wire  “rescind¬ 
ing  previous  approval  on  Radar.' 
Advertising  already  in  the  works  me¬ 
chanically  was  not  affected  by  tin 
order,  and  agency  representative! 
stated  that  they  were  now  avoidinj 
explicit  mention  of  Radar,  but  tha 
it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  th( 
extent  of  the  order  until  new  ads  hac 
been  submitted  for  approval. 
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McKesson  &  Robbins 
Plans  Fall  Campaign 


A  new  advertising  program  for  Me 
Kesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  involving  ar| 
appropriation  of  approximately  $2,000, 
000  representing  2%  of  the  estimate«| 
total  of  $100,000,000  spent  annually  t(| 
advertise  all  products  sold  in  the  na 
tion’s  drug  stores,  was  discussed  a 
the  concern’s  two-day  conference  a| 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  last  week. 

Education,  both  through  informative 
factual  advertising  copy  to  consumer 
and  in  personal  contacts  with  sales 
persons  in  retail  stores,  will  play  a: 
important  part  in  the  1943-44  advertis 
ing  and  promotion  plans,  according  ti 
L.  M.  VanRiper,  vice-president  ii 
charge  of  advertising.  The  new  pro 
gram  will  begin  with  a  fall  campaigi 
keyed  to  the  theme  of  “Home  Healtl 
Defense”  in  cooperation  with  “Nationa 
Wartime  Health  Week.” 

To  the  attending  executives,  mer 
chandising  managers  and  special  rep: 
resentatives  from  divisions  throughou 
the  country  J.  D.  Tarcher,  president  d| 
J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.,  New  York  adver 
tising  agency,  declared  that  the  con 
sumer  advertising  would  contaii 
“factual  information  to  assist  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  maintaining  health  through  wis 
buying.” 


RESTRICT  CLASSIFIED 

St.  Louis,  July  16 — The  Post-D>>' 
patch  announced  here  today  that  m» 
sures  have  been  adopted  to  reduce  ta 
amount  of  paper  vised  in  daily 
Sunday  editions  by  restricting  the  sW 
of  all  Help  Wanted  advertisements* 
a  maximum  of  one  column  wide  W 
two  inches  deep,  or  28  agate  lio*| 
No  type  larger  than  18-point  light  fs« 
will  be  used  for  Help  Wanted  cla^ 
fications  and  Help  Wanted  ads  *■ 
appear  only  in  the  classified  coluffl* 
ITie  limitations,  adopted  in  conw 
ance  with  WPB  orders  to  cons«'* 
paper,  will  be  removed  “as  soon  • 
conditions  permit,”  said  the  paper- 
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tions,  of  men  and  women,  this  siirvey 
is  a  statistical  verification  which 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  more 
accurately  the  relative  success  of  ads 
within  an  individual  classification  or 
of  ads  in  several  classifications. 

The  product  indexes,  which  follow, 
show  the  degree  of  inherent  interest 
in  advertising  of  various  products. 
Thus,  when  using  them  in  making  a 
readership  survey,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  more  accurately  how  much 
of  the  readership  success  or  failure  of 
an  ad  is  due  to  the  amount  of  normal 
interest  in  the  product  advertised  and 
how  much  is  due  to  the  ad  itself. 

Since  the  average  size  of  ads  in  the 
survey  was  275  lines,  in  the  tabulation 
advertising  in  each  product  classifica¬ 
tion  was  corrected  for  space  size  on 
that  basis,  and  average  observation 
was  set  at  100. 

The  following  tables  show  men’s 
and  women’s  interest  in  22  principal 
product  classifications: 

Index 

Product  Classification  {Men) 

1.  Apparel — Men  .  213 

2.  Tobacco,  Cigars  .  162 

3.  Gas,  Oil  .  160 

4.  Passenger  Cars  .  ISO 

5.  Cigarettes  .  145 

6.  Alcoholic  Beverages  .  143 

7.  Shaving  Eijuipment  .  143 

8.  Non-Alcoholic  Beverages  .  117 

9.  Hair  Preparations  .  112 

10.  Confectionery  .  108 

11.  Tran.sirartation,  Hotels  .  103 

12.  Insurance.  Banking,  Finance....  93 

13.  Medicinal  .  93 

14.  Perfumes,  Deodorants  .  67 

15.  Food  Beverages  .  63 

16.  Animal  Foods  .  53 

17.  Foods  .  53 

18.  Toilet  Soaps  .  4g 

19.  Household  Supplies  .  47 

20.  Laundry  Soaps  and  Qeansers...  33 

21.  Women’s  Apparel  .  32 

22.  Co.smetics  . 30 
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for  retailers  and  wholesalers.  The 
program,  which  concerns  chiefly  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising  and  distribution, 
was  developed  by  the  WPB  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements  working  with 
the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Soft  Goods 
Industry  Advisory  Committee. 

"The  basis  of  this  policy,”  explained 
Nelson,  “is  the  voluntary  elimination 
by  the  industry  of  all  retail  practices 
which  tempt  people  to  buy  more  than 
they  immediately  need — ‘fear  of  scarc¬ 
ity*  appeals  in  advertising  and  in  sales, 
and  oUier  promotional  activities  which 
in  ordinary  times  help  to  swell  the 
volume  of  sales.  The  policy  does  not 


WAR  ADS  LEAD  AGAIN  IN  CONTINUING  STUDY 

In  the  study  of  the  June  4  issue  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  war  theme  ads 
not  only  took  top  readership  honors  with  men  and  women  readers  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  time,  but  also  captured  second  and  third  places  as  well,  according  to  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation's  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  Report 
No.  62.  The  General  Electric  ad  on  page  10  (1,260  lines)  took  top  honors  with  men 
(35%)  and  third  place  with  women  (30*%).  The  ad,  catchily  entitled  "You  don't  have 
to  stand  in  lino  to  buy  ELECTRIC  POWERI",  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  electric  power  being  used  by  military  camps  and  war  factories,  the  electrical 
industry  still  has  a  sufficient  supply  to  serve  civilian  needs.  The  1,200-line  Esso  ad 
(page  15)  drew  the  largest  number  of  women  readers  (34%).  It  placed  second  with 
men  (33%).  Over  half  of  the  space  was  devoted  to  a  dominant,  eye-capturing  illus¬ 
tration.  The  copy  related  the  way  in  which  Esso's  petroleum  research  program,  insti¬ 
tuted  years  before  the  war,  is  bearing  fruit  now  in  the  production  of  toluol  bombs. 
Second  with  women  (31%)  and  third  with  men  (29%)  was  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  ad  (975  lines)  on  page  14.  The  principal  portion  of  the  ad  was  devoted 
to  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  send  "V  Mail"  letters  to  those  in  service  overseas,  while 
another  part  of  the  ad  urged  those  on  the  home  front  to  buy  more  war  bonds. 


vertising,  including,  “scare,”  “buy  - 7" 

now,”  and  “we  may  not  be  able  to  and  war  theme  advertising,  which  in 
get  more”  practices,  the  reference  to  national  magazines  already  accounts 
quantities,  large  or  small,  in  promo-  for  more  than  50%  of  the  copy, 
tkm,  with  the  exception  of  bona  fide  John  Wanamaker,  New  York  and 
clearance  sales,  and  use  of  “sale”  Philadelphia  department  store,  an- 
prioes,  again  excepting  clearance  sales,  swered  the  request  to  conform  with  a 
iKluding  comparison  prices,  “special  seven-column  ad  in  the  New  York 
value”  appeals,  and  the  use  of  the  Times,  July  19,  giving  highlights  of  the 
word  “sale.”  The  latter  provision  does  program  as  sign-posts  on  the  road  to 
not  eliminate  comparisons  of  partic-  “Better  Public  Service,”  and  stating 
■jlar  prices  with  ceiling  prices  for  par-  the  store’s  agreement  with  the  OCR. 

Asserted  the  ad,  “In  our  opinion,  this 
To  replace  the  items  eliminated  the  constructive  program  of  the  OCR  will 


Product  Interest 
Has  Bearing  On 
Ad  Readership 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper, 
Agency  Researchers, 

Survey  Ads  Together 

titular  items.  Asserted  the  ad,  “In  our  opinion,  this 

To  replace  the  items  eliminated  the  constructive  program  of  the  OCR  will  determining  the  true  attention 

program  suggests  that  advertising  and  prove  valuable  not  only  in  the  public  value  ^of^  newspaj^r  advertisemente  it 
sales  promotions  apioeals  be  diverted  interest,  but  will  '  '  ~  " 

M  item  advertising  of  regular  mer-  code  for  the  betterment  of  all 
chandise,  institutional  copy,  conserva-  tailers.” 

!ion  and  care  of  goods,  repair  service  On  the  following  day  Pacific  Mills, 
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serve  as  a  useful  feasible  to  compare  without  H-  Medicinal 

j-g.  qualification  the  readership  of  women  Householi 

interest  product  ads  with  that  of  men  T^ans^n-' 

interest  ones,  according  to  a  survey  15  oTi 

made  by  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  and  his  16.  Animal  F 
wife,  Virginia  M.  Epes  Harper,  re-  >7.  Apparel- 
searchers  at  McCann-Erickson  Ad-  Passengei 
vertising  Agency,  New  York.  In  ad-  In'jlTrTnce 

dition,  the  survey  shows  the  fallacy  21.  Alcoholic 
of  determining  the  success  of  one  ad  22.  Tobacco, 
by  comparing  its  unqualified  reader- 
ship  with  that  of  an  ad  selling  a  dif-  Both  Mr. 
ferent  tyfie  of  product  with  a  marked-  that  their  sj 
ly  different  natural  interest.  That  is,  both  at  hor 
for  example,  in  a  survey  of  women  offices  at 
readers  comparing  a  cosmetic  ad  with  proved  suc( 
a  cigar  one.  work  of  res 

This  study,  a  part  of  the  McCann-  the  writing 
Chicago  office  by  Erickson  Continuing  Study  of  News-  with  Mr.  Hj 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New  York  adver-  paper  Readership  and  one  of  many  3*3d  Mrs.  Hs 
tising  agency,  early  in  September,  was  made  and  being  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  able  form. 

- J  this  week  by  Thomas  Harper,  is  based  on  over  4,000  adver-  Virginia  I 

D’Arcy  Brophy,  president.  Chester  tisements  appearing  in  standard  size  the  late  Ho: 

- ,  - >  is  resigning  as  vice-  daily  newspapers  checked  for  reader-  the  Washin_ 

be  president  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  ship  by  L.  M.  Clark,  Inc.,  1938-1941.  sociated  Press  in  the  last  war  and 

Pfo-  Chicago,  effective  Aug.  15,  will  have  The  work  was  begun  by  the  Harpers  vice-president  and  general  manager 

wUl  depend  in  large  p^t  on  the  charge  of  the  new  office  as  executive  with  magazine  ads,  of  which  some  for  David  Lawrence  on  the  old  Con¬ 
an  nnai  oce^ciations.”  vice-president  and  a  director  of  Ken-  30,000  have  now  been  checked,  and  solidated  Press,  began  helping  Mr. 

_ _ _  ,  -  .  ..  _ t.  The  office,  location  the  newspaper  survey,  begun  in  1940,  Harper  before  their  marriage  18 

..H:  1_  _ ■”  ■  ■  i  now  covers  nearly  10,000  ads.  In  months  ago  and  later  joined  him  in 

Nelson  and  complete  merchandising,  creative  and  making  various  studies  169  different  the  office. 

>■  .  .While  a^istant  factors  are  taken  into  consideration.  <.,>11  h 

All  of  the  surveys  are  designed  to  STARTS  AD  COLUMN 
in  the  Navy  diuing  the  aid  the  creative  departments  of  the  The  Chicago  Sun  this  week  began 
agency,  and,  therefore,  are  copy  rather  publishing  a  weekly  advertising  news 

that  market  research  jobs.  column  to  appear  on  Mondays.  Writ- 

While,  according  to  Harper,  com-  ten  by  John  Milliken,  Sun  financial 

mon  sense  might  approximate  the  or-  staff  member,  the  column  is  devoted  to 

the  Chicago  office  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  der  of  interest,  in  product  classifies-  advertising  news  of  the  midwest  area. 


iepartments,  and  national  and  local  makers  of  cotton  and  rayon  fabrics, 
*ar  efforts,  and  that  salespersons  be  used  the  Times  to  urge  consumers  to 
appeal,  that  follow  Nelson’s  rules,  “Don’t  buy  more 
.1.  Don’t  buy  it  before 
multiple  sales,  and  that  they  be  you  need  it.  Make  it  last  as  long  as 

you  can,”  thus  helping  to  avoid  ra¬ 
tioning.  The  ad  also  emphasized  the 


iiined  to  avoid  scare  _ 1,  IT-l _ 

iey  not  be  given  special  commissions  than  you  need, 
for  r"'*--’-  — ' —  — ' 
given  care  of  goods  information. 

Equitable  distribution  of  goods  _ _ 

the  6nal  point,  and  retailers  are  urged  value  of  the  Pacific  Factag,  part  of 
wt  to  discriminate  between  customers  the  company’s  program  of  informative 
^filling  orders  or  to  sell  any  customer  labeling,  which  tells  what  the  custom- 
lOuds  in  excess  of  reasonable  needs,  er  can  expect  from  the  fabric. 

In  commenting  on  this  “Declaration  ■ 

d  Policy”  to  which  retailers  are  not  NEW  K  61  E  OFTICE 
tiered  but  “requested  to  conform”  Establishment  of  a 
wid  R.  Craig,  of  the  American  Re- 
^  Federation,  wrote  to  retail  asso-  -s.-... 

^tioM,  “With  an  effective  program  of  announced 


,  - - - -  4 ...  eniiiwuiitcta 

“-*5  lund,  the  supply  of  textiles  will 

*  stretched  over  a  longer  period  and  FousC  who 

stioning  and  allocation  can 
•voided.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
gum  1  ■"  ^ _ 

*>leand  local  retail  associations.'  _ _ 

H*  rontinued,  “We  wish  to  snowball  yon  &  Eckhardt.  ~  ' 

•  national  response  which  will  not  yet  to  be  announced,  will  maintain 

prove  to  Messrs.  _  _ _ I  _ _ ! _ " 

^teside  that  the  retail  dry  goods  research  facilities. 

“J)*shy  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  sports  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Herald, 

**7  but  also  to  make  retailers  fully  Foust  enlisted  ff _ f  " _  '  '  „  ' 

•***  of  its  vital  significance  to  their  first  World  War,  and  after  the  war  he 
"9Ply  of  goods.”  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  re- 

executives  anticipated  that  porter.  In  1920,  Foust  entered  the  ad- 
^rmation  to  the  policy  would  re-  vertising  business  as  a  copyvndter  in 
"‘‘I  in  even  greater  use  of  institutional  -  —  _  _ 
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Status  of  WLB 
Newspaper  Panel 
Remains  in  Doubt 

Decision  from  Notional 

Board  Awaited 

As  to  Future  Authority 

Chicago,  July  21 — ITie  status  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Panel,  established 
March  1  of  this  year  to  act  upon  all 
applications  for  voluntary  wage  ad¬ 
justments  and  dispute  cases  arising 
in  the  newspaper  business,  remained 
in  doubt  this  week  as  the  panel  and 
the  Chicago  Regional  Labor  Board 
marked  time  awaiting  decision  from 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  as  to 
the  future  authority  of  the  panel. 

Originally  set  up  as  an  advisory 
panel  to  make  recommendations  for 
wage  stabilization,  the  Newspa^^r 
Panel  was  granted  additional  authority 
on  June  16  to  make  final  decisions 
in  all  “unanimously-passed  voluntary 
wage  or  salary  adjustment  cases  where 
the  increase  falls  within  the  National 
War  Labor  Board’s  15%  cost-of-living 
maladjustment  formula.”  In  other 
types  of  wage  salary  cases,  and  in 
all  disputes,  ^  Newspaper  Panel  was 
instructed  to  make  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Regional  War  Labor  Board 
in  Chicago. 

Expedited  Fieal  Dispositien 

Ihis  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  final  approval  of  cases, 
which  had  previously  gone  to  NWLB 
in  Washington,  resulting  in  consider¬ 
able  delays.  During  recent  weeks, 
publisher  members  of  the  panel  have 
reported  that  the  June  16  directive 
had  greatly  expedited  final  disposition 
of  cases.  In  most  instances,  not  more 
than  three  to  four  weeks  are  required 
to  obtain  final  approval  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  wage  case  under  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  regional  board 
in  Chicago. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Connally- 
Smith  Act,  two  new  questions  have 
arisen  seriously  affecting  the  work 
of  the  panel.  The  first  question  arises 
from  the  provision  of  the  law  that  War 
Labor  Board  representatives  shall  not 
participate  in  cases  where  they  repre¬ 
sent  either  party.  Commenting  upon 
the  situation,  Robert  K.  Burns,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel  and  of  the  Chicago 
Regional  Labor  Board,  stated: 

“Since  the  newspaper  panel  is  made 
up  of  equal  representatives  of  the 
publishers  and  the  unions,  there  has 
been  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
could  sit  on  their  own  cases  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past.  The 
panel  was  originally  created  in  order 
that  union  and  publisher  representa¬ 
tives  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  intricate  wage  and  dispute 
problems  might  have  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  these  problems  that 
affect  their  interests. 

Delegation  of  Power 

“However,  it  is  not  felt  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  should  restrict 
the  panel’s  operation,  since  the  panel 
activities  have  been  confined  to  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  to  the  regional 
or  national  board  and  has  acted  finally 
only  in  cases  where  the  parties  have 
already  come  to  an  agreement.  The 
law  itself  makes  specific  reference  to 
a  dispute,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
statute  to  indicate  that  the  panel  rep¬ 
resentatives  may  not  sit  on  cases 
where  parties  are  in  agreement. 

“The  second  issue  raised  by  the 
passage  of  the  Connally-Smith  law 
is  somewhat  more  fundamental  and 
relates  to  the  right  of  the  national 
board  to  delegate  its  authority  to  the 
regional  board  and  to  industry  com¬ 
missions  and  panels.  The  basic  ques¬ 


tion  involved  is  the  extent  to  which 
an  administrative  agency  can  delegate 
its  statutory  power.  This  question 
is  now  being  considered  by  ^e  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  and  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is 
believed  that  some  procedure  will  be 
developed  whereby  the  regional  boards 
and  industry  panels  can  act,  under 
the  general  authorization  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  national  board,  in  a  way 
that  will  permit  the  rapid  disposition 
of  cases.” 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Special  Standing  Committee, 
in  commenting  on  the  possibility  of 
newspaper  wage  stabilization  cases 
again  facing  a  bottleneck  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  asserted: 

“nie  directive  that  gave  increased 
authority  to  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Panel  has  ceased  to  become  effective. 
Therefore,  all  decisions  now  being 
made  by  the  panel  are  ineffective.  This 
situation  is  very  unsatisfactory  both 
for  publishers  and  their  employes. 
Unless  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
makes  some  decision  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  that  will  permit  publishers  and 
their  employes  to  do  what  they  have 
long  since  agreed  upon  as  to  wage 
increases,  the  panel  serves  no  pur¬ 
pose  whatsoever — except  to  increase 
the  delay  that  the  publi^ers  and  their 
employes  endured  before  we  had  a 
panel. 

“If  the  panel  is  to  be  of  real  service 
to  publishers  and  employe  groups 
seeking  wage  adjustments,  it  must 
have  sufficient  authority  to  decide 
cases  and  not  have  to  wait  for  weeks 
to  learn  if  their  recommendations 
have  been  approved.” 

Chairman  Burns  this  week  released 
a  report  as  of  July  2,  based  on  the 
first  four  months  of  the  panel’s  opera¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  panel 
received  a  total  of  1,224  cases,  includ¬ 
ing  1,176  wage  applications  and  48 
dispute  cases.  The  panel  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  938  cases,  leaving  286  cases 
on  hand  for  processing  as  of  July  2. 
A  breakdown  of  the  cases  approved 
showed  the  basis  of  approval  to  be  as 
follows: 

Maladjustment  or  15%  cases . .  76.  % 


Inequality  .  8.  % 

Substandard  .  0.5% 

Exempt  .  2.5% 

Miscellaneous  .  13.  % 


Total  . 100.  % 


From  an  analysis  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  cases  received  and 
acted  upon,  it  appears  that  the  great 
bulk — 84% — involve  less  than  50  em¬ 
ployes. 

■ 

More  Phila.  Employes 
Get  Raises  Via  WLB 

Wage  increases  for  various  Phila- 
elphia  and  Camden,  N.  J.,  newspaper 
employes,  according  to  agreements 
reached  between  the  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  and  the  employes  within  the 
period  of  the  last  two  years,  were  ap¬ 
proved  this  week  by  the  newspaper 
panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in 
Chicago. 

All  of  the  new  increases,  according 
to  Eugene  MacKinnon,  manager. 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  who  handled  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  bring  wage  changes  for  the 
employes  concerned  up  to  figures 
which  still  remain  within  the  Little 
Steel  formula,  the  new  rates,  includ¬ 
ing  increases,  not  exceeding  15%  over 
the  rates  as  they  obtained  Jan.  1,  1941. 

Three  groups  of  employes  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  benefit 
by  the  WLB’s  latest  ruling.  Street- 
men,  imder  an  agreement  reached 
Feb.  11,  1943,  get  an  increase  slightly 
less  than  10%.  Drivers  get  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1.50  per  week,  as  agreed 
upon  Jan.  1,  1941,  and  effective  Feb. 
1,  1942,  making  the  weekly  wage  $40. 


Printers  get  an  increase  of  2  and  2/3 
cents  an  hour,  as  agreed  to  in  a  con¬ 
tract  made  in  1941,  the  automatic 
increase  applying  October  22,  1942. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Record  elevator 
operators  are  granted  an  increase  of 
3  and  %  cents  per  hour,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  reached  Jan.  1, 1943.  An 
increase  of  $2  per  week  to  streetmen 
earning  less  than  $55  weekly,  is 
allowed,  this  having  been  agreed  upon 
July  14,  1942,  and  effective  Nov.  27, 

1942.  The  same  approval  applies  also 
to  streetmen  employed  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  earning  less  than  $55 
per  week.  Warehousemen  at  Ae 
Record  get  an  increase  of  3  cents  an 
hour  in  an  agreement  dated  Jan.  1, 

1943,  this  applying  to  warehousemen 
who  handle  paper.  This  approval 
also  extends  to  warehousemen  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Other  employes  of  the  Inquirer  also 
benefit  by  the  latest  approved  scales. 
An  Inquirer  contract  executed  March 
17,  1943,  established  wage  rates  for 
porters,  watchmen  and  cleaners,  equal 
to  the  contract  rates  then  applying 
on  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Philadelphia  Record.  Those 
rates  were:  porters,  $28;  watchmen, 
$38,  and  cleaners,  $14.M. 

The  Chicago  offices,  however,  re¬ 
jected  those  portions  of  the  proposed 
increases  which  would  have  permitted 
the  scales  to  exceed  15%  of  the  Jan.  1, 
1941,  rate,  and  allowed  only  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2  and  2/10  cents  per  hour 
on  the  weighted  average,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  agreed  upon  scale  for  the 
Inquirer  as  follows:  jiuiitors  and 
porters,  $23.88;  watchmen  ,  $27.88; 
cleaners,  $13.59. 

This  latter  phase  of  the  Chicago 
decision  was  explained  by  manager 
MacKinnon  as  follows:  “This  is  a 
case  where  building  service  employes 
had  obtained  a  contract  which  placed 
their  weekly  wages  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  paid  by  other  local  papers. 
But  having  had  earlier  increases  since 
Jan.  1,  1941,  the  Labor  Board  refused 
to  let  them  reach  a  scale  established 
by  the  other  papers,  and  instead  held 
them  back  to  an  actual  15%  of  their 
own  1-1-41  rate.” 

■ 

Hearst  Papers  Aid  in 
Broadcasts  to  Italy 

Through  the  efforts  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry 
began  this  week  to  urge  their  friends 
and  kin  in  Italy  to  surrender.  By 
means  of  transcribed  records  for  short¬ 
wave  broadcasts,  Italian-Americans 
directed  their  messages  in  simple, 
human  terms,  appealing  to  the  Italian 
people  not  to  resist  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Directed  by  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  in  cooperation  with  Hearst 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  the 
broadcasts  are  being  sandwiched  in 
between  OWI  newscasts  to  Italy.  In 
the  form  of  two  to  three  minute  talks 
in  the  native  tongue,  broadcasts  tell 
Italians — as  brother  to  brother  and 
son  to  father — that  the  people  of  U.  S. 
harbor  no  ill-will  toward  them. 

Walter  Howey,  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  for  transcribed  broad¬ 
casts  and  the  plan  has  been  accepted 
by  all  Hearst  newspapers.  Through 
contacts  made  by  Hearst  reporters  in 
13  cities  throughout  the  nation,  Ital¬ 
ian  Americans  will  address  their  kin  in 
Italy  on  a  warm,  friendly,  informa¬ 
tive  basis.  Transcriptions  are  being 
made  in  each  city  and  forwarded  by 
Hearst  papers  to  OWI  for  shortwave 
broadcasts  beamed  to  Italy. 

The  plan,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Howey,  won  the  immediate  approval 
of  OWI.  General  supervisor  of  the 
program  is  Robert  W.  Sherwood,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  overseas  branch  of  OWI. 


Another  Doily 
Joins  Campaign 
On  'Off  the  RecordI 

Springfield  (Moss.)  Daily 
News  Editor  Calls  E  & 
Stories  to  Stofi's  Attention 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
has  joined  those  papers  actively  cim| 
paigning  against  the  trend  toward 
tell  you  off-the-record”  statement!  b| 
news  sources. 

Clippings  hrom  Editor  &  PmusHtl 
telling  of  the  campaign  in  other  dtkl 
have  beeh  posted  on  the  city  dm 
room  bulletin  board,  with  a  note  fro] 
Executive  Editor  Frank  H.  Kelly 
the  staff  to  take  note  that  this  re]xi| 
sents  the  view  of  the  Daily  Newt  i 
all  reporters  are  to  begin  at  once 
put  these  ideas  into  practice. 

Reporters  have  been  instructed 
to  return  with  the  story  “oS  til 
record.”  If  the  person  being  intei 
viewed  attempts  to  tell  the  report! 
“off-the-record,”  the  staff  has  be] 
instructed  to  refuse  to  accept  the  storf 
and  to  say  that  the  paper  will  mdl 
every  effort  to  get  the  story  “for  pulT 
lication.”  In  a  number  of  recent  caM 
the  paper’s  ability  to  carry  out  tlJ 
promise  has  convinced  officials  in  tfaJ 
locality  that  they  gain  nothing  by  t^f 
ing  to  keep  the  story  between  fhenj 
selves  and  the  reporter.  In  a  few 
stances,  the  Daily  News  has  carriel 
stories  mentioning  the  names  of  p«f 
sons  endeavoring  to  give  the  paper 
formation  “off-the-record,”  calling 
tention  to  the  public  nature  of  the 
formation. 

“The  Daily  News  started  an  earl 
campaign  of  its  own,  along  this  line* 
Kelly  recalled,  “in  the  Grew  case! 
He  referred  to  a  recent  visit  by  formi 
Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Grew 
Springfield. 

Grew  was  scheduled  to  speak 
four  organizations  during  a  two-di 
stop  in  Springfield,  with  more  thi 
4,000  people  set  to  listen  to  him 
four  organizations  got  in  touch  wi; 
local  papers,  telling  them  that  r« 
porters  would  not  be  able  to  covi 
the  meetings  since  “Grew  would  spea 
off  the  record.” 

In  the  first  protest  in  Springfiei 
against  treatment  of  this  sort,  til 
Daily  News  carried  a  page  one  sto:^ 
telling  of  the  restrictions  placed 
the  press.  The  story  pointed  out  hoi 
many  would  hear  Grew’s  off-the-re(“ 
ord  remarks  on  the  war  situatioj 
particularly  as  applied  to  Japan,  ai| 
the  fact  that  while  there  was  no  co 
Irol  over  the  audience’s  repetition 
the  speeches,  those  who  were  unal^ 
to  attend  the  meeting  would  not 
able  to  learn  what  was  said  throujj 
the  press. 

Following  this  story,  Daily  News 
porters  were  invited  to  a  special  prej 
conference  with  Grew  at  which  ! 
explained  that  the  barring  of  t  _ 
press  was  an  instrument  to  enable 
to  speak  without  having  his  messagj 
clear  through  official  channels 
Washington. 

ONLY  504  "UNPAIDS" 

Louisville,  Ky.,  July  16 — Just  abo 
the  irreducible  minimum  in  non-re' 
enue  copies  of  the  Louisville  Tiwj 
was  reached  here  yesterday  when  ty 
daily  press  report  showed  that  of 
total  run  of  150,660  only  504  pape 
were  classed  as  “service,  unpaid,  kh 
overs  and  missed.”  The  low  was^ 
mark  may  be  a  new  record  and  cei 
tainly  is  a  reflection  of  economy  a® 
watchfulness  bom  of  war.  Incid**® 
ally,  the  150,660  press-run  is  “ 
Times’  “peg” — when  the  press  pr® 
that  many,  it  stops. 
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ClevelcmJ 


Far  seeing  advertisers  are  insuring  their  hold  on  the  key  metropolitan 
markets  in  the  peace  time  to  come,  by  steadily  cultivating  them  now.  In 
one  of  these — the  outstanding  Cleveland  2-in>l  market — the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  is  peculiarly  capable  of  delivering  intensive  as  well  as  extensive 
coverage.  That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

This  newspaper  makes  the  Cleveland  2>in*l  market  one  of  America's 
greatest  advertising  buys,  because  it  not  only  covers  Greater  Cleveland, 
Ohio’s  largest  retail  market,  but  it  is  the  only  metropolitan  newspaper 
that  delivers  the  second  largest  retail  market  in  Ohio — the  26  adjacent 
counties. 

With  industrial  employment  at  an  alUtime  high  due  to  constantly  expanding 
war  goods  production,  this  is  unquestionably  the  most  propitious  time  to 
bag  extra  sales  at  no  extra  cost,  by  specifying  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
in  the  Cleveland  2>in*l  market. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Established  1842 

National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Sko\t  “Takei 


THE  Waco  (Tex.)  Messenger,  a  Negro 

publication,  in  reporting  social  news 
from  nearby  Odessa  stated: 

“St.  John  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  L.  M. 
Brown,  Pastor:  The  members  met 
with  the  pastor  in  bed  in  the  pastor’s 
home  and  had  a  lovely  meeting;  re¬ 
ports  were  good;  amount  $37.80.” 

■ 

THERE’S  more  to  being  a  news  pho¬ 
tographer  in  war  time  than  meets 
the  eye.  Tom  Peck,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Post,  found  that  out  the  other  day 
when  he  arrived  at  a  church  to  “cover” 
a  wedding. 

As  Peck  alighted  from  his  automo¬ 
bile,  he  looked  around  to  see  if  the 
wedding  principals  were  on  hand.  A 
car  drove  up,  delivering  the  bride  and 
her  father.  The  bride  called  to  the 
cameraman  and  asked  for  assistance. 
Her  father  was  crippled,  she  said,  and 
would  Peck  mind  helping  her  and  her 
wedding  train  out  of  the  automobile 
and  to  the  church  door.  Peck  didn’t 
mind. 

“Gee,  but  I’m  scared,”  the  bride 
whispered,  clutching  Peck’s  arm  ner¬ 
vously. 

“Now,  now,”  the  photographer 
soothed,  “take  it  easy.  These  things 
don’t  take  but  a  minute  and  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  painless.” 

As  he  escorted  the  young  woman 
to  the  church  entrance,  he  learned  that 
all  the  flowers  had  not  arrived.  At 
the  request  of  the  bride.  Peck  rushed 
to  a  telephone  to  check  up  with  the 
florist.  Upon  his  return  to  the  chtirch, 
he  learned  that  the  bride’s  mother 
was  not  on  hand  and  he  beat  it  to  the 
telephone  again  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

Came  time  for  the  wedding  to  start 
and  Peck  had  his  flash  bulbs  and 
plates  ready.  But  there  was  another 
delay — 25  minutes  of  it.  The  frantic 
bride  called  to  Peck  again. 

“Have  you  got  a  car?”  she  asked. 
“Well,  would  you  mind  riding  up  and 
down  Wentworth  Street  with  my 
brother  to  see  if  you  can  find  the 
bridegroom’s  parents?” 

Seems  that  the  bridegroom’s  par¬ 
ents,  strangers  in  Charleston,  had  been 
told  only  that  the  church  was  on 
Wentworth  Street.  There  are  quite 
a  few  churches  on  Wentworth  Street. 

Finally,  the  parents  were  located, 
brought  to  the  church  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  began.  Peck  got  his  pictures. 
■ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  July  3,  p23: 

“Miss  Maria  Moss,  of  Walhalla,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  News." 

Editor  &  Publisher,  July  17,  p27: 


^  "YOUR 
K  HEALTH: 


1 

ih. 


Here's 

How!" 

Written  by  Jane 
Stafford,  staff- 
writer  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  health. 


This  daily  column  stresses  health,  not 
illness — prevention,  not  cure.  Write  or 
wire,  press  collect  to: 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  St..  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


“Maria  Moss,  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  copy 
desk  .  .  .  has  joined  the  Charlotte 
News.” 

Editor  &  Publisher,  July  17,  p28: 
“Miss  Maria  Moss,  of  Walhalla,  S.  C., 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
reportorial  staff.” 

“Looks  to  me  as  if  one  of  your 
correspondents  in  Charlotte  is  in  a 
rut.  I  look  forward  to  additional  de¬ 
velopments  in  next  week’s  issue,”  our 
informant  writes. 

■ 

AMONG  the  casualties  on  the  home 

front  in  this  war  are  the  tempers  of 
small  town  editors  who  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  draft  High  School  boys  to  re¬ 
place  printers,  some  gone  into  the 
armed  forces,  others  to  better  paying 
jobs. 

One  of  these  neophytes  was  setting 
ads  in  the  office  of  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American  the  other  day.  The  copy 
called  for  inch  of  white  space  all 
around.” 

“What’s  white  space?”  the  pseudo- 
printer  asked  of  Plant  Supt.  Howard 
Brougher,  who  took  the  count,  almost. 

■ 

IN  HIS  Detroit  Times  column,  “Inside 

Detroit,”  Jack  Pickering  tells  one 
about  a  really  enterprising  newsboy 
who  delivers  for  one  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  papers,  selling  for  12  cents  a 
month. 

A  lot  of  the  boys  have  trouble  mak¬ 
ing  collections  on  what  used  to  be 
scatter  sheets.  But  this  one  boy,  an 
eleven-year-old,  started  making  deliv¬ 
eries  and  soon  increased  his  custom¬ 
ers  45%.  But  the  amazing  thing  was 
his  100%  collections.  He  was  asked 
how  he  did  it. 

“I  just  go  up  to  the  front  door,”  he 
explained,  “give  a  Nazi  salute  and  say, 
‘The  Third  Reich  demands  12  cents.’ 
Everybody  laughs  and  gives  me  the 
12  cents.” 

Comments  Pickering:  “It  couldn’t 
happen  anywhere  but  in  the  United 
States.” 

Gag  Feature 

EVEN  in  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  a 

titanic  world  war,  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  good  laugh  out  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  proving  the  charac¬ 
teristic  American  sense  of  humor  is 
a  strong  asset  in  time  of  struggle.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  demonstrating 
this  with  a  feature  on  its  daily  comics 
and  puzzle  pages  entitled  “What  Are 
They  Saying  Today?” 

The  idea  is  to  have  readers  send  in 
lines  of  imaginary  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Hitler  and  Mussolini  at  this 
jimcture  in  world  affairs.  To  enter 


For  the  First 
Six  Months  of  1943 


published  365,340  more 
lines  of  Advertising  than 
it  did  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 


the  contest,  the  reader  has  only  to 
fill  in  “balloons”  in  a  sample  drawing 
in  the  comic  strip  style.  Each  day’s 
entries  are  judged  as  a  separate  con¬ 
test. 

The  Inquirer  awards  26  prizes — 
totaling  $100 — exery  day  for  the  clev¬ 
erest,  funniest,  most  interesting  and 
inspiring  entries  received.  Prizes  in¬ 
clude  a  first  of  $25,  two  prizes  of  $10 
each,  three  of  $5,  and  20  prizes  of  $2 
each. 

Several  samples  show  how  the  con¬ 
test  is  going: 

“Benito,  what  will  you  do  when 
Rome  bums?”  “Go  to  Berlin,  Adolf, 
to  see  ‘for  whom  the  bell  tolls’.” 

“I  say,  Benito,  is  Eisenhower  an 
actor?”  “Don’t  know,  Adolf,  but  he 
sure  keeps  ’em  rolling  in  the  isles.” 

“Maybe  the  Yanks  will  let  up  on 
us,  Benito,  ’till  they  get  the  Japs  all 
washed  up  on  Monda.”  “No  such  luck, 
Adolf.  ITiey’ll  probably  have  ’em  all 
ironed  out  by  ’Tuesda.” 

Miss  War  Worker 

REPLACING  the  traditional  “Miss 

Bathing  Beauty”  contest,  the  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  Press  this  year  is  staging 
a  “Miss  War  Worker  of  1943”  contest. 

Only  girls  and  women  working 
100%  in  war  plants  are  eligible  to 
enter.  But  in  addition  to  looks  and 
personality  the  winner  must  show  a 
clear  record  on  “absenteeism.” 

All  Houston  area  war  plants  have 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  contest, 
all  entering  several  girls.  Selection 
of  the  winner  will  be  made  by  impar¬ 
tial  judges  to  avoid  giving  a  large 
plant  an  tmfair  advantage  over  a 
smaller  one. 

Paid  Honor  Roll  Edition 

THE  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  re¬ 
cently  published  a  56-page  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  edition,  featuring  in 


paid  advertising  the  honor  rolls  oi 
various  organizations,  particular^ 
American  legion  posts,  whose  memben 
are  now  in  the  armed  forces.  'Rif 
“Honor  Roll”  edition  included  war  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations  and  community, 
minded  business  and  industrial  firms 
throughout  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Numbered  lumps 

THE  Winnepeg  (Man.)  Tribune  has 
an  easy-to-follow  system  of  jumping 
stories  from  page  1.  Runover  stories 
are  numbered  on  the  jump  page  with 
a  half-inch  block  number  at  the  left 
of  a  catch  line  such  as  “Oakes  mur¬ 
der.”  Including  rules  top  and  bottom 
the  jump  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep.  TTie  jump  from  page  1  is  keyed 
“Continued  on  page  3,  No.  1,”  etc 
Jumps  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  appeared  or. 
page  two. 

Then  and  Now 

THE  Lewiston  (Maine)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  is  publishing  a  daily  column  en¬ 
titled  “The  War  Then  And  Now.”  One 
half  of  the  4-column,  4-inch  layout 
lists  important  war  events  of  25  yean 
ago  and  are  taken  from  the  Jotirnal’s 
files.  The  other  half  of  the  layout  is 
given  over  to  the  war  situation  oi 
today. 

BUYS  ANIMi,S  FOR  ZOO 

When  old  Yacob,  5,0()0-pound  hippc 
at  Milwaukee’s  Washington  Park  Zoo. 
died  recently  he  left  a  huge  vacar.! 
space  at  the  end  of  the  noisy  lior 
house.  The  Milwaukee  Journal  had 
made  possible  the  addition  of  the  big 
lumbering  animal  to  the  zoo  in  1913 
The  Journal  decided  he  should  be  re¬ 
placed  and  from  the  Brookfield  Zoc 
in  Chicago  obtained  a  pair  of  fairlv 
young  hippos.  A  deal  also  was  made 
by  the  paper  for  the  purchase  of  s 
J.OOO-pound  rhino.  _ 
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We  have  a  real  story  to  tell  the  national  advertiser  today  .  .  .  one  that 
inspires  US  and  should  interest  YOU.  Let’s  be  specific — 40  NEW  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  added  to  the  local  industrial  populaUon  durinr  the  past  two 
years  .  .  .  such  as  The  National  Baa  Company,  The  Olympic  Underwear 
Company,  Stein  Sk  Hush,  Children's  Sportswear,  Victory  Dress  Company, 
Edward  Shuwal  Company.  Waltt  A  Bond,  ciaar  manufacturers. 

BUT  .  .  .  the  bia  current  news  is  that  an  actual  start  has  been  made 
by  The  Murray  Corporation  of  America.  The  Wilkenina  Piston  Company 
and  the  National  Baa  Company.  Up  and  aoina  places  I 

Within  00  days  these  plants  alone  plan  to  employ  approximately  9,000 
well-paid  workers,  with  a  payroll  of  over  $13,000,000.  The  present  in¬ 
dustrial  payrolls  average  $40,000,000.  The  additions  MEAN  A  JUMP 
of  35%. 

All  this  in  ADDITION  to  the  basic  coal  industry  at  present  enjoyina  It* 
busiest  summer  in  history.  War  has  increased  demand  to  such  an  extent 
that  ortlers  exceed  those  of  last  year.  36,000  men  are  employed  in  Anthra¬ 
cite  in  THIS  area  .  .  .  they  receive  over  $60,000,000  in  waxes  .  .  .  annually. 

And  STILL  new  industries  come  to  Scranton  .  .  .  we’U  tell  you  about 
them  later. 
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This  is  New  York— Going  to  War  Work 


their  fellow  New  Yorkers’  who  work  in 
manual  labor  trades.  Currently  their 

salaries  are  higher  than  they’ve  ever 
been,  and  more  and  more  of  them  are  in 
demand,  as  the  Herald  T ribune  commer¬ 
cial  help  wanted  columns  bear  witness. 

That’s  because,  more  and  more,  New 
York  is  attracting  the  management 
offices  of  the  country’s  largest  industrial 
organizations.  Ninety-four  of  the  top 
U.  S.  corporations  now  have  head¬ 
quarters  or  branch  offices  here.  These 
companies  and  thousands  of  others  have 
turned  their  tremendous  resources  over 
to  war  production.  In  their  New  York 
offices,  their  staffs  devote  their  tiniC  and 
talents  to  war  work  as  wholeheartedly 
as  their  co-workers  in  the  factories. 
What  of  the  future?  As  this  country 
steps  ahead  in  the  world  of  peace.  New 
York’s  greatness  as  the  world’s  center 
of  business  management  will  be  bounded 
only  by  the  imagination  and  energy  of 
its  citizens. 


them  in  restaurants  and  tearooms  at 
lunchtime ;  you  see  them  shopping  in  the 
stores;  their  voices  greet  you  whenever 
you  make  a  business  telephone  call. 
These  workers  have  no  slack  season ; 
they  work  fifty- two  weeks  a  year— with 
a  two-week  vacation.  Their  salaries, 
median  and  average,  are  higher  than 


IN  New  York,  the  most  typical  war 
workers  don’t  wear  coveralls— their 
uniforms  are  business  suits.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  New  York’s  war  work  is  done  in 
office  buildings  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  in  izctones— despite  the  fact  that 
New  York  has  been  for  years,  and  is 
today,  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of 
the  country. 

In  the  New  York  area,  there  are  five 
million  workers;  1,600,000,  or  one  in 
three,  are  engaged  in  business  manage¬ 
ment...  more  than  the  total  workers  in 
all  New  York’s  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries...  more  than  double  the  number  of 
manufacturing  wage  earners  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
combined. 

Who  are  these  business  management 
workers?  They  are  the  secretaries, 
stenographers,  clerks ;  the  designers, 
draughtsmen,  engineers ;  the  office  boys, 
junior  executives,  managers,  presidents 
of  companies.  They  come  in  on  the  com¬ 
muting  trains  from  the  suburbs  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  you  see  them  in 
the  subways  and  on  the  buses ;  you  find 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT’S 
INFLUENCE  ON  NEW  YORK 


1.  OFFICE  SPACE 

In  less  than  20  years  (1925-1943),  rented 
office  i|>ace  in  Manhattan  has  more  than 
doubled. 

2.  BANK  CLEARINGS 

47*;;  of  the  country’s  hank  clearings  are 
made  by  New  York  City  iKinlis. 

3.  CORPORATION  INCOME  TAXES 

25%  of  the  nation’s  coriwration  income  tax 
is  paid  by  corporations  in  the  New  York 
area. 

4.  WAR  BOND  SALES 

In  the  Second  War  Loan  campaign.  New 
York  (2nd  Federal  Reserve  District)  sub¬ 
scribed  38%  of  the  country's  total. 

5.  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  ordinary  life  insurance»in  force  per 
family  in  the  New  York  area  is  5/% 
higher  than  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

6.  RETAIL  SALES 

Retail  sales  in  the  New  York  area  were 
greater  in  1942  than  in  any  previous  year. 
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continued  from  page  10 
and  automatic  steam  irons,  has  begun 
a  newspaper  campaign  in  New  York 
and  Hartford  with  plans  for  insertions 
in  Chicago.  Ads  for  the  iron  stress 
that  it  is  not  an  “inventor’s  dream” 
and  that  production  will  be  resumed 
after  the  war.  Captioned  ‘Get  15 
to  35  More  Cups  of  Coffee  Out  of 
Every  Pound”  ads  running  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  stress  conservation 
and  promote  the  company’s  two-cup 
coffee  maker.  Insertions,  handled  by 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  are  sched¬ 
uled  through  October,  in  Life,  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Past,  and  trade  papers  as 
well  as  newspapers. 

“Will  It  Be  Jobs  or  Apples,  Mr. 
Kaiser?”  headlines  the  first  newspa^r 
ad  used  by  Popular  Science  Monthly 
which  appeared  recently  in  13  papers 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  ad,  han¬ 
dled  by  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  fea¬ 
tures  a  large  picture  of  Kaiser  with  a 
14-foot  model  of  a  Liberty  ship  and 
discusses  the  need  for  trained  men 
after  the  war. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

GORDON  MILLS,  NBC  sales  execu¬ 
tive,  becomes  business  manager  of 
the  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  radio  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  successively  with 
the  sales  and  advertising  departments 
of  RCA,  the  Chicago  Herald- Examiner 
and  the  New  York  Times,  in  charge  of 
radio  advertising,  and  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  as  manager  of  its  Philadelphia 
office.  WiLUAM  G.  SCHOENHOFF,  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  media  department 
since  its  organization,  and  space  buyer 
on  a  number  of  national  accounts,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  Myron  P.  Kirk, 
director  of  radio.  Louise  Yarbrough, 
who  joins  the  script  section  of  the 
department,  was  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Comm.  Gene  Tunney,  and 
previously  was  connected  with  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson. 

Allan  C.  Gottschaldt  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  account  executive  with 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co..  Inc.  He  was 
recently  executive  vice-president  of 
Glaser-Gottschaldt,  Inc.,  Boston,  and 
formerly  headed  his  own  agency, 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Ga., 

Joseph  Hayes  Jackson,  formerly 
vice-president  in  charge  of  copy  of 
Bowman,  Deute,  Cummings,  has 
joined  the  ‘Travel  and  Industrial  De¬ 
partment”  of  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  previously  served  with  the  Caples 
Co.  as  copy  (ffiief  and  accoimt  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  United  Fruit  Co.  account. 

J.  Edward  Coombes,  formerly  in 
charge  of  national  radio  sales  for  the 
Chicago  office  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  . 
Sons,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Coombes,  who  at  one  time 
was  sales  and  advertising  supervisor 
for  several  Procter  &  Gamble  prod¬ 
ucts,  will  also  have  charge  of  Jelke 
sales  promotion  and  market  research. 

Anne  Pillion,  formerly  in  the  Den-  | 
ver,  Colo.,  office  of  McCann-Erickson,  | 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  Chicago  office  of 
that  advertising  agency  as  a  copy¬ 
writer. 

David  Rutledge  has  joined  the ; 
Omaha  office  of  Beaumont  and  Hoh-  i 
man,  Inc.  Mr.  Rutledge  was  formerly 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  and  pre¬ 
viously  held  the  same  position  with 
the  Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-News. 
In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Rutledge  will 
be  assistant  to  John  Paul  Jones, 
Omaha  manager  for  Beaumont  and  ^ 
Hohman,  Inc. 

Al  Bergren  has  joined  the  San  , 
Francisco  office  of  Foote,  Cone  and 


Belding,  as  the  agency’s  art  director. 

George  I.  Lynn,  formerly  associated 
with  D’Evelyn  and  Wadsworth  in  San 
Francisco,  has  entered  the  agency  field 
under  his  own  name  in  that  city. 
Accounts  include  industrial,  financial 
and  food. 

Homer  L.  Andrews  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  salesman  for 
Newsweek,  working  out  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office.  Prior  to  this,  Andrews 
was  director  of  research  and  media 
of  Ketchum,  McLeod  and  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburg. 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  recently  elected 
the  following  officers  and  directors: 
President,  Franklin  R.  Cawl,  the 
Farm  Journal  and  Farmer’s  Wife; 
vice-presidents,  Lawrence  C.  Lock- 
ley,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.; 
Roland  G.  E.  Ullman,  the  Roland  G. 
E.  Ullman  Organization;  secretary, 
William  F.  Buehl,  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.;  treasurer,  Irving  W. 
Wilder,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons. 

Jim  Nutter,  well  known  in  British 
Columbia  newspaper  and  advertising 
circles,  has  joined  the  Seattle  office  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  For  three  years  Nutter  has  been 
press  representative  for  United  Air 
Lines  for  British  Columbia,  Alaska, 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Edward  M.  Schellenger  has  joined 
the  Philadelphia  staff  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.  as  reporter  on  its  three  avia¬ 
tion  papers — Aviation,  Aviation  News 
and  Air  Transport. 

Harry  William  Pricket,  formerly 
art  director  of  Raymond  Spector  Co., 
New  York,  and  more  recently  of 
Hoedt  Studios,  Philadelphia,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  James  G.  Lamb  as  art 
director. 

James  C.  Cumming,  for  the  past 
seven  years  account  executive  with 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  has 
resigned  effective  August  1  to  join 
John  A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  New  York,  as 
account  executive  and  copy  chief.  At 
Grey,  Cumming  supervised  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  such  firms  as  Hanes 
Hosiery,  Inc.,  Rosenau  Bros.,  Inc., 
United-Carr  Fastener  Co.,  Robert  Reis 
&  Co.,  Fruit  of  the  Loom  and  Hey- 
wood  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  of  articles  on 
marketing  subjects  to  Printers’  Ink 
and  Sales  Management, 

Fred  Wilmah,  pre-war  space  buyer 
for  J.  Walter  ’Thompson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  now  an  Army  Air  Corps  first 
lieutenant  stationed  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Frank  Harting,  for  the  past  seven 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  department 
of  public  relations  of  General  Motors, 
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has  joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York.  A 
former  Texas  newspaperman,  Harting 
is  known  among  newspapermen  for 
his  work  as  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motional  director  of  the  General 
Motors  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

Florence  Teets  has  joined  the 
creative  department  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

L.  G.  Moseley,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Bowman,  Deute,  Cummings, 
has  joined  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 
Ultimately,  Mr.  Moseley  will  take  up 
duties  at  Chicago,  but  is  temporarily 
attached  to  the  agency’s  San  Francisco 
office. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Carson  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  Woman’s 
Division,  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc. 

Guy  Capper,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Rochelle  (N  .Y.) 
Standard  Star,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  local  sales  staff  of  WJZ. 

Vincent  J.  Kelley,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann, 
newspaper  representatives,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  organization’s 
New  York  office,  replacing  Grover 
Rothenburg,  who  died  recently. 

John  Higgins,  until  recently  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express,  has  joined  Platt-Forbes, 
Inc.,  as  an  account  executive. 

J.  J.  Dickely,  copywriter  at  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
ffiree  years,  has  joined  "red  Bates,  Inc., 
in  the  same  capacity. 

Muriel  Mass  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  assistant,  in  charge  of  media, 
of  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Company, 
San  Francisco,  replacing  Audrey  Ran¬ 
som. 

F.  Stanley  Newbery,  formerly  a 
captain  has  been  promoted  to  a  major 


in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps.  Prioj 
to  joining  the  Armed  Forces, 
Newbery  was  associated  with  Ruth, 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  vice, 
president  and  director  of  research. 

Charles  Blair,  formerly  with  Proc. 
tor  &  Gamble,  has  joined  the  San 
Francisco  sales  staff  of  West-Holliday. 

Ardith  Randall,  formerly 
Gerth-Pacific  Agency  as  account  exec¬ 
utive  and  copywriter,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  a  new  advertising  service 
department  at  radio  station  KGO,  San 
Francisco. 

Clarence  G.  Davenport,  senior  ac> 
count  executive  of  the  McCarty  Com- 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  past  12 
years  has  been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery. 

H.  R.  White,  formerly  production 
manager  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adv, 
Co.,  and  more  recently  associate  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Grant  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  effective  July  15. 

Frances  Gerety,  formerly  with  the 
Sydnie  Nathan  Advertising  Agency, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  joined  the 
copy  department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  ( 
Son,  Inc.,  in  Philadelphia. 


4-PG.  CHURCH  AD 

One  of  the  largest  single  denomina¬ 
tional  church  advertisements,  if  not 
the  largest,  to  be  published  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  American  newspaper  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  recently 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  four-page  sec¬ 
tion,  25%  of  which  was  publicity,  the 
remainder  paid  advertising  and  was 
purchased  by  Aimee  Semple  McPher¬ 
son’s  International  Church  of  the  Four 
Square  Gospel.  Seventy-three  indi¬ 
vidual  Four  Square  Churches  in  the 
Southern  California  area  participated. 
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Makes  sense,  doesn’t  it?  The  local  retailer  is  right  in  town, 
on  the  spot,  in  the  know.  He  can  pick  the  paper  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  advertisement  with  yesterday's  sales  figures  right  in 
front  of  him. 

Which  means  that  the  national  adviser  who  picks  The 
Enquirer  in  Cincinnati  is  entitled  to  some  back-patting.  For 
The  Enquirer’s  the  only  newspaper  in  Cincinnati  to  show 
a  gain  (and  a  whopping  one)  in  retail  display  linage,  last 
year.  It  has  the  lowest  5000  line  milline  rate,  by  the  way— 
which  entitles  you  to  another  pat  on  the  back  when  you  pick 
The  Enquirer  in  Cincinnati. 


'  Enquirer  .  .  . 

En,u.>er  . 

- - 

Afternoon  Pope,  “g..  ^  08  lines 


CIRCULATION  | 

1942  v$.  1932  I 

1932  1N2  %  O’®"®* 

157  307  154,302  -  ■4% 

Mternoen  Pop.’  *  ,5^,54  _  4.8% 

Mlernoon  Pop.-  •••  ,^,3,  ,31,017  +N1*/. 

,  D»''V  . „;424  217.251  +24.6-/. 
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THE  SWING  IS  TO 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

Represtated  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


SAYS  GOOD  MORNING  TO  ITS  READERS  AND  GOOD  BUSINESS  TO  ITS  ADVERTISERS 
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Says  Alaskan 
Dailies  Fight 
Radio  Subsidy 

Government  Supplies  Free 
Transcriptions  .  .  .  Pick  Up 
Radio  News  from  States 
By  WILLIAM  R.  CARTER 

Juneau,  Alaska,  July  19 — The  full 
purses  of  new  war  agencies  plus  the 
natural  effects  of  war  are  giving 
Alaskan  editors  extra  gray  hairs. 
While  eight-page  Alaskan  dailies 
shrink  to  six  pages,  and  six-page 
dailies  wither  away  to  weeklies,  pri¬ 
vate  radio  stations  from  Ketchikan  to 
Fairbanks  are  expanding — and  they’re 
making  money. 

Whether  conscientiously  or  not,  the 
government  is  responsible. 

Back  in  the  pre-war  days,  when  the 
competition  of  private  enterprise 
without  benefit  of  government  sub¬ 
sidy  was  the  custom,  Alaskan  radio 
stations  paid  for  their  transcriptions 
and  copy  for  news  broadcasts,  the 
same  as  Alaskan  newspapers  now  pay 
for  their  news  services. 

OWI  Beaght  Time 

Them  days  are  gone  with  the  war. 

When  the  OWI  expanded  to  Alaska, 
identified  as  a  branch  of  the  overseas 
division,  one  of  its  first  moves  was 
to  purchase  time  on  practically  every 
Alaska  radio  station  for  the  “privilege” 
of  having  the  stations  broadcast  trans- 
scriptions  of  top  U.  S.  network  shows. 

It  was  a  common  practice  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  much  as  six  of  the  station’s 
eight  hours  of  broadcasting. 

So  while  the  radio  operators  were 
furnished  with  free  transcriptions  of 
the  crack  shows  of  the  air,  they  also 
were  paid  to  broadcast  the  transcrip¬ 
tions.  Local  advertisers  could  be 
given  a  new  sales  talk.  “Uncle  Ray’s 
Home  Grocery”  in  Juneau,  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  sum,  could  have  his  products 
plugged  along  with  a  Jack  Benny 
show  or  sandwiched  in-between  Bing 
Crosby  and  Kate  Smith  if  he  wished. 

Theoretically,  the  purpose  was  to 
supply  members  of  the  armed  forces 
with  their  favorite  programs. 

If  the  same  thought  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  Alaskan  newspapers,  which 
have  a  large  circulation  among  Army 
camps  in  the  Territory,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  paying  news¬ 
paper  publishers  for  six  of  their  eight 
pages  solid,  or  perhaps  four  of  Ae 
six,  paying  newspapers  to  publish  the 
best  feature  services,  the  best  col¬ 
umnists  that  America  can  furnish. 

Newsprint  Shortage 

At  the  same  time,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  prevent  publishers 
from  expanding — if  they  could  get 
the  newsprint — and  sprinkling  local 
advertising  in  with  the  “paid”  news 
and  feature  copy. 

Protests  were  made  by  several 
Alaskan  publishers  at  once  and  the 
Alaska  office  of  the  OWI  sent  the  let¬ 
ters  into  headquarters. 

Nothing  was  done  until  last  June 
30  when,  because  the  Special  Services 
of  the  War  Department  took  over  OWI 
in  Alaska,  radio  stations  were  in¬ 
formed  they  would  no  longer  be  paid 
for  the  transcriptions.  But  they  may 
still  receive  the  shows  free  of  charge 
— a  minor  loss. 

’This  still  is  subsidation  and  Alaskan 
newspapers  are  finding  it  more  than 
tough  to  compete  with  the  federal 
government  as  a  competitor. 

The  easy  double  money  coming  in 
until  June  30 — still  coming  in  in  a 
smaller  chunk — enabled  most  Alaskan 
stations  to  increase  their  facilities. 


Here  was  another  problem — and  a 
more  serious  one.  It  hit  where  it  hurt, 
still  does. 

Free  of  charge,  Alaskan  radio  sta¬ 
tions  may  tune  to  the  States,  mainly 
San  Francisco,  and  “pickup”  for  local 
distribution  fresh,  hour-by-hour  news 
broadcasts,  often  relaying  news  fur¬ 
nished  by  news  services  subscribed  to 
and  paid  for  by  Alaskan  newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  newspapers  must 
wait  while  their  copy  is  forced  in 
small  chunks  along  the  overloaded 
Alaska  Communications  System — 
Army  Signal  Corps  operated.  Radio 
stations  can  broadcast  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  stories  which  newspapers  receive 
by  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day — if 
they’re  lucky  and  the  air  isn’t  loaded 
up  with  official  stuff. 

But  more  important.  News  copy 
coming  to  Alaskan  newspapers  must 
be  censored  in  Seattle  by  the  Signal 
Corps  censors  before  being  transmit¬ 
ted.  And  when  stories  are  received  in 
the  North,  copy  is  censored  again  by 
the  Signal  Corps  before  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  its  destination. 

Censors  are  overloaded.  Hiey’re 
doing  the  best  they  can.  But  at  the 
same  time,  radio  stations  blandly  pick 
up  the  same  news  from  outside  radio 
stations.  The  Signal  Corps  hasn’t  cen¬ 
sored  this  “copy”  twice. 

When  the  story  of  the  recent  De¬ 
troit  race  riot  broke,  probably  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  Negro  troops 
in  Alaska,  it  wasn’t  released  to  be  sent 
to  Alaskan  newspapers  until  several 
days  had  lapsed.  Radio  stations  picked 
the  news  up  on  the  same  day  and 
broadcast  the  story  at  once. 

This  is  embarrassing. 

Scooped  on  Own  Story 

Last  July  when  Aleut  evacuees 
arrived  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  the 
Daily  Alaska  Empire  chartered  a  boat 
— weather  too  bad  for  flying — and  sent 
this  editor-reporter  to  one  of  the 
camps  through  green  weather  to  get 
the  story  of  a  Jap  bombing  of  one  of 
the  Aleut  villages  from  whence  the 
natives  came,  from  eyewitnesses. 

He  got  the  story,  the  first  action  ac¬ 
count  out  of  the  Alaskan  theater.  It 
told  of  Jap  bombers  dumping  their 
explosives  on  the  Aleut  privys  and 
how  Navy  pilots  stuffed  their  leaking 
pontoons,  made  so  by  Jap  bullets  from 
Kiska,  with  pencils  furnished  by  the 
local  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  teacher — 
a  pretty  fair  story. 

Back  in  Juneau — up  two  nights — the 
reporter  wrote  the  story  and  the 
Alaska  Defense  Command  censor  said 
“no.”  The  story  was  held,  transmit¬ 
ted  to  ADC  headquarters — still  “no.” 
There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
story  and  the  Empire  could  have  pub¬ 
lished  it  regardless  if  the  publishers 
had  desired  to  flaunt  the  uninformed 
officials. 
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Workers  wanle<l  —  and  to  that 
clarion  call  from  what  we  thought 
were  wonderfully  staffnl  faetones — 
eanie  able  bo<lied  men  and  wonum 
of  all  workable  aireg  eafrer  to  Ki  t  in 
the  battle  of  proiluction. 

That  means  extra  money.  A 
eo'  timieil  shortaxe  of  lalxir.  pro¬ 
vides  overtime  for  all  skilled  and 
unskilleil.  They  are  shoppiiiK  in  the 
HOM  ETOWN. 

Holyoke  ts  a  huKe  market  for  far 
seeiiiK  ailvertisers  workinK  for  to¬ 
morrow  and  tomorrow’s  sales. 


After  a  delay  of  15  days,  the  story 
was  finally  cleared  through  the  efforts 
of  Associated  Press  bureau  chief 
Frank  G.  Gorrie  in  Seattle. 

The  AP,  by  agreement,  put  the 
story  on  the  wire  in  time  for  after¬ 
noon  papers  of  July  15.  The  Empire 
received  news  of  the  release  as  soon 
as  possible,  which  was  too  late  for 
July  15’s  edition. 

That  night  the  local  radio  station 
picked  up  the  story  from  an  outside 
broadcast. 

The  Empire  had  to  publish  its  own 
story  a  day  after  the  radio  station  had 
“stolen”  it. 

This  was  also  embarrassing. 

The  story  of  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
was  disheartening  for  Alaskan  news¬ 
papers.  In  Jimeau,  the  radio  station 
stayed  tuned  to  the  San  Francisco 
government  station  to  give  hour-by¬ 
hour  flashes  on  the  move,  finished  up 
the  day  by  picking  up  a  1  a.m.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  broadcast  from  Seattle. 

We  got  the  news  the  next  day. 

We  can  always  hope  that  all  people 
don’t  listen  to  the  radio. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
this  system.  We  must  still  chase  the 
ever-scarce  advertising  to  keep  the 
paper  going,  if  we  can  continue  to  get 
newsprint.  We  must  continue  to  find 
sponsors  for  our  advertisements  sell¬ 
ing  War  Bonds — and  space  in  our  six 
pages  for  the  free  news  column  space 
we  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  Then 
every  month  we  must  check  the  bank 
account  to  see  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  bills  for  our  news  ser¬ 
vice  and  our  features  and  our  labor. 

We  don’t  want  to  be  subsidized. 

But  we  want  to  continue  to  stay  in 
business. 

We  hesitate  to  trouble  hell-bent-for 
victory  war  agency  and  government 
officials  about  this.  But  we  really 
think  something  should  be  done. 


Advertiser  Tells  Why 
It  Chose  Newspapers 

A  testimonial  to  newspapers  as  an 
excellent  medium  for  advertiang 
given  in  a  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insur< 
ance  Co.  brochure  put  out  by  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Los  Angeles,  and  sent 
to  the  insurance  company’s  represent- 
atives  last  week.  The  booklet  pre¬ 
cedes  a  14-weeks’  campaign  of  weekly 
insertions  in  local  newspapers  regard¬ 
ing  the  concern’s  “New  and  Unusual 
Savings  Plan.” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Why 
choose  newspapers?”.  Pacific  Mutual 
gives  a  five-point  reply.  It  believes 
first  that  its  saving  plan  is  news  which 
should  be  read  by  every  individual 
and  therefore  “has  a  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers.” 

Second  the  brochure  asserts,  “News¬ 
papers  offer  complete  coverage— ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  reaches  the 
largest  number  of  prospects  in  any 
market,  because  nearly  everybody 
everywhere  reads  a  newspaper  daily.” 

Because  of  its  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
tents  appealing  to  all  interests,  the 
newspaper,  says  Pacific  Mutual, 
reaches  the  whole  family,  “and  so. 
with  newspaper  space.  Pacific  Mutual 
can  reach  all  members  of  the  family.” 

In  addition,  the  reply  states  that 
newspapers  localize  the  message  in 
the  community,  giving  the  company  an 
opportunity  to  concentrate  the  adver¬ 
tising  message  where  it  will  do  the 
greatest  good,  and  that  they  publicize 
each  agency  in  its  own  community. 

“Above  all,”  concludes  the  com¬ 
pany’s  statement  to  its  agencies,  “your 
community  newspaper  is  a  good 
friend,”  for  it  stands  for  the  principles 
of  democracy,  champions  betterment 
and  progress,  and  is  the  voice  of  busi¬ 
ness,  commerce,  and  civic  enterprise 
in  the  community. 
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William  Allen  While,  analytically  wise  editor,  sums  it  up  with  admirable  sim- 
plieily  .  .  .  this  fundamental  truth  about  a  very  Kreat  Oklahoma  market. 

More  than  of  the  urban  population  of  the  entire  State  lives  in  small  cities 

the  size  of  the  Southwest  Dailies  Group.  And  these  cities  show  a  population 
increase  5  times  Kreater  than  the  state  As  a  whole. 

The  trend  is  siKniflcant.  Gas  rationins.  urgent  war-work  and  reduced  traveling 
facilities  create  a  gieat  ’’live-at-home-and-like-it"  decision — which  means  a 
"buy-at-home  "  trend  as  well. 

These  Trarle  Centers — 21  individual  markets  reached  intimately  by  Southwest 
Dailies — present  a  population  buying  power  of  939,003  prosperous  people.  Annual 
retail  sales — $126,000,000.  Southwest  Dailies  offer  a  remarkable  96.90% 

iiiflumtial  coverage. 


Holyoke.' 


ALTI'S  Timef-Demiirrot  t  ES  | 
AI.VA  Recietr.f.'iJUrier  fES) 
ANADARKO  A’chk  (ESI 
CLINTON  AVh.  (ESI 
Cl’SHINC  Cllisen  (ES) 
DLNCAN  Bonner  (ESI 
UL'RANT  Demorrol  (ES) 


ELK  CITY  ,Veie.  (ES) 

EL  RENO  Trihun9  (ES) 
FREDERICK  Leorfer  (E) 
IIENRYETTA  Free  Lance  (ES) 
HOBART  Democrat-Chief  (ES) 
IIOLUENVILLE  N'eicr  (ES) 
LAWTON  Congtitttlion  (ES) 


NOWATA  Siar  (ES) 
OKEMAH  Leader  (ES) 
PALLS  VALLEY  Demuermt 

(E) 

PERRY  Journal  (E) 
PRYOR  Domorrof  (E) 
SEMINOLE  Producer  (ES) 
VENITA  Journal  (E) 


Ill  5  BONI 
COMES  THROUGH 


A  war  reporter  comes  through  . 

Take  William  F.  Boni  of  The  Associated 
Press.  He  was  hit  nirte  times  by  shell  frag¬ 
ments  during  a  Japanese  aerial  attack  on  a 
landing  barge  in  Nassau  Bay,  New  Guinea. 
Boni  and  his  companions  survived  two  dive- 
bombing  attacks  and  a  half  dozen  strafing 
runs  by  Japanese  Zeros.  Cannon  shells  tore 
at  their  ship's  armor  plate. 

Boni  was  treated  for  his  wounds  at  an 
advanced  field  hospital  and  soon  after  he 
wrote  the  dramatic  story  of  his  "brief  but 
all  too  long  sentence  in  hell." 

Boni,  who  has  suffered  injuries  before 
^  at  the  fighting  front,  is  typ- 

j’  I  ical  of  AP  reporters 

^  li  iid '  -It  world  over.  You 

W If /j'  can  depend  on 
jfl  A  them  to  write  it— 
t\mf  ymMumJf  whatever  happens. 
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Synchronization 
Troubles  Are 
Still  Occurring 

By  JACK  PRICE 

It  should  be  that  flash-synchroniza¬ 
tion  troubles  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  they  still  occur.  The  fact  is  that 
war  emergencies  are  to  blame  and  not 
the  manufacturers.  Bulbs  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  making 
of  news  pictures  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  mechanical 
failures. 

Several  of  the  major  manufacturers 
of  synchronizers  are  so  busy  making 
war  materials  they  have  not  the  fa¬ 
cilities  to  provide  the  service  given 
before  the  war.  Though  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  maintain  some  service 
they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulties  of  supplying 
parts  and  making  repairs.  In  reidity, 
the  flash-synchronizer  business  for 
civilian  uses  is  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance. 

Syachronise  MoRafaefar* 

This  brings  up  the  subject  we  pre¬ 
sented  when  flash-synchronizers  were 
first  introduced  for  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography.  We  claimed  that  eventually 
the  manufacturers  of  flash-bulbs  and 
shutters  would  be  forced  to  make 
synchronizers.  We  suggested  then 
that  it  was  necessary  at  the  outset. 
It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  only 
the  manufacturers  of  flash-bulbs  really 
imderstood  their  own  lamps. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  synchronizers  the  manufacturers 
of  fla^-lamps  could  standardize  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  utilization  of  the  bulbs. 
Certainly  they  have  tried  to  educate 
synchronizer  manufacturers  but  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinions  based  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  synchronizers 
rather  than  the  lamps  have  caused 
confusion  and  some  dissatisfaction.  A 
comparable  situation  is  that  of  film 
developers.  Only  the  manufactiirer 
of  a  film  knows  the  secret  of  his 
emulsions,  hence,  how  could  outside 
chemical  engineers  prescribe  devel¬ 
opers  for  emulsions  with  which  they 
are  unfamiliar.  True,  certain  emul¬ 
sion  properties  are  known  factors  and 
the  agents  for  developing  them  are 
also  known  hence  almost  any  devel¬ 
oper  may  be  used  for  almost  any 
emulsion  with  a  certain  amount  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  question  is  whether  the 
developer  applied  for  an  emulsion 
other  than  the  one  prescribed  by  the 
manufacturer  could  produce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results.  The  answer  is  obvious¬ 
ly,  “No.” 

This  condition  exists  in  the  syn¬ 
chronizer  field  as  it  exists  in  the  film 
and  developer  phase  of  photography. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  light  bulbs  do  not  make 
the  appliances.  However,  this  is  not  a 
fair  comparison  because  all  house 
lamps  are  standard  and  the  designs 
of  appliances  differ  but  basically  they 
are  standeirdized.  With  fiash-bulbs 
the  lamps  have  different  characteristics 
hence,  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
bulbs  would  best  be  controlled  if  the 
manufacturers  would  prescribe  for 
the  synchronizer  best  for  his  lamp. 

Answer  to  Troubles 

Let  us  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the 
face.  We  are  aware  that  the  com¬ 
bination  shutter  employing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  making  direct  contact  in  the 
electrical  circuit  for  firing  the  bulbs, 
is  past  the  experimental  stage.  This 
shutter  may  be  the  answer  to  syn- 
dironization  troubles  but  science  will 
not  be  prevented  from  perfecting  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  automatically  ad¬ 
justing  and  firing  bulbs.  There  should 
be  no  difficult  problem  in  solving  the 
issue.  Naturally  a  user  of  one  tjrpe 


flash-bulb  suddenly  forced  to  use  an¬ 
other  type  is  at  a  disadvantage  when 
employing  a  synchronizer  not  properly 
adjusted  for  the  change.  Who  gets 
the  blame?  Why  the  bulb  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  unjustly  so.  Again,  if  the 
synchronizer  is  in  excellent  condition 
but  the  batteries  are  not  up  to  par 
there  must  be  another  cause  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  possible  failure. 

Only  recently  we  have  heard  that 
the  battery  situation  is  becoming 
acute.  This  is  to  be  expected  inas¬ 
much  as  batteries  are  a  war  neces¬ 
sity  for  military  purposes  hence  the 
civilian  demand  must  be  curtailed 
considerably.  In  a  bank  of  three  cells 
one  is  apt  to  be  far  below  par  in 
amperage  hence  the  power  of  the  unit 
of  three  is  reduced  enough  to  cause 
improper  synchronization.  Although 
we  have  mentioned  this  many  times  it 
is  apparent  that  photographers  are 
negligent. 

Norman  Lipton,  the  recent  addition 
to  the  GE  staff  in  the  Elastem  area, 
brought  this  information  to  us  only  a 
few  days  ago.  He  said  that  the  syn¬ 
chronization  troubles  due  to  battery 
faults  is  almost  appalling.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  method  of  testing  all  type 
synchronizers  accurately  by  using  a 
device  created  by  P.  A.  Marsal  of  the 
research  staff  of  the  National  Carbon 
Co.,  in  collaboration  with  GE  engi¬ 
neers.  The  use  of  electronics  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  produce  the  most  accurate 
testing  results  yet  available.  This  de¬ 
vice  was  designed  over  a  year  ago  and 
according  to  our  advices  only  three 
such  machines  have  been  made. 

Coa  Be  Homa-Made 

Due  to  wartime  restrictions  on  vital 
metals  there  will  be  no  more  made 
for  the  duration  but  if  an  individual 
could  find  the  parts  he  could  con¬ 
struct  one  himself.  For  details  about 
the  wiring  diagram  we  refer  the  read¬ 
ers  to  the  January,  1942,  issue  of 
Electronics.  In  our  opinion,  every 
photographic  department  should  have 
one  of  these  testers.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  scientific  development  would 
be  a  decisive  factor  in  solving  the 
synchronization  problems.  This  de¬ 
vice  is  not  on  the  market  nor  is  there 
any  chance  of  getting  one  unless  it  is 
privately  built  by  the  individual  who 
has  the  time  and  parts  to  make  one. 

The  fact  that  the  GE  uses  it  for  test¬ 
ing  is  an  indication  that  our  convic¬ 
tions  about  manufacturers  making 
synchronizers  best  adapted  for  their 
own  bulbs,  is  being  justified.  Even¬ 
tually,  as  new  type  flash-bulbs  are 
created,  the  proper  utilization  of  such 
bulbs  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
manufacturing. 

Lamp  manufacturing  continues  and 
the  research  departments  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
blueprint  if  not  actually  experiment  in 
improving  production.  At  least  the 
plants  must  continue  to  supply  the 


Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplatet  urrently 
needed.  If  you  own  a  PONY  with  cooler 
attached  .  .  .  not  In  use  .  .  .  let  ut  make 
you  a  liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation. 
Plainfield.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  Office;  SOI  5th  Aae. 


military  with  flash-bulbs  and  not  be 
converted  to  other  products.  The 
situation  gives  them  control  of  their 
own  lamps  in  the  period  after  the  war. 
The  small  synchronizer  manufacturer 
who  has  converted  part  if  not  all  of  his 
plant  to  making  various  war  materials 
will  find  it  difficult  to  reconvert  and 
resort  to  producing  synchronizers  that 
may  be  outmoded  when  peace  comes 

Bob  Wands  in  Army 
ROBERT  WANDS,  Wide  World  pho¬ 
tographer  who  won  three  honorable 
mentions  in  Editor  &  Publisher  photo 
contests  in  two  consecutive  years,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  will 
report  to  Camp  Upton,  L.  I.,  on  Aug.  4. 
Wands  for  three  years  was  chairman 
of  the  annual  ball  of  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New  York,  and 
was  co-chairman  of  the  event  for 
seven  years  previously.  Recently  he 
turned  over  to  USO  the  profits  of 
the  Feb.  5  ball  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
totaling  $9,049,  which  nearly  doubled 
the  largest  proceeds  obtained  to  that 
date.  Wands  joined  Wide  World  in 
1931  and  for  the  last  18  months,  after 
it  was  acquired  by  AP  from  the  New 
York  Times,  was  WW’s  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  in  New  York. 

Composite  Photography 

COMPOSITE  photography  is  again 

receiving  unusual  recognition.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press, 
published  two  interesting  composites 
showing  the  profiles  of  both  labor  and 
capital.  Carl  Ermisch,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  made  the  composites  by  using 
the  photographs  of  seven  labor  lead¬ 
ers  in  one  picture  and  photographs 
of  seven  top  business  men  in  another. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  tedious  of 
all  photographic  problems.  It  calls 
for  absolute  accuracy  and  perfect  ex¬ 
posures.  The  superimposing  of  one 
exposure  upon  another  until  all  seven 
are  recorded  without  any  one  pic¬ 
ture  being  predominant,  calls  for  ex¬ 
pert  technique.  Ermisch  produced 
an  example  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  the  photos  published  in  the  roto 
section  of  the  Pioneer  Press  were 
without  flaws. 

The  first  work  of  this  type  was 
done  by  the  New  York  World  in  1919 
when  it  published  a  composite  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  100  soldiers  who  had  been 
killed  in  action.  We  believe  that  this 
type  of  photography  offers  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  shoidd  be  more  fully 
explored  by  picture  editors. 

FREEZE  CIRCULATIONS 

The  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  daily,  announced 
that  it  was  freezing  its  circulation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  War  Production  Board 
order  reducing  the  supply  of  news¬ 
print.  No  new  subscribers  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  except  as  replacements. 


83.3%  read 
the  ads  regularly  ••• 


I  I  AGENCY  MEN  1  lave  a  strong-  < 

ly  established  habit  of  reading  ^ 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  advertis-  * 
ing  pages.  This  high  reader-  < 
ship  figure  of  83.3%  (of  a  sin-  ^ 
gle  ad)  is  from  a  field  survey  ^ 
conducted  by  Charles  L.  Allen,  <[ 
Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  4  ’ 
Research,  Medill  School  of  ^  > 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni-  <  | 
versity.  4  ’ 


SHIP  FOR  C.  S.  NOYES 

Washington,  July  16 — Named  for 
the  former  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  the  Liberty  ship  “Cros¬ 
by  S.  Noyes”  slid  dowm  the  ways  of 
the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  today.  Miss  Mira 
Pearce  Noyes  of  Washington,  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  editor  in  whose 
memory  the  ship  was  named,  and 
granddaughter  of  Theodore  W.  Noyes, 
now  editor  of  the  Star,  christened  the 
vessel.  Crosby  S.  Noyes  was  born  in 
Maine  in  1825  and  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  youth.  He  became  editor  and 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Star  in  its 
early  days.  When  he  died,  in  1908,  hii 
son  Theodore  W.  Noyes  succe^ed 
him  in  the  editorship.  Another  son, 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  is  president  of  the 
Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co.,  and  for 
many  years  was  president,  now  hon¬ 
orary  president,  of  Associated  Press. 

NATX  SPORTS  GROUP 

Huntington,  W,  Va.,  July  19— Or¬ 
ganization  of  a  National  Sports  Writers 
Association,  headed  by  C.  V.  (Duke) 
Ridgely,  sports  columnist  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald-Dispatch,  was  started 
by  the  West  Virginia  Sports  Writers 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  hen 
recently.  Ridgely  will  be  assisted  in 
organizing  steps  by  a  committee  com¬ 
prising  Frank  Knight  of  the  Charlu- 
ton  Gazette,  William  Barrett  of  the 
Beckley  Register  and  Robert  Wilkin, 
son  of  Huntington.  Charles  Hylton  of 
the  Logan  Banner  is  WVSWA  presi¬ 
dent  succeeding  Ridgely. 

GOES  TO  10  CENTS 

Effective  Aug.  1,  the  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Times  is  raising  its  price  from  five 
to  ten  cents  in  the  country  territory. 
The  Sunday  tabloid  will  continue  to 
sell  for  five  cents  in  city  and  suburbs. 


Shipyards  "Navy  E"  pennants  .  .  . 
unflassins:  effort  of  dry  docks.  Naval 
Bases,  “PT”  Boat  Yards  ...  es¬ 
sential  industries  ...  all  this  telli 
the  story  of  Bayonne's  war-Uaw 
effort. 

•  Vast  Oil  storaire  facilities. 

•  Main  plants  of  famous  industries. 

•  A  teemina  business  center. 

•  Every  strateaic,  speesly  tnanspor- 
lation  facility. 

•  Buyina  Power  expressed  In  Bond- 
wllina  Quota-Toppinl  record. 

•  Victory  .  .  .  expressed  in  terms 
of  unified  industrial  effort. 

There  you  have  it  .  .  .  .Advertis- 
lily's  MUST  Market  in  an  area  that 
CAN'T  BE  SOLD  FROM  THE  OUT¬ 
SIDE.  The  Times  is  a  local  pace- 
si'tter. 

THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonns,  Ntw  Jersey 

Bogner  t  Martin 
National  Raprasantatlvas 

295  Madison  Avanut,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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•  The  skipper  of  "Fighter  X”  is  going 
hunting  .  .  .  for  the  next  five  hours 

he’ll  be  combing  the  skies  for  signs  of  Jap 
marauders. 

And  on  his  patrol,  he  will  burn  500 
gallons  of  gasoline  . .  .  enough  for  a  year 
of  peacetime  driving  in  the  average 
family  car ! 

Maybe  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  oil — for  aviation  gas 
and  other  petroleum  products — that  it 
takes  to  win  a  war. 

Oil  to  fuel  1 00,000  planes  ...  a  quarter- 
million  tanks  and  motorized  vehicles  . . . 
the  world’s  greatest  fleet  of  warships 
and  transports  .  .  .  the  furnaces  of 
thousands  of  roaring  war  plants. 

Oil  that  must  be  carried  from  the  wells  of 
the  Southwest  to  the  refineries,  factories 
and  ports  of  the  East. 

And,  though  it’s  one  of  the  war’s  toughest 
jobs,  the  oil  is  coming  through!  Rolling 
like  a  mighty  river  over  America’s  rails  .  .  . 
almost  a  million  barrels  a  day!  It’s  coming 
in  trains  a  half-mile  long  ...  in  old  tank 
cars,  rebuilt  tank  cars,  box  cars  loaded 
with  drums— and  a  few  tank  cars  that  are 
new  .  .  .  all  pinch-hitting  for  the  coast¬ 
wise  tankers  now  in  trans-Atlantic  service. 

The  New  York  Central  alone  hauls  nearly 
a  third  of  the  oil  that  moves  into  the 
eastern  area.  And  this  extra  load  is  in 
addition  to  the  Central’s  regular  war  job 
of  transporting  military  supplies,  troops, 
essential  freight  and  passengers  on 
war  business. 

How  can  you  help  win  this  vital  home- 
front  battle?  In  two  ways: 

Save  every  precious  gallon  of  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  that  you  possibly  can! 

When  planning  a  trip  or  shipping  by  rail, 
remember  that  every  inch  of  railway  space 
is  vitally  important  today.  Please  don’t 
waste  it! 

New  York  Central 
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*  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS  * 
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India 
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Sicily  Alaska  South  Pacific 
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ADVERTISING  A  "MUST" 
FOR  UNCLE  SAM 

COMMON  SENSE  is  at  last  dominating  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  advertising  by  the  government  to 
promote  the  nation’s  war  aims.  We  don’t  mean 
advertising  “for”  the  government,  sponsored  by 
private  firms  and  individuals.  We  do  mean  adver¬ 
tising  paid  for  by  the  government  and  placed  in 
media,  according  to  established  American  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  to  attain  specific  objectives. 

Since  Editor  &  Publisher  first  proposed  that 
government  use  the  mighty  engine  of  paid  dis¬ 
play  advertising  18  months  ago,  millions  of  words 
have  been  spoken  and  written  on  all  sides  of  the 
question.  Some  have  been  wise.  Some  have  dis¬ 
played  bias  and  misunderstanding.  The  first 
reaction  to  our  proposal  came  from  some  editors 
of  metropolitan  newspapers.  Concerned  as  they 
are  with  mainUuning  editorial  integrity,  they 
opposed  the  purchase  of  newspaper  space  by  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  “subsidy”  to  the  press  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  eventual  means  by  which  government  could 
nullify  the  free  press  guaranty. 

Other  newspaper  people  saw  in  the  proposal 
for  government  advertising  a  means  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  linage  losses  caused  by  the  diversion  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  to  war  production. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  several  times 
declared  that  it  would  not  purchase  advertising 
for  its  own  account,  that  it  desired  to  avoid  the 
slightest  appearance  of  wishing  to  subsidize  jour¬ 
nalism.  Meanwhile  other  government  departments, 
notably  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  using 
.space  in  new.spapers  and  magazines  with  remark¬ 
able  succe.ss  for  their  recruiting  campaigns,  with 
no  suggestion  on  any  hand  that  the  press  was 
thereby  being  subjected  to  governmental  control. 

.\nd  also  meanwhile,  the  Treasury,  recognizing 
the  vital  necessity  for  display  advertising  in  its 
.stu|)endous  war  finance  program,  has  had  paid 
and  volunteer  agents  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  calling  upon  business  firms  to  assist  in  the 
.s|>onsorship  of  local  newspajK-r  advertising  for 
the  sale  of  war  securities. 

Legislative  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  came 
with  Senator  Bankhead’s  proposal  that  Congress 
direct  the  Treasury  to  purchase  advertising  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspajiers,  setting  up  an  appro¬ 
priation  and  the  proportions  by  which  it  should 
lie  distributed  among  dailies  and  weeklies. 

This  proiwsal,  put  forward  in  all  sincerity,  was 
based  upon  ignorance  of  how  American  business 
has  employed  advertising  to  gain  its  pre-war  mag¬ 
nitude — a  magnitude  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  match 
ill  18  months  what  it  had  taken  Germany  and 
Japan  ten  years  to  achieve.  Senator  Bankhead, 
with  a  long  life  in  public  office,  apparently  did 
not  know  that  business  firms  spend  their  adver¬ 
tising  funds  according  to  the  job  to  be  done,  and 
not  for  tlie  sake  of  .spending  a  certain  amount  for 
the  sake  of  adverti.sing.  His  proposal  engendered 
.so  many  counterplans  and  .so  much  confusion  that 
he  wisely  ilecided  to  defer  public  hearings  until 
the  .seething  of  ideas  had  .settled  down. 

.\ction  uiKin  his  bill  probably  could  have  been 
taken  in  the  last  session  if  he  had  formulated 
his  thought  somewhat  like  this; 

request  to  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  program,  based  iijinn  careful  study,  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions: 

What  has  to  be  done? 

How  is  it  to  be  done? 

Who  is  to  do  it? 

What  will  it  cost? 

With  the  answers  to  tho.se  questions,  Congres.s 


would  be  in  a  position  to  examine  government 
officials,  advertising  experts,  publishers,  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds,  just  as  it  does  for 
the  requirements  of  the  White  House,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  every  other  government  depart¬ 
ment.  A  program  so  reached  would  banish  the 
silly  bogey  of  subsidy.  It  would  assure  the  busi¬ 
ness-like  administration  of  the  appropriations  for 
advertising,  under  the  certainty  that  Congress 
it.self  remained  the  final  auditor. 

If  such  a  propo.sal  is  submitted  to  Congress 
after  the  summer  recess.  Editor  &  Publisher 
believes  that  it  will  have  general  support  among 
the  metropolitan  press,  which  has  been  extremely 
unwilling  to  go  fjefore  Congress  in  the  attitude 
of  .seeking  a  handout.  With  the  guidance  of  large 
and  .small  publishers  and  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  an  agency  for  the  administration  of 
advertising  fumis  can  be  erected  which  will  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  all  media. 

The  subsidy  idea  can  be  banished  by  a  moment’s 
thoughtful  con.sideration.  The  amount  of  adver- 
ti.sing  for  the  Trea.sury  that  could  be  accorded  to 
any  newspaper  under  any  reasonable  program 
must  l)e  .so  small,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
it  coiilfl  not  affect  the  financial  picture  of  any 
.soundly  managetl  publication — daily  or  weekly. 
.\.s  Ed  Bemis  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Colorado  Editor,  “if  the  small  iimount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  which  might  reach  the  smaller  papers  from 
this  source  is  what  stands  between  the  paper’s 
success  or  failure,  then  the  paper  has  already 
failed.”  To  the  big  newspapers,  any  such  appro- 
liriation  would  he  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Finally . 
no  newspaper  can  be  .subsidized  which  does  not 
want  to  be  subsidized — and  w'e  don’t  know  of  one 
which  does. 

If  the  small  ncwspai)ers  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  advertising  by  government  can  save  a  fail¬ 
ing  life;  if  metropolitan  newspapers  lose  the 
fear  that  Uncle  Sam  w'ants  to  wrap  sinister 
tentacles  around  them;  if  all,  including  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Congre.ss,  get  the  idea  that  advertising 
is  a  proven  tool  ready  to  hand  and  necessary  to 
the  government’s  effort.s — if  we  can  attain  these 
aims  within  the  next  few  weeks,  we  .shall  have 
made  genuine  progress. 

Adv'ertising  is  no  longer  the  road  to  riches  for 
the  charlatan.  It  is  no  longer  a  toy  for  the 
vanity  of  the  “self-made”  industrialist.  It  is  one 
of  the  major  American  discoveries  of  the  past 
century,  the  instrument  by  which  the  products  of 
American  production  have  lieen  made  available 
to  an  ever-widening  number  of  our  people.  .\nd 
it  was  well  .said  in  Colliers'  for  July  21: 

“Perhaps  the  only  force  that  can  lift  us  above 
our  petty,  .separate  interests  is  national  adverti.s¬ 
ing.  It  has  the  jjower,  if  anything  has,  to  per¬ 
suade  us  to  work  together,  to  forget  our  conflict¬ 
ing  interests  for  the  wartime,  and  to  strive  for 
the  common  .safety  of  us  all.  That’s  a  job  for 
any  man.  We  will  do  it,  and  in  large  part, 
through  advertising.  We  are  learning  some  new 
things  in  this  war  and  one  of  them  is  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  advertising.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  preaching  that 
for  18  months.  We  hope  that  no  more  time  will 
be  wasted  in  discussing  troubles  that  don’t  exist, 
no  more  time  wasted  on  the  details  of  technique. 
Let’s  get  down  to  the  basie  fact  that  advertising 
is  a  “mu.st”  for  Uncle  Sam — and  make  it  so. 


FRK  PRESS  NOT  HIT 

WHEN  President  Roosevelt  publicly  rebuked 
Vice-President  Wallace  and  Secretary  Jesse 
Jones  for  their  inexcusable  exchange  of  personal 
abuse,  he  might  have  been  judged  by  some  to  be 
showing  antipathy  to  free  speech  and  free  press. 
In  the  judgment  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  which 
has  often  criticized  the  President’s  attitude  to- 
ward  newspapers,  his  action  in  this  case  involved 
neither  free  speech  or  free  press.  Its  effect  was 
to  protect  the  exercise  of  both  under  war  pressure. 

Men  holding  high  places  can  be  expected  to  put 
patriotism  above  personal  jealousies  and  political 
rivalries.  These  men  did  not  do  so,  and  their 
long-range  verbal  and  handout  artillery  would  not 
have  composed  the  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  them,  even  had  it  been  designed  to  do  so. 
In  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Jones,  at  least,  his  counter¬ 
attack  on  the  Vice-President  was  interpreted  by 
.several  intelligent  correspondents  as  the  opening 
blow  at  a  fourth  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  also 
as  a  move  to  eliminate  Mr.  Wallace  from  any¬ 
place  on  the  1944  ticket.  Whether  corrert  or 
not,  the  present  juncture  was  not  the  time  for 
their  utterance. 

The  fourth  term  issue  can  be  fought  out  at  tbc 
jiroper  time  and  place  and  upon  its  merits.  It 
should  be,  for  it  represents  a  great,  and  |)ossibIy 
important,  divergence  from  the  national  tradition. 
But  in  our  view,  the  argument  should  be  based 
on  principle  and  not  upon  personality.  Most 
certainly  it  should  not  involve  public  brawls 
which  can  be  seized  upon  as  comforting  informa¬ 
tion  by  an  enemy  who  is  being  steadily  Iieaten  in 
the  field,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  press  retains  its  freedom  to  find  and  print 
news  which  does  not  jeopardize  military  security. 
Individuals  retain  the  right  to  s()eak  freely  upon 
matters  of  national  concern,  but  in  wartime,  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  speak  as  a  public  official 
must  be  constrained  by  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  rose  tardily  to  the  necessities  of 
the  situation,  but  he  rose  and  ro.se  firmly,  and  for 
that  he  de.serves  the  nation’s  gratitude. 

A  BUREAUCRAT'S  "DONT'S" 

SENSITIVITY  to  criticism,  rather  than  praise. 

can  be  spotted  even  by  amateurs  as  the 
bureaucratic  mojive  behind  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration’s  gag  applied  July  20  to  the  200,000 
state  and  county  employes  and  committeemen  of 
the  Agricultural  Administration.  For  who  ever 
heard  of  a  bureaucrat  to  whom  praise  wasn’t 
sweet  music? 

The  seven  “don’ts”  issued  by  N.  E.  Dodd,  chief 
of  the  AAA,  were  ba.sed  upon  an  interpretation  of 
the  .Vgricultural  Appropriations  Act  by  the  Solic¬ 
itor’s  office  of  the  Agriculture  Department.  Words 
were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Congress  by  this 
opinion,  for  it  construed  the  “intent  of  Congre.s.s” 
as  indicated  by  “expressions  of  Congressmen  at 
the  hearings  which  preceded  passage”  of  tbc  act. 
which  forbids  use  of  Federal  funds  to  jiay  the 
.salary  or  exjienscs  of  AAA  information  employes 
“to  the  an.swering  of  inquiries  or  supjily  of  infer 
Illation  to  individual  farmers.” 

If  the  taxpaying  public  and  the  taxpaying 
farmers,  through  the  press,  radio  and  other  “pro¬ 
hibited”  media,  are  not  entitled  to  free  di.scussion 
of  the  farm  food  programs  of  their  respective 
states,  then  we’d  like  to  know,  who  is? 

Editor  &  Publisher  can  only  look  upon  tWs 
gag  upon  news  of  farm  programs  from  AW  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  various  state.s — evils  to  the  contraiy 
notwithstanding — as  an  unwarranted  extension  of 
cen.sorship  by  bureaucrats  who  have  no  authority 
to  censor. 
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Joe  W.  Seacretf 


JOE  W.  SEACREST,  co-publisher  of 

the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  left 
July  13  for  Mexico  City  where  he  will 
join  Sen.  Hugh 
A.  Butler  of  Ne¬ 
braska  in  a  19,- 
000  mile  tour  by 
air  of  Central 

and  South 

American  coun¬ 
tries.  Mr.  Sea- 
ciest  said  his 
trip,  which  has 
the  approval  of 
the  office  of  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  In¬ 
ter  -  American 
Affairs,  is  for 
the  purpose  of 

studying  Latin  America’s  part  in  the 
war  and  surveying  possible  bases  for 
inter-American  cooperation. 

Major  Powell  Glass,  co-publisher  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance,  who  recently  underwent  a  seri¬ 
ous  operation  in  a  Richmond  hospital, 
is  again  able  to  be  “up  and  about.” 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  78,  Topeka, 
Kans.  publisher,  entertained  12,000 
Kansas  children  and  their  parents  at 
his  thirty-sixth  annual  birthday  party 
at  Ripley  Park  in  Topeka  July  14. 

I.  Sclanders  has  been  named  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.) 
Telegraph  -  Journal,  morning,  and 
Times-Globe,  afternoon.  He  had  late¬ 
ly  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
financial  Post,  Toronto,  and  was  on 
the  news  staff  in  New  Brunswick  for 
ten  years.  During  the  past  three  years, 
he  has  been  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal,  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and 
the  Toronto  Star,  and  finally,  the 
Financial  Post.  H.  G.  Christie,  for¬ 
merly  associate  editor,  is  now  editor 
of  the  Telegraph-Journal.  F.  X.  Jen¬ 
nings,  for  the  past  ten  years  editor  of 
the  Telegraph-Journal  and  Times- 
Globe  is  now  heading  pubjic  relations 
for  the  Canadian  army,  with  base  at 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  and  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel. 


In  The  Business  Office 


ment  was  also  made  that  John  P.  S. 
Doherty,  formerly  local  advertising 
manager,  in  Lawrence,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  with 
supervision  over  national  as  well  as 
local  advertising.  He  has  been  with 
the  Eagle-Tribune  since  1917. 

Charles  W.  Campbell,  who  has  de¬ 
voted  his  vacations  to  evangelistic 
work,  has  resigned  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  advertising  department  to 
become  an  evangelist.  After  14  years 
as  a  Daily  News  employee,  serving  in 
the  editorial,  photo  and  advertising 
departments,  Mr.  Campbell  this  week 
started  his  new  career  by  opening  a 
revival  campaign  at  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.  The  Mid-West  Bible  Church, 
along  with  the  Northwest  Gospel  Fel¬ 
lowship,  is  backing  Campbell  in  his 
new  venture. 

Ed  Carswell,  has  left  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
to  become  business  manager  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise. 

James  A.  Cinnamon,  plant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Enid  (OWa.)  News  and 
Eagle  since  1934,  has  left  to  become 
co-publisher  and  partner  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  (Kan.)  Southwest  Daily  Times. 
He  succeeds  Lloyd  Smith,  general 
manager,  who  has  resigned  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Gertrude  Edgell,  veteran  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
director  of  the  Coldwater  (Mich.) 
Daily  Reporter. 

William  Oseasohn,  recently  in 
charge  of  contacts  for  E.  H.  Scull 
Company,  retail  management  consul¬ 
tants,  has  joined  the  retail  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 


In  The  Editorial  Room 

D.  J.  GREENWELL,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  for  15  years,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
He  was  appointed  WPA  administrator 
for  Utah  in  1935,  and  has  held  the 
federal  position  from  the  creation  of 
WPA  until  its  recent  liquidation. 

Pugh  Moore,  Associated  Press  chief 
of  bureau  for  Arkansas  and  former 
Memphis  and  Nashville,  Tenn..  AP 
correspondent,  has  left  Little  Rock  for 
New  York. 


ROBERT  V.  CAMPBEIX,  for  the  past 

three  and  one-half  years  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News,  has 
resigned  effective  Aug.  1,  to  become 
advertising  director  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star-Journal  and  Chieftain. 

Beatrice  Spiegel  and  Elva  Cohen, 
two  Temple  University  graduates,  are 
the  latest  additions  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record’s  bookkeeping  staff  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Other  recent  additions  include 
Betty  Lynch  and  Hannah  Roth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Barker  cele¬ 
brated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
on  July  18.  Mr.  Barker  now  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun  Telegraph  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  distribution  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers  for  the  past  62 
years. 

Dorothy  Cantrell,  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
oni,  tendered  her  resignation  this 
week  after  12  years  continuous  em¬ 
ployment.  She  returns  to  Texas  to 
take  up  residence  again  in  her  native 
state.  Lillian  Cutlip,  of  the  same  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  moved  up  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

William  F.  Lucey,  business  manager 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ng  manager  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
taflle-Tribune  newspapers  and  Radio 
Station  WLAW,  in  charge  of  personnel 
(or  the  two  organizations.  Announce¬ 


Burns  Bennett,  from  UP.  at  Atlanta, 
is  the  new  U.P.  bureau  manager  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  James 
McKee,  who  becomes  bureau  head  at 
Nashville.  David  Brinkley  was  moved 
from  Nashville  to  Atlanta. 

William  D.  Ayres,  for  the  last  nine 
years  a  member  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  editorial  staff,  has  left 
♦o  assume  a  new  position  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  Joining  the  Sun  first 
in  the  capacity  of  sports  editor  Mr. 
Ayres  later  served  for  several  years 
as  city  editor  and  more  recently  as 
general  night  news  editor. 

Brian  Storm,  former  Honolulu 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the  INS 
staff  at  San  Francisco,  as  a  general 
assignment  man.  Stanley  Lucey,  who 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army  until  a 
few  months  ago,  is  another  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  INS’s  San  Francisco  staff.  He 
is  doing  rewrite.  After  his  release 
from  the  Army,  Lucey  spent  some 
time  on  cable  rewrite  at  the  New 
York  office  of  INS.  and  then  was 
transferred  to  the  West  Coast,  when 
a  vacancy  occurred  there.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  INS  also  reports  that 
Howard  Handleman,  who  was  present 
at  the  invasion  of  Attu,  had  a  month’s 
leave  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  now 
returned  to  the  Alaskan  theater.  In 
Alaska  he  relieved  Leo  Raridan,  who 
suffered  a  broken  leg  at  Anchorage 
during  a  blackout.  Raridan  is  now  on 
the  INS  staff  at  San  Francisco. 


Lee  V.  Kebach,  of  the  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  bureau  of  Ajssociated  Press,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
bureau. 

Major  Hartzell  Spence,  editor  of 
Yank,  the  Army  newspaper,  and  Mrs. 
Spence  are  the  parents  of  a  son.  Matt 
Lamport,  bom  July  15  in  New  York. 
Major  Spence,  author  of  the  best¬ 
sellers  “One  Foot  in  Heaven”  and 
“Get  Thee  Behind  Me,”  formerly  was 
in  charge  of  the  United  Press  Special 
Service  department  in  New  York. 

Ted  Meiers,  Pennsylvania  state 
sports  editor  for  Associated  Press,  has 
been  transferred  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York  City. 

William  R.  Miner,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  and  a  staff  member  for  20 
years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  post 
as  special  writer  with  the  Chicago 
Sun.  Miss  Felice  Novich  of  St.  Louis 
is  a  new  reporter  with  the  Star- 
Times  and  Ray  Nelson,  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  reporter,  has  joined  the  Star- 
Times  sports  department. 

Marlowe  Branagan,  formerly  sports 
writer  and  later  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Hector 
Fox,  recently  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  have  joined  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  staff  as  sports 
writers.  Harry  Leeding,  who  has 
been  on  the  Journal  sports  staff,  has 
joined  the  Marines;  while  Spike  Hub¬ 
bard  has  gone  over  to  the  copy  desk.  { 
Dave  Eyre,  formerly  on  the  copy  desk, 
is  now  acting  night  editor,  while  Fred 
McNeil  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Journal  to  act  as  Fire  Control  Assis¬ 
tant  on  Mt.  Hood  this  summer,  with 
the  U.  S.  Government  Forest  Service. 
Thurman  Evans  in  the  meantime  is 
doing  Dave  Eyre’s  job  on  the  copy 
desk  and  Jim  Woods,  now  returned 
from  the  Army,  has  moved  from  re¬ 
porter,  city  side,  to  the  copy  desk. 
New  reporters  are  Emma  H.  Harri¬ 
son,  ex-Reed  college  corespondent, 
and  Mrs.  Elise  Clemes.  Mrs.  Laurie 
Johnston,  whose  husband,  Dick,  is 
now  in  Hawaii  for  UP.,  is  back  as 
a  reporter;  also  Patricia  Haight,  who 
was  gone  a  month. 

Anthony  G.  deLorenzo,  Michigan 
manager  for  the  United  Press,  is  the 
father  of  a  son,  his  second  child,  born 
July  8  in  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  De¬ 
troit. 

Katherine  Warren,  “veteran” 
woman  reporter  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  is  being  “broken 
in”  for  possible  State  Capitol  cov¬ 
erage  by  Charles  “Mike”  Houston, 
who  has  been  “doing”  the  Virginia 
“State  House”  for  the  Richmond  af¬ 
ternoon  paper. 

Nathan  S.  Haseltine,  Jr.,  former 
writing  reporter  with  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  circu¬ 
lated  free  cigars  to  celebrate  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  July  15. 
Haseltine  is  now  associated  with  an 
Atlantic  City  news  bureau. 

Dorothy  W3rTm  Downes,  former 
cable  editor  for  the  Canadian  Press 
in  New  York  City,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  editor  with  the  Associated 
Press  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  New 
York  desk. 

Edward  M.  Seeton  has  been  named 
head  of  the  Ware  office  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  O’Neil,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manage  the  paper’s  office  in 
Greenfield. 

Miss  Helen  Mamas,  a  student  at 
Boston  University,  is  working  for  the 
summer  on  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News. 

Les  Horn,  former  repiorter  on  the 
Springfield  (Ma.ss.)  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  general  assignment  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Hugh  T.  German,  sports  editor  and 
reporter  on  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily 
(Continued  on  next  page)  ' 
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Sets  Out  to  Trail 
And  Trap  the 
Black  Marketeers 

Drew  Pearson’s  inside  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  operations  of  black 
markets  forms  the  basis  for  one 
of  the  most  tense  and  revealing 
sequences  ever  contrived  for  his 
daily  strip  of  the  adventures  of 
a  young  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  “Hap  Hopper.” 

Beginning  Monday,  August  2nd, 
Hap  sets  out  to  follow  up  a  tip 
to  discover  the  ringleaders  and 
uncover  the  headquarters  of  a 
huge  and  murderous  black  mar¬ 
ket  gang  in  a  state  only  a  short 
flight  from  the  nation’s  capital. 

Both  for  its  dramatic  wallop  and 
its  disclosures  of  exactly  how  the 
outlaw  packers  carry  on,  the  new 
“Hap  Hopper”  sequence  is  a 
story  worth  its  weight  in  red 
coupons.  .Advance  proofs  are 
ready.  Would  you  like  us  to  send 
them? 
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Leader,  has  resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal. 

Leon  Hatfield,  former  reporter  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times  has  been 
appointed  evidence  investigator  on 
the  county  attorney’s  staff  of  Okla¬ 
homa  County. 

Clarence  Mantooth,  news  editor  of 
the  Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader  has 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World. 

Mary  Jo  Leutzinger,  23,  is  the  new 
editor  of  Michigan  Conservation,  of¬ 
ficial  magazine  of  the  state  conserva¬ 
tion  department,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  woman  outdoor  editor  in  the 
country.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  and  has  had  two 
years  newspaper  experience. 

M,  J.  McCrea,  for  many  years  Pitts- 
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ton  correspondent  for  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times,  is  planning  to  retire 
from  the  newspaper  field. 

John  V,  Heffeman,  former  editor 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Independent,  is  now  doing  public  re¬ 
lations  work  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

Harvey  W.  Schwandner,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Schwandner  have  announced  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  July  16,  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  in  Milwaukee.  The  baby 
has  a  brother,  Gary,  10,  and  a  sister, 
Judy,  8. 

Dorothy  Williams,  Detroit  Times 
general  reporter,  has  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  United  Press. 

Edmund  Steeves,  Detroit  Times  re¬ 
write,  has  returned  to  United  Press 
to  become  Northwest  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joe  Morgan,  who  has  been 
named  bureau  manager  of  the  central 
division  headquarters,  Chicago. 

Nancy  Kinnear  has  been  appointed 
social  editor  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  in  succession  to  Cynthia 
Cook. 

Miss  Dorothy  Trant,  Texas  State 
College  for  Women  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  has  been  shifted  from  the  soci¬ 
ety  desk  of  the  Galveston  News  to  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Galveston  Trib¬ 
une.  Miss  Mona  Bodansky  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  doing  society  for  the  News. 

C.  A.  Olson,  former  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Public 
Opinion,  now  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal. 

Richard  O’Keefe,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  been  named  city  ^itor  in 
an  announcement  made  by  John  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  the  Inquirer’s  managing 
editor. 

Anthony  J.  Riccardi  has  left  the 
photographic  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  to  join  the  public  relations 
bureau  of  the  Brewster  Aeronautical 
Corporation. 
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With  the  Colors 


PFC.  JOHN  JUSTIN  SMITH,  former 

assistant  drama  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  nephew  of  the 
late  Henry  Justin  Smith,  Daily  News 
managing  editor,  recently  met  George 
Weller,  Daily  News  war  correspond¬ 
ent  in  New  Guinea.  Weller  prevailed 
on  Smith  to  write  a  dispatch  on  native 
dances.  The  natives,  however,  held 
no  dances  because  the  Japanese  had 
stolen  their  food.  Smith  wrote  a  fea¬ 
ture  telling  how  he  and  his  pals 
solved  the  natives’  food  shortages. 

Staff  Sergt.  William  F.  Mooney,  for¬ 
merly  a  police  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  City  News  Bureau  and  recently 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  with  cluster 
for  more  than  a  dozen  bombing  flights 
over  Germany,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  a  War  Department  message 
to  his  parents. 

Joseph  Rosenthal,  Associated  Press 
photographer  at  San  Francisco,  has 
gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  be  sworn 
in  as  a  chief  warrant  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Maritime  Service.  Rosenthal  was 
manager  of  the  Wide  World  office  in 
San  Francisco  prior  to  the  affiliation 
of  that  service  with  AP,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  latter  organization. 

George  Dorrance,  former  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  is  now  with 
the  headquarters  squadron  at  Tinker 
Field,  near  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dan  Delaney,  veteran  staff  member 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  and  first 
treasurer  of  the  newspaper  guild 
there,  was  recently  inducted  into  the 
Army  at  the  New  Cumberland,  Pa., 
reception  center. 

2nd  Lieut.  Holland  Beeber,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 


Times-Leader  Evening  News,  has 
been  assigned  overseas. 

Leslie  A.  Green,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Alabama  Journal  and  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  is  visiting  his  parents  in 
Montgomery  on  final  leave  before  de¬ 
parting  for  overseas  duty  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  He  has 
been  in  the  RCAF  for  about  21  months. 

Second  Lieut.  John  L.  Dunbar,  a 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  bombardier, 
has  been  missing  since  July  4  in  a 
raid  over  France.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  before  induction 
into  the  Army. 

Herbert  Klein,  former  reporter  on 
the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate, 
has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant, 
junior  grade,  in  the  11th  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict  public  relations  office,  San  Diego, 
Cal.  He  is  specializing  on  news  from 
the  San  Diego  Naval  Hospital,  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Emmett  Maum,  sports  writer  on  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  Carl  Morrison,  of  the  Memphis 
Publication  Co.,  circulation  book¬ 
keeper,  have  both  joined  the  Seabees. 

Jerome  Selnik  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army  and  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Stewart,  Ga. 

Yeoman  Al  Ostrow,  former  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  reporter,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Navy’s  sub-chaser  train¬ 
ing  school  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Howard  Kay,  who  left  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  editorial  staff  not 
long  ago  to  join  the  Chicago  Sun,  has 
been  called  up  for  Army  service. 

Frank  Yeutter,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  is  to  be  commis¬ 
sioned  a  captain  in  the  Army,  and 
will  leave  shortly  to  take  up  new 
military  duties. 

Lieut.  (j.g.)  Joe  Cox,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  sports  writer,  is  now 
attached  to  the  commandant’s  staff  of 
the  South  Pacific  fleet. 

Lieut.  Art  Dressier,  former  staff 
photographer  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  was  one  of  the  cameramen  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps  to 
take  pictures  of  the  history-making 
Sicilian  invasion. 

Hugh  Harris,  rotogravure  produc¬ 
tion  manager  and  assistant  pictorial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
left  this  week  for  the  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  military  induction  center. 

Henry  P.  Kaliss,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  started  a  five-month 
Army  aviation  student’s  training 
course  at  Butler  University,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Cpl.  Regal  Meier,  former  editor. 
Bellevue  (O.)  Gazette,  was  graduated 
with  honors  from  a  clerical  school  at 
Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  for  training  in  army  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  University  of  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Harry  J.  Schaffer,  for  10  years  city 
salesman  for  the  Detroit  Times  circu¬ 
lation  department,  has  been  called  for 
Army  service. 

Sergt.  Carl  Konzelman,  former  day 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  transferred  to  New 
York  to  serve  with  the  Army  Service 
Force. 

Walter  Spearman,  former  staff 
writer,  literary  editor  and  drama  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
more  recently  engaged  in  writing  text 
books  and  manuals  for  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Corps,  will  probably 
be  on  the  receiving  end  of  his  texts 
and  manuals  within  a  few  days — he 
reports  to  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  for  Army 
service. 


(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  (Jg. 
zette,  has  been  inducted  into  tht 
Army  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Michael  d’Ambra,  reporter  on  tin 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  formerly  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  at  Fort 
Devens  July  21. 

Clayton  Smith  was  the  58th  man 
from  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Newt  to 
enter  the  Army.  He’s  been  working 
in  the  News  circulation  department 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Captain  Hamilton  Douglas,  former 
Atlanta  Constitution  reporter,  re¬ 
ceived  his  promotion  from  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga., 
where  he  is  with  a  field  artilleii 
battalion. 


Wedding  Bells 


ELENORE  HUBERTY  of  Fond  du 

Lac,  Wis.,  and  Everett  K.  Melvin, 
bureau  manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  news  bureau  at  Madisois,  Wis., 
were  married  July  17  at  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Miss  Patricia  Rose  Jacques,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.) 
Daily  News-Press,  and  Lieut.  Richard 
Lewis  Gay  have  been  married  at 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Alice  Jessica  Pye,  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.) 
News,  and  Ensign  John  Michael  Lain 
have  been  married  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  will  make  their  home  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Edward  Hussie,  former  Philadelfhk 
Evening  Ledger  staff  member,  now  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  was  married  to 
Miss  Anne  Wahl  on  the  day  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  petty  officer. 

Staff  Sergt.  Alan  J.  Dale,  former 
member  of  the  Milwaukee  JouTsal 
editorial  staff  and  now  with  the  Army 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Ingram  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Third  Officer  Shirley  Ann  Vander- 
Pyl,  WAC,  formerly  reporter  on  the 
Waltham  (Mass.)  Tribune,  and  Lieut 
Gaylord  F,  Lincoln,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  were  married  recently  at 
Ruston,  La.,  where  the  latter  is  sta¬ 
tioned. 

Richard  G.  Fernald,  former  radio 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  now  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  Bell  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Helen  L.  Cort,  of  Springfidd, 
in  that  city  Sunday. 

Pvt.  Bennett  Jordan  Kahn,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicopee 
(Mass.)  Herald,  was  married  to  Anne 
Moss,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  week. 

Nate  S.  Noble,  managing  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  married 
on  July  14,  at  the  College  Park,  Ga., 
Presbyterian  Church  to  Miss  Mary 
Lois  Young,  of  Paris,  Tenn..  editorial 
supervisor.  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  State  of  Tennessee. 


Arthur  C.  Andreopoulos,  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  on  the  Worcester 


SO.  AMERICANS  IN  U.  S. 

Newspapermen  from  Colombia  and 
Venezuela  touring  the  United  States 
as  guests  of  the  National  Press  Club 
and  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  were  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Miami  by  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  before  starting  on  the  tour.  The 
visitors  are:  Pasquel  Venegas,  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  El  Universal,  Caracas; 
Arturo  Currea,  Colombian  vice-con¬ 
sul;  Joe  Miguel  Ferrer,  press  officer 
of  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs;  Dr.  Gabriel  Saravia,  Co¬ 
lombian  consul;  V.  M.  Avendano- 
Losada,  Venezulean  consul;  Jose  J- 
Jimenez,  El  Tiempo,  Bogota;  Luis  Rey, 
Ahora,  Caracas;  Manual  Pocateira, 
editor-in-chief,  El  Heraldo,  Caracas: 
Antonio  Ribera,  editorial  chief,  £1 
Liberal,  Bogota. 


THEY  DIDN'T 


SEEM  TO 


the  news  sud< 


rame 


more  important  to  every  Am§^an,  per^nally 


Newsv^ek  started  an^pward  spiral  that  carried  it  bei'i 

X  /  \ 

half  a  million  riders.  The  connection?  Newswe^ 


didn’t  t^  to  lead  your  thinking  toward 

some  pet  hate,  some  personal  ambition.  Instead 
it  treated.^e  news,  the  issues,  the  men  in  the  news 


ob^ctively,  fairly.  And  people  who  wanted 

i^e  up  their  own  minds  liked  it.  It  avoided  warmed 


Dnner 

•vrml 

Anny 

arried 

Mem- 


//  over  news  —  gave  you,  instead,  news-meaning, 

^  news  significance.  And  people  wanted  that. 

It  created  innovations  geared  to  the  times... 
the  “Periscope,”  predicting  future  trends  and 

events  with  88%  accuracy... it  introduced  signed 
opinions,  written  by  men  of  authority... Moley  on 
National  Affairs,  Lindley  on  Washington, 

Pratt  on  the  War,  Robey  on  Economics,  Finance, 
Business.  Newsweek  gave  forward-thinking  people 
the  magazine  they  needed.  And  the  people 

gave  Newsweek  a  circulation 


brmer 
icopet 
Anne 
week, 
tor  of 
arried 


from  twenty-second  to  fifth 
place  among  general  maga¬ 
zines  in  advertising  revenue... in 
something  less  than  a  flash. 
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N.  C.  Press 
Elects 

I.  B.  Harrison 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  71st  annual  meeting  July 
15-17,  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee  hotel. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  and  converted 
the  three-day  affair  into  what  was 
called  a  Postwar  Planning  Confer¬ 
ence — with  speakers  heard  along  that 
line,  in  especial  reference  to  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

The  association  elected  John  B.  Har¬ 
ris  of  the  Albemarle  (N.  C.)  News- 
Press,  its  president  succeeding  W.  K. 
Hoyt  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel;  Frank  Daniels, 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  vice-president;  and  reelected 
Miss  Patrice  Cobb  of  the  Morganton 
(N.  C.)  News-Herald,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer. 

After  completing  its  business,  the 
association  joined  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association,  also  in  convention  at 
Winston-Salem,  and  heard  an  address 
by  Governor  J.  M.  Broughton,  who 
said  the  states  must  plan  now  for 
problems  which  will  be  predominantly 
states’  responsibility  after  the  war. 

Non-daily  newspaper  publishers  of 
North  Carolina,  in  a  separate  session, 
were  advised  by  Joel  H.  Clark,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Greenfield  (Tenn.) 
Gazette,  to  cooperate  in  the  collection 
of  “good,  concrete  information  about 
their  reader  interest,  territory  and 
local  market  possibilities”  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  national  advertisers. 

Only  through  such  organized  meth¬ 
ods,  Clark  warned,  can  small  news¬ 
papers  secure  their  share  of  national 
ajivertising  and  recapture  the  revenue 
which  has  been  lost  as  the  result  of 
the  wartime  disappearance  of  certain 
types  of  business  on  which  non-dailies 
formerly  depended  heavily. 

Following  Clark’s  speech,  the  non¬ 
daily  publishers’  group  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  endorsing  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  and 
voted  to  cooperate  with  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  NAS  advertising  program. 

In  two 'other  resolutions,  the  non- 
dailies  endorsed  the  passage  of  the 
Bankhead-Cannon  act,  providing  for 
paid  government  advertising  of  War 
Bonds,  and  opposed  any  increase  in 
second-class  postal  rates. 

Clark,  in  a  hard-hitting  address, 
urged  the  small  newspaper  owners  to 
cease  “fighting  among  ourselves”  for 
advertising  and  instead  to  carry  on  a 
cooperative  and  intelligent  program 
to  attract  the  national  market. 

Frank  Daniels,  business  manager  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 


server  was  reelected  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Dailies  of  North  Carolina 
at  a  group  meeting  held  as  a  part  of 
the  convention.  W.  Randall  Harris, 
Jr.,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
was  reelected  vice-chairman  and  C.  C. 
Council,  general  manager  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun,  was  elected 
acting  secretary-treasurer. 

At  the  banquet  Friday  the  principal 
speaker  was  Sir  Gerald  Campbell, 
G.C.M.G.,  British  minister  and  special 
assistant  to  the  British  ambassador. 
He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Julian  S. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer. 

The  opening  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  addressed  by  two  AP  men, 
Eddy  Gilmore,  recently  returned  after 
two  years  in  the  Moscow  AP  bureau, 
and  Alan  Gould,  executive  assistant  to 
Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager,  in 
charge  of  news  and  photos. 

William  K.  Hoyt,  general  manager 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Associated  Press 
group  at  the  annual  meeting  held  July 
15.  Dillon  Graham,  who  recently  was 
named  manager  of  the  Carolinas  As¬ 


sociated  Press  bureau  at  Charlotte, 
was  named  secretary. 

■ 

LIMITS  CLASSIFIED 

Chicago,  July  21 — As  a  further 
means  of  conserving  newsprint,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  beginning  next  Mon¬ 
day  will  limit  Help  Wanted  Classified 
advertising  to  50  lines  per  ad,  plus 
two  lines  for  each  additional  type  of 
help  listed.  'Hiese  limitations  will 
apply  to  all  types  of  help  wanted 
classifications  in  both  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Tribune.  Purpose  of  the  re¬ 
striction  is  to  allocate  space  more 
fairly  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
employers.  Thus  the  employer  seek¬ 
ing  one  type  of  help  is  limited  to  50 
lines,  with  the  firm  advertising  for 
10  different  kinds  of  help  will  be 
limited  to  50  lines  for  one  type  of 
help,  plus  18  additional  lines  for  the 
other  nine  kinds  wanted,  or  a  total 
of  68  lines.  It  is  estimated  the  Tribune 
will  save  about  eight  pages  of  news¬ 
print  a  week  under  the  new  limitation 
on  help  wanted  ads.  This  restriction 
is  in  addition  to  the  previous  policy 
recently  adopted  of  eliminating  all 
classified  from  daily  editions  going 
beyond  the  85-mile  zone. 


Reporter  Uses 
Recorder  at  Track 

In  the  new  Garden  State  racing 
track,  just  outside  Camden,  N.  J.,  now 
in  its  second  season,  there  has  been 
until  now  no  way  of  getting  news 
quickly  to  the  public  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  races.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  venture,  there  has  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  a  single  wire  running  to  the 
outside  world.  Fans  of  the  favorite 
sport  of  kings  have  had  to  wait  until 
their  newspapers  came  out  to  give 
them  the  racing  results. 

But  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Nevs 
found  a  way  to  get  around  the  diffi- 
culty.  One  of  the  sports  writers  sits 
down  to  a  recording  device  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  race  is  called.  To  a  small 
whirling  disc  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
race  in  short,  terse  language.  From  the 
moment  “They’re  off”  until  the  fin¬ 
ishers  race  under  the  wire,  the  graphic 
story  of  the  race  is  related.  A  mes¬ 
senger  hurries  away  with  the  disc  in 
his  pocket.  At  radio  station  WCAM 
in  Camden,  the  account  is  entrusted  to 
the  airways,  and  broadcast  to  all 
within  range  of  the  South  Jersey  sta¬ 
tion. 


IVASHVILLE 


THE 


OF  A  MAJOR  MARKET 


Year 

City  Zone 
Population 

Market 

Population 

1915 

137,234 

658,390 

1925 

143,692 

630,000 

1935 

184,353 

861,279 

1940 

241,318 

920,389 

1943 

257,726 

920,843 

/t*s  the  Market  With  a  ** Buying  Punch!** 
Reach  It  Through  Two  Great  Newspapers 


Nashville  Banner  Nashville  Tennessean 


EVENING  MORNING 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  BRANHAM 


SUNDAY 

COMPANY 


M  From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended:  "It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 

ijfiB  iHMr  and  development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have  a 

V  ^  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic  waterborne  commerce  and  a  substantial 

^  Sjr  portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to 

^  provide  shipping  service  on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  such  domestic  and 

J  foreign  waterborne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 

auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  (c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels,  con¬ 
structed  in  the  United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  foster  the  development  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine."  (Public  Act  835) 


Photographsd  at  tha  U.  S.  Marchant  Marina  Acadamy,  King's  Paint,  N.  Y. 


America’s  new  frontiersmen 


They're  swell  kids!  In  crack  schools, 
they’re  learning  the  modern  ways  to 
master  the  sea — the  first  American 
boys  in  nearly  a  century  to  find 
a  really  promising  opportunity  in  a 
U.  S.  merchant  marine  career! 

It  took  an  Act  of  Congress  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  op^rtunity.  For,  over  the 
years,  the  U.  S.  had  fallen  to  8th 
place  among  nations  in  modem  mer¬ 
chant  shipping.  Most  of  our  trade 
traveled  in  foreign  vessels! 

The  momentous  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  in  one  bold  move,  re¬ 
vived  our  shipbuilding,  encouraged 
U.  S.  ownersliip  and  operation  of 
shipping  lines — and  called  for  "a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel.'" 

Today,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
Uncle  Sam  trains  25,000  men  at  a 


time  as  officers  and  engineers,  sea¬ 
men  and  cooks,  pharmacists  and 
supercargoes.  "Landlubbers"  learn 
basic  seamanship  and  specialist 
skills.  Experienced  men  prepare  for 
licensed  officer  berths.  And  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  turns  out 
alert  officers  by  the  thousand. 

American  Export  Lines  have  wel¬ 
comed  hundreds  of  this  new  seafar¬ 
ing  generation.  To  their  courage  and 
stamina  and  top-notch  training,  we 
can  add  the  rich  experience  of  more 
than  20  years  of  service  along  Medi-  The  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  needs 
terranean.  Black  Sea  and  Indian  men  —  apply  at  your  nearest  U,  S. 

Ocean  routes.  Our  ships,  in  time  of  Employment  Service  Office. 


peace,  set  marks  for  them  to  aim  at: 
new  speed,  service,  and  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  time-table  schedules.  And 
they'll  beat  them! 

We  know  that  they  —  and  the 
120,000  more  men  needed  this  year — 
will  proudly  carry  through  with  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  supply¬ 
ing  Democracy's  many  fronts.  And 
that,  when  peace  comes,  they’ll  man 
an  American  fleet  that  will  make  his¬ 
tory  on  all  the  world’s  sea-lanes. 


"  »  BROAOWAV,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4 

American  Export  Airlines,  too,  shorten  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  fronts 
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Papers  Should  Record 
Their  War  Contributions 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

NOT  SO  long  ago  a  New  York  de¬ 
partment  store  publicity  director, 
one  who  certainly  should  have  known 
better,  grumbled  about  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Here  we  are,”  he  said,  “constantly 
spending  our  money  to  purchase  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  promote  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds,  to  urge  women  to  be¬ 
come  nurses  aides,  to  solicit  funds  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  patriotic  causes,  and  what 
do  the  newspapers  do?  TTiey  sell  us 
the  space  at  regular  rates.  Why 
shouldn’t  newspapers  cooperate,  too? 

It  didn’t  take  much  turning  through 
pages  of  a  few  issues  of  New  York 
newsnapers  to  make  him  wish  he  had 
never  made  the  accusation,  but  the 
significance  of  the  episode  stuck  in 
our  mind.  Here  was  an  intelligent, 
perceptive  executive,  in  constant,  daily 
contact  with  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  men,  who  had  the  impression 
that  newspapers  were  shirking  their 
share  of  the  war  publicity  load.  He 
had  to  be  especially  shown  before  he 
changed  his  mind.  Like  water,  air  and 
sunshine  the  service  of  newspapers  is 
just  taken  for  granted,  so  much 
for  granted  that  most  people  don’t 
seem  to  be  consciously  aware  of  it 
NAI  leokUt 

We  are  reminded  of  all  this  by  a 
booklet  received  from  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the 
four  major  networks.  Called  “This  Is 
an  Army  Hitler  Forgot”  the  booklet 
summarizes  briefly  and  dramatically 
radio’s  contribution  to  the  war.  If  we 
give  you  a  few  headlines  and  featured 
phrases  you’ll  get  the  idea — “$100,000,- 
000  Worth  of  Talent  <  and  Time”— 
“300,000,000  Listeners  a  Week”— “891 
Stations  Broadcast  8,000  Messages  a 
Day” — and  so  on. 

No  question  about  it — radio  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  contribution  to  the  war  and  home 
front  efforts,  a  contribution  that  is 
needed.  And  radio,  quite  justifiably 
tells  of  its  record  with  pride. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  abashed  by  the  box  car 
numbers  which  appertain  to  the  radio 
time  and  talent  contributions  to  the 
war.  If  the  corresponding  figures 
could  be  assembled  for  newspapers 
they  would  overwhelm  every  other 
medium  of  public  service.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  we’ll  never  know  the  full  story, 
but  we  have  enough  samples  to  grasp 
the  dimensions  of  the  whole. 

Daily's  Contributed  Space 

For  example,  we  have  a  full  page 
advertisement  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  published  July  6,  re¬ 
cording  its  editorial  cooperation  with 
the  war  effort.  Not  counting  war 
news,  but  only  material  run  to  help 
governmental  and  other  war  agencies, 
the  Journal  published  1,476  pages,  an 
average  of  92  pages  per  month,  from 
Pearl  Heirbor  to  April  1,  1943!  This 
is  exclusive  of  a  large  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  contributed  by  the 
Journal. 

Obviously  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  been  unstinting  in  fulfilling  its 
duty.  Happily,  however,  the  Journal 
is  not  exceptional  among  the  press  of 
the  nation.  Every  week  hundreds  of 
millions  of  reader-impressions  are 
registered  by  newspapers  delivering 
messages  that  help  toward  victory. 
This,  too,  is  a  United  Nations  weapon 
that  Hitler  forgot! 

The  moral?  Certainly  not  that 
newspapers  should  struggle  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  their  patriotic  service.  But,  as 


the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  done, 
newspapers  can  record  with  dignity 
and  sincerity  the  extent  of  their  war 
contribution  and  express  their  pride 
in  their  role.  Folks  just  ought  to  know 
these  things  about  their  newspapers. 

Swell  Shop  Talk 

WHAT  DO  newspapermen  talk  about 

when  they  get  together?  They  talk 
shop,  of  course — about  newspapers 
and  newspaper  making.  Sometimes,  in 
discussing  their  craft  with  outsiders 
newspapermen  are  overcome  by  a 
slight  excess  of  righteousness,  but  in 
the  family  circle  their  talk  rings  with 
good,  hard  sense. 

For  example,  some  uncommonly  fine 
shop  talk  was  exchanged  at  a  recent 
conference  of  Gannett  Newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  we  have 
been  permitted  to  eavesdrop  on  some 
of  it  through  a  stimulating  booklet, 
“Editorially  Speaking.”  A  foreword 
by  Mr.  Gannett  explains  that  the 
booklet  does  not  record  all  that  tran¬ 
spired  at  the  session  but  only  those 
discussions  which  dealt  with  general 
newspaper  problems,  particularly 
those  which  threaten  to  defy  solution. 

We  don’t  know  how  many  copies  of 
the  booklet  were  printed  or  where  it 
went  or  whether  it  was  intended  as 
institutional  promotion.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  promotion  of  the  best  kind.  No 
one  who  read  it  could  fail  to  perceive 
the  breadth  and  caliber  of  men  who 
are  thinking  every  day  about  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers.  Nor  could  anyone 
fail  to  catch  the  affectionate  concern 
with  which  all  true  newspapermen 
consider  the  opportiuiities  to  improve 
their  techniques.  Read  this  booklet 
if  you  can  get  a  copy. 

Transformed  Market 

WAR  production  has  transformed 

many  a  market  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  but  no  market  can  take  it 
for  granted  that  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  are  aware  of  its  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress.  Sitting  in  cubicles  in  New  York 
or  Chicago,  advertising  men  are  more 
in  need  of  fresh,  visual  market  data 
than  ever  before. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram  has  just  done  an  especially  ef¬ 
fective  job  of  visualizing  what  has 
happened  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  its 
new  broadside,  “Map  of  a  Major  Mar¬ 
ket,”  is  a  series  of  dramatic  photo¬ 
graphs  of  busy  scenes  in  the  market, 
with  captions  such  as  “New  York 
Subway?  No!  .  .  .  San  Fransicso 
Street  Scene?  No!  ...  Macy’s  Drug 
Department?  No!  .  .  ,  Boston  Suburb? 
No!”  These  pictures  certainly  give  a 
busy  space  buyer  a  vivid  idea  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Salt  Lake  City  these 
days.  The  accompanying  copy  is  full 
of  pertinent  information  both  about 
the  market  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  Telegram. 

The  broadside  was  prepared  by  J. 
W.  Gallivan,  promotion  manager. 

NNPA  Note  Book 

THE  JUNE  issue  of  the  Promotion 

Note  Book  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  is  chock  full  of  promotion  ideas 
and  suggestions. 

Particularly  thorough  are  sugges¬ 
tions  advanced  for  promoting  home 
canning,  the  logical  aftermath  of  the 
tremendously  successful  Victory  Gar¬ 
den  program.  Various  methods  of 
food  preservation  are  described  and 


the  promotion  opportunities  pointed 
out. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great 
public  interest  in  the  subject.  A  can¬ 
ning  school  sponsored  by  the  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar  drew  1,800,  the  Atlanta 
Journal  2,500,  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
1,400.  The  New  York  Times  offered  a 
leaflet  on  the  salt  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  in  a  single  small  ad  on  its  garden 
page  and  got  requests  for  about  3,000 
copies. 

Another  interesting  highlight  of  the 
Note  Book  is  a  description  of  the 
Evansville,  Indiana,  Post-War  Plan¬ 
ning  Council  and  its  program.  The 
Evansville  newspapers  have  helped 
much  in  the  organization  of  the  Coim- 
cil  “to  convert  Evansville  from  war¬ 
fare  to  welfare.”  Inasmuch  as  every 
newspaper  has  a  tremendous  stake  in 
the  future  of  its  city,  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally  im- 
ptortant  public  service  promotion. 

■ 

Cook  Book  for  Men 
Promotion  Piece 

A  pocket-size  cook  book  for  men, 
entitled  “Men  in  the  Kitchen,  Or  How 
to  Play  When  the  Cook’s  Away!”  is 
the  Chicago  Times’  latest  bit  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort,  directed  primarily  ^ 
food  advertisers.  Presented  by 
Martha  Reynolds,  Times  cooking  edi¬ 
tor,  the  attractive  recipe  booklet  con¬ 
tains  an  introduction  and  some  salty 
comments  by  Herb  Graffis,  Times 
columnist,  together  with  illustrations 
by  George  Lichty,  Times  cartoonist 
of  “Grin  and  Beeu:  It”  fame. 

Competing  with  the  appetizing  rec¬ 
ipes  offered  by  Martha  Reynolds  are 
the  introductory  comments  by  Graffis 
preceding  each  recipe.  Says  Mr. 
Graffis  in  his  opening  introduction: 

‘This  little  manual  by  Martha  Rey¬ 
nolds  should  greatly  reduce  the  perils 
of  inexpert  cooking  by  untutored  men. 
This  has  been  a  social  evil  for  which 
the  nation  has  paid  dearly  in  indiges¬ 
tion  remedies.  Now  with  Mom  rac¬ 
ing  around  on  Red  Cross,  U.S.O., 
scrap  drives.  Victory  Garden  club 
meetings,  preserving  schools,  etc.,  un¬ 


til  she  almost  makes  Eleanor  look  lih 
a  shut-in,  Pop  had  better  learn  to 
cook  or  he’ll  be  able  to  use  one  of  hjj 
garters  for  a  belt.” 

Typical  of  the  “tid-bits”  offered  by 
Graffis  with  each  recipe  is  the  follow- 
ing  comment  on  “Liptaur  Cheese 
Spread:  ” 

“La  Reynolds  hands  you  her  best 
bet  of  the  evening  in  this  one  with 
which  any  educated,  cultured  guest 
will  make  a  hog  of  himself  and  leave 
your  home  to  ballyhoo  you  as  the  peer 
of  all  belly  upholsterers.  When  you 
parlay  cheese  and  the  rest  of  the 
ings  in  this  recipe  you  are  a  sure 
winner.” 

Lichty’s  drawings  are  in  keeping 
with  the  informal  remarks  of  Graffis, 
the  toastmaster  of  cookery.  An  at¬ 
tractive  color  cartoon  illustrates  the 
front  cover  of  the  book. 

■ 

300  Crippled  Guests 
Of  Daily  at  Concert 

“She’s  done  it.  I  can  do  it  too. 
I’ll  prove  that  I  can  do  something 
useful.”  Thus  spoke  a  young  man 
who  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  an  in¬ 
spector  in  a  war  plant  but  now  is 
crippled  by  a  ravaging  disease. 

The  young  man  was  one  of  300  han¬ 
dicapped  persons  who  had  come  to 
hear  Marjorie  Lawrence  sing  at  Wash¬ 
ington  park  in  Milwaukee  as  guests 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  pafi 
board.  For  Marjorie  Lawrence  her¬ 
self  is  a  victim  of  infantile  paralysis 
and  sings  from  a  wheelchair. 

When  it  became  known  that  Jdiss 
Lawrence  was  to  appear  on  the  Music 
Under  the  Stars  series,  the  Journal 
conceived  the  idea  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  instill  new  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  Milwaukee  county’s  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  adults.  All  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  through  the 
Journal’s  promotion  department. 

So  successful  was  the  entire  evening 
that  the  Milwaukee  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  plans  to  entertain  Milwau¬ 
kee  county  victims  of  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis  and  other  crippling  diseases  ead 
summer  at  an  outdoor  concert. 


YOU  CAN’T  COVER  PENNSYLVANIA 
WITHOUT  COVERING 
CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
and  that  means 


The  rich  Harrisburg  area  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be  the  keystone  market  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  It  reads  its  own  newspapers  and 
cannot  be  adequately  covered  without  the  use 
of  these  papers. 


fiatriot 


LARGEST  NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN^NNSYLVANIA,  OUTSIDE 
PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 


National  Representatives,  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 
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'  MOTORS 


V  18,735 
Sub  contractors 
&  Suppliers 


IT  HAS  BEEN  our  privilege  to  play  an  important  pan  in 
war  production — geared  with  the  supply  services  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  with  almost  19,000  other  producers 
who  have  worked  with  us. 

Figures  show  how  successful  this  "partnership”  has  been. 
But  they  do  not  show  the  valuable  direction  and  coopera¬ 
tion  we  have  had  from  Army  and  Navy  officials.  Nor  do 
they  indicate  the  fine  spirit  of  "teamwork”  shown  by  our 
suppliers  and  sub-contractors. 

While  18,735  organizations  have  shared  our  big  job  of 
war  production,  there  have  actually  been  more  than  68,000 
such  "partnerships”  established.  For,  in  many  cases,  several 
divisions  of  General  Motors  have  gone  to  the  same  source, 
though  for  different  types  of  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
firms  which  have  furnished  us  parts  for  war  products,  employ 
less  than  500  people.  Of  these  more  than  half  employ  100 
or  less. 

We  have  chosen  our  sub-contractors  and  suppliers  care¬ 
fully,  in  order  to  secure  those  best  qualified  for  th^  work 
at  hand. 

Iq  this  we  have  had  one  great  advantage:  "Sub-contract- 
iog”  is  merely  a  wartime  extension  of  a  time-honored 
General  Motors  method.  We  have  always  dealt  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  suppliers  of  materials  and  parts. 

And  so  we  have  known  how  to  proceed  in  establishing 
sources  dependable  as  to  both  quality  and  efficiency  of  per¬ 
formance — not  only  among  organizations  with  which  we 
have  formerly  worked,  but  also  with  the  thousands  of  others 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  add. 

This  sub-contracting  "know-how” — combined  with  manu- 
faauring  "know-how” — is  largely  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
sistent  quality  of  the  war  goods  produced.  It  also  accounts 
for  cost  reductions  totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
turned  back  to  the  Government. 


The  "partnership”  of  the  Armed  Forces,  General  Motors 
and  the  thousands  of  other  businesses  involved — some 
large,  some  small — is  but  one  example  of  cooperative  war¬ 
time  endeavor  by  the  automobile  industry. 

All  companies  in  this  mass-production  industry  have  been 
cooperating  with  one  another — and  with  organizations  not 
formerly  supplying  the  automotive  industry — in  order  to 
utilize  all  knowledge  and  facilities  suited  to  the  task. 

The  success  of  this  method  demonstrates  one  fact  ol 
tremendous  importance  to  all  Americans: 

American  enterprise  and  its  time-tested  production  methods 
are  meeting  and  julfilling  the  most  imposing  demands  ever 
placed  upon  the  industry  of  any  country. 


FACTS  ON 

GENERAL  MOTORS  SUB-CONTRACTING 

Total  number  of  sub-contractor-supplier  connec¬ 
tions  with  GM  divisions . 

68,505 

Number  of  separate  organizations  from  which  GM 
purchased  parts,  materials,  services  and  supplies . 

18,735 

★  ★  A 

Size  of  organizations  furnishing  us  with  parts  for  war 
as  indicated  by  special  survey — was  as  follows: 

production— 

Firms  employing  less  than  100  people . 

43% 

Firms  employing  100  to  500  people . 

31% 

Firms  employing  more  than  500  people . 

26% 

★  ★  ★ 

General  Motors’  policy  on  sub-contractors  and  suppliers  has  resulted 
in  the  spread  of  approximately  one-half  its  war  work  to  outside  firms. 

^he  figures  above  are  taken  from  an  exhaustive  stttdy  of  sub-contracting 
prepared  in  connection  with  a  recent  report  to  the  War  Department. 

GENERAL  MOTORS 

Pictorjy  is  Our  JBusiness/ 

PLANES  ★  PLANE  ENGINES  -k  TANKS  ★  DIESEL  ENGINES  *  TRUCKS  ★  GUNS  ★  AMMUNITION 

AND  MORE  THAN  2.000  OTHER  ITEMS  OF  ARMS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
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Church,  Revival  Ads 


Can  Be  Sold 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

Number  40  in  a  series. 

IN  THE  United  States  today,  there  are 

about  260  different  religious  bodies, 
with  a  membership  running  well  over 
60,000,000.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  alone  has  over  20,000,000  com¬ 
municants.  The  Baptists,  of  which 
there  are  25  different  bodies,  claim  a 
membership  well  over  7,000,000.  Meth¬ 
odist  bodies,  totaling  17,  have  more 
than  6,000,000  members. 

Churches  today  have  more  visitors, 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  regular  at¬ 
tendants.  Skeptical  though  we  are, 
most  of  us  have  somewhere  in  our 
make-up,  a  longing  and  belief  that 
“out  there  somewhere”  is  a  wise,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  forgiving  Spirit,  who 
would,  if  we  permitted,  help  us 
through  the  trials,  sorrows  and  failures 
most  of  us  face  from  day  to  day. 
Wars  do  strange  things  to  men  and 
women.  They  soften  us,  make  us 
want  to  do  things  for  those  dear  to  us 
who  are  out  there  in  the  danger  zone, 
and  instinctively,  most  of  us  sometime 
or  other  turn  to  prayer,  meditation, 
or  counsel  with  our  ordained  spiritual 
leaders. 

Church  Ads  Can  Bu  Mad*  Attractive 

Four  years  ago,  a  very  successful 
Bible  House  in  a  Pennsylvania  city 
asked  us  to  prepare  for  them  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  would  stimulate  church 
and  Sunday  School  attendance. 

Our  first  step  was  to  obtain  several 
church  pages  from  many  different 
cities  in  New  England,  the  South  and 
the  Middle  West.  They  may  be  better 
church  sections  than  the  one  nm  every 
week  by  the  Erie  Dispatch- Herald, 
but  we  haven’t  seen  them.  To  our 
way  of  thinking  this  paper  does  one 
of  the  finest,  most  constructive  edi¬ 
torial  jobs  of  any  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

After  checking  all  of  the  religious 
pages  of  the  more  than  40  papers  we 
examined,  we  decided  to  concentrate 
on  but  two  themes.  The  first  theme, 
“Go  to  Sunday  School,”  was  divided 
into  three  divisions.  (A)  Take  yoiir 
children  to  Sunday  School.  (B)  Stay 
for  the  Men’s  or  Women’s  Bible  Class. 
(C)  What  Sunday  School  offers  to 
young  people. 

The  other  theme,  “Go  to  Church 
Regularly”  was  divided  into  two 
themes.  (A)  Why  men  should  attend 
church  regularly.  (B)  Every  woman 
should  do  something  for  her  church. 

Saparata  Copy 

The  ideas  that  follow  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  regular  listing  of  those 
churches  who  run  an  inch  or  more 
space,  giving  the  time  of  the  Sunday 
service,  the  minister’s  name.  ’This 
campaign  is  written  to  appear  in  the 
regular  news  sections  of  the  paper. 
The  men’s  copy  might  be  run  on  the 
sporting  pages.  Yes,  that’s  an  inno¬ 
vation,  but  the  campaign  is  designed 
to  attract  men  who  attend  church 
about  twice  a  year — on  Blaster  and 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  women’s  copy  should  appear  on 
the  local  news  pages  or  on  the  home¬ 
makers  or  society  pages.  TTiis  copy 
should  also  talk  to  those  who  are  not 
regular  attendants  or  workers  in  some 
church. 

In  passing,  the  campaign  might  be 
sold  to  a  Bible  Supply  House,  or  a 
book  store  that  specialiMs  in  religious 
book,  or  religious  supplies.  It  was  for 
such  a  store  that  we  prepared  a  cam¬ 
paign  four  years  ago. 

It’s  one  tldng  to  write  a  church  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  “bring  them  in”  and 
it’s  quite  another  thing  to  satisfy  the 


Now 


strangers,  or  “in-and-out  attendants,” 
who  are  naturally  critical  of  all  churdi 
activities. 

Should  children  be  told  to  “Go  to 
Sunday  School;  it’s  good  for  you,”  and 
the  parent  issuing  the  order  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  not  accompanying  his  child 
to  Sunday  School?  This  theme  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  series 
used.  Children  ape  their  parents. 
They  aren’t  too  critical  of  the  Sunday 
School  program.  They  like  to  get  to¬ 
gether,  to  sing  together,  to  study  each 
other’s  clothes,  to  hear  the  approval 
of  the  teacher.  So  the  father  and 
mother  who  go  to  Sunday  School  with 
their  children  are  really  doing  two 
jobs.  They  are  showing  by  their  ex¬ 
ample  that  they  believe  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  And  if  they  remain  for 
the  Men’s  or  Women’s  Bible  Class, 
they  prove  to  their  children  that  they, 
too,  enjoy  the  services. 

Copy  for  young  people  is  easy  to 
write;  but  there  is  always  the  problem 
of  getting  teachers  for  high  school  age 
children,  who  will  take  the  time  to 
carefully  prepare  their  lesson,  and 
who  are  willing  to  keep  in  contact 
with  these  youngsters  during  the  week. 

When  this  writer  as  a  youngster  at¬ 
tended  Sunday  School,  dancing,  social 
parties,  sports,  moving  pictures,  and  a 
dozen  other  interesting  things  were 
“beyond  the  pales.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  things  were  considered  the 
work  of  the  devil.  But  any  church 
that  does  not  include  some  or  all  of 
these  harmless  diversions  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  now,  is  wasting  time,  energy  and 
money. 

Church  Activities  Worthwhile 

The  theme  devoted  to  “Go  to 
Church,”  should  be  copy  that  comes 
straight  to  the  point.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  whether  we  believe  in 
anything  or  not,  missionaries — men 
and  women  who  gave  up  their  entire 
lives  to  spreading  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  have  for  centuries  preceded 
every  worthwhile  activity  in  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

Thousands  of  American  churches 
today  are  cooperating  with  our  Red 
Cross,  USO  and  dozens  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  helping  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  quick,  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
great  things  they  are  doing  is  this. 

Thousands  of  churches  are  now 
open  from  dawn  to  the  late  evening 
hours.  In  New  York  may  be  foimd 
churches  that  are  open  “around  the 
clock”  for  meditation.  All  day  long 
and  all  night  long,  some  discouraged, 
grief-stricken  man  or  woman  finds 
comfort  and  solace  in  a  House  of  God. 

Some  of  the  copy  in  this  campaign 
should  be  devoted  to  meditation. 
Make  it  easy  for  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  to  quietly  com¬ 
mune  with  their  God.  If  we  had  our 
way,  we  would  throw  away  the  key 
to  every  church  door  in  the  United 
States. 

Sorrow  hangs  heavily  today  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  who  have  given 
a  son,  husband  or  father  to  the  war. 
And  as  the  tempo  of  the  war  is  in¬ 
creased,  sorrows  will  mount.  But  we 
have  this  and  many  other  simple 
thoughts  to  tide  us  over — “Past  sor¬ 
rows,  let  us  moderately  lament  them; 
for  those  to  come,  seek  wisely  to  pre¬ 
vent  them.” 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
never  in  the  lives  of  men,  has  there 
been  so  urgent  a  need  for  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Golden  Rule.  And 
never  have  we  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 


ness  had  so  great  an  opportunity  to 
help  our  local  churches  spread  the 
tidings  of  good  will  toward  all  men. 

Yes,  there  is  linage  in  church  ad¬ 
vertising — lots  of  it  if  you  take  the 
time  to  prepare  advertising  that  is  fiill 
of  good  news. 

■ 

Notes  Congressional 
Intent  on  Grade  Labels 

Washington,  July  19 — Conceding 
there  is  clear  congressional  intent  that 
compulsory  grade  labeling  shall  not 
be  ordered.  President  Roosevelt  has 
insisted  that  fixing  of  price  ceilings  on 
the  basis  of  standards  is  permissible 
under  laws  enacted  before  the  sum¬ 
mer  recess. 

The  President  has  signed  a  bill  ex¬ 
tending  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  with  a  footnote 
to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  law 
will  prohibit  OPA  from  determining 
ceiling  prices  on  the  basis  of  grades. 

When  the  war  agencies  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  was  being  debated.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  succeeded  in  having 
adopted  a  prohibition  against  com¬ 
pulsory  grade  labeling.  When  the 
CCC  extender  was  up  for  action,  OPA 
prevailed  upon  Senator  Taft  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  new  amendment  allowing  OPA 
to  “standardize”  commodities  where 
such  action  was  found  “absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  an  effective  system  of  fixing 
prices.” 

As  interpreted  by  the  President,  the 
effect  of  the  two  laws  is  to  permit  OPA 
to  relate  price  ceilings  to  grades,  but 
not  to  require  sellers  to  offer  com¬ 
modities  to  consumers  by  grade  desig¬ 
nations  printed  on  the  containers. 

JAMES  ROGERS  NAMED 

Washington,  July  19 — James  G. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  who  came  to  the  Office  of 
War  Information  last  January  from 
the  advertising  firm  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  whose  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  he  was,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  branch  of  OWI,  Palmer  Hoyt, 
director  of  the  branch,  has  announced. 
Mr.  Rogers  moves  up  from  the  office 
of  deputy  director  and  will  take 
charge  of  coordinating  information 
programs. 

HEADS  GA.  ADMEN 

Macon,  July  19 — Pat  Rice  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  was  elected 
president  of  the  Georgia  Dailies  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  recently  at  Savannah 
Beach,  Ga.  Other  officers  elected  are 
A.  E.  Floyd,  Savannah  Morning,  News 
and  Press,  vice-president;  Phil  Buch- 
heit,  Macon  Telegraph  and  News,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


Fortune 

COVERS 

BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city  — 
by  assignments  to  its 
staff  of  63  editors, 
researchers,  writers 
and  assistants 


Creamery  Placing  Ads 
In  Non>Metropolitans 

Chicago,  July  14— Land  O’Lakes 
Creameries  will  inaugurate  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  199  midwest  non-metropoli. 
tan  newspapers,  through  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service.  The  first  ad  of 
the  series,  dealing  with  Land  O’Lakes’ 
farmer  relations  program,  explains 
what  the  butter  rollback  means  to 
farmers  and  consumers.  Advertising 
schedules  are  being  handled  through 
NAS,  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  subsidiary  operating  under  the 
one  order-one  check  plan.  Copy 
prepared  by  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc, 
Minneapolis. 

Appointment  of  Joel  Clark,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenfield  (Tenn.) 
Gazette,  as  sales  representative  of 
NAS,  effective  Sept.  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  today  by  Don  Eck,  NEA. 
manager  and  treasurer  of  NAS.  Mr. 
Clark  has  been  active  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  NAS  program  of  affiliation 
with  state  press  associations  under  the 
plan  to  make  NAS  a  central  clearing 
house  for  national  advertising  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  papers. 

■ 

Chester  Bowles  of  OPA 
Is  Former  Newsman 

Washington,  July  19— When  Chester 
A.  Bowles  arrives  here,  July  27,  to 
become  Senior  Deputy  Administrator 
with  powers  of  general  manager  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  one 
more  newspaper-trained  executive 
will  be  installed  in  Federal  office. 

Mr.  Bowles,  a  descendant  of  Samuel 
Bowles,  famous  editor  and  founder  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  newspaper  before  go¬ 
ing  to  New  York  City,  in  1929,  to 
establish  the  advertising  firm  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles. 


For  Immediale  Sale 

Used  Scott  Multi-Unit,  Mezza- 
none  Type,  Extra-High-Speed 
Press  including  two  side-by-side 
single  folders,  cast  iron  sub¬ 
structure,  four  3-roll  36"  maga¬ 
zine  reels  and  Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governors.  May  be 
operated  as  two  independent 
quadruples,  as  sextuple  or  oc¬ 
tuple.  Regular  straight-opera¬ 
tion  speed  up  to  50,000  per  hour 
folder. 

Built  in  1931  and  maintained  in 
excellent  condition.  Cut  -  off, 
22f^";  printed  page  width,  8  col. 
12  ems  pica  with  4  pt.  rules; 
length,  300  agate  lines  plus  head 
rule  and  date  line.  Elquipped 
with  one  extra  color  fountain, 
and  set  of  web  compensators  for 
color  printing;  also  equipped 
with  two  G.E.  125  and  10  H  P. 
230  volt  D.C.  motor  drive. 

ModoraMy  priced  tor  quick 
disposal. 

Write  Box  1217 
Editor  &  Publisher 

for  fall  dafallt. 
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Wartime  Voice  of  Leadership 


**L}Y  ADOPTING  the  essence  of  the  editorial  for¬ 
mula  . .  ,it  has  been  possible  to  give  adver¬ 
tisements  a  quotability,  a  believability,  a  power 
to  initiate  feeling,  thought  and  action,  which 
previously  had  been  reserved  for  editorials  and 
editorial  features  alone*' 


In  the  midst  of  war-bred  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty— and  conflicting  thoughts  and  feelings— 
there  recently  appeared  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
General  Motors,  Eastern  Air  Lines  and 
Chevrolet. 

Because  these  advertisements  had  a  believ¬ 
ability  and  quotability  beyond  all  precedent, 
they  crystallized  America’s  thinking  and  spurred 
to  patriotic  action.  To  describe  their  effective¬ 
ness  a  new  term  was  coined :  “Editorial  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

This  new  force  in  wartime  advertising  is  built 
upon  a  new  conception  of  industry’s  obligations 
and  influence  in  the  American  scene.  It  is  the 
application  of  straight  thinking  to  the  larger 
issues  of  national  welfare  which  concern  both 
manufacturer  and  consumer.  Its  potency  is  in 
its  truth,  simplicity  and  sincerity,  whether  the 
message  be  factual  or  inspirational. 

In  such  advertisements  as  “I  Want  to  1 
Preach  a  Sermon”  the  public  heard  over-  i 


for-  tones  of  Valley  Forge,  and  felt  the 
pulse  beat  of  .America.  In  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  advertisements  on 
wer  the  critical  rubber,  war  production 
r  .  I  and  transportation  situation,  the  public 
found  ungamished  facts  and  practical 
and  suggestions.  Thousands  of  letters  and 
telegrams,  scores  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials— yes,  even  sermons  from  the 
pulpit— commented  on  these  advertise¬ 
ments  in  grateful  acknowledgment. 

“Editorial  Advertising”  strikes  the  right  note 
—with  overtones,  k  is  building  a  reservoir  of 
good-will  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  General  Motors,  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
Chevrolet  and  other  national  institutions.  It 
is,  so  far,  the  most  convincing  note  in  wartime 
advertising— fulfilling  the  peculiar  needs  of  un¬ 
usual  times. 

Advertising— like  industry— has  faced  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  “conversion”  for  war.  And  as  in  the 
case  of  industrial  production  we  can  look  to 
those  who  have  proved  best  able  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  the  new  requirements,  to  take  a 
corresponding  leadership  in  “re-conversion”  to 
the  post-war  tasks  of  merchandising  and  sales. 

f  -f  1 

What  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  public  interest  in  “Editorial 
Adertising”  is  told  in  a  booklet  recently 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  A  dvertising,  A  meri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 


will 
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Syndicate  Drops 
'Deathless  Deer' 
Comic  Strip 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Follows  Paper 

Conservation  Move 

Following  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  June  20  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  discontinuance  of  the  Death¬ 
less  Deer  comic  strip  to  reduce  news¬ 
print  consumption,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate  in¬ 
formed  the  18  newspapers  using  the 
feature  that  it  is  suspending  the  strip 
on  the  decision  of  the  author  and 
artist. 

The  strip  written  by  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son,  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson, 
publisher  of  the  News,  herself  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  News- 
day,  and  drawn  by  the  well  known 
artist,  Neysa  McMein,  was  launched 
in  the  News  and  other  papers  in 
November,  1942.  This  is  one  of  the 
rare  times  that  the  CT-NYNS,  which 
has  been  phenomenally  successful  in 
creation  and  promotion  of  its  comic 
strips,  has  discontinued  one  for  any 
reason. 

The  Daily  News  announcement 
stated  “We  regret — newsprint  curtail¬ 
ment  ordered  by  the  War  Production 
Board  forces  the  News,  and  most  other 
American  newspapers,  to  reduce  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  content.  With 
regret  we  announce  the  discontinu¬ 
ance,  effective  with  this  issue,  of  the 
following  features:  Deathless  Deer, 
Embarrassing  Moments,  Beauty  An¬ 
swers,  Love  Answers,  and  the  Stock 
Market  column.  The  step  is  taken  as 
a  necessary  war  measure.” 

Following  this  statement  Miss  Pat¬ 
terson  and  Miss  McMein  decided  to 
drop  the  strip  altogether.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  informed  its  newspapers  that  the 
last  mailing  had  gone  out  with  strips 
dated  through  Aug.  21.  Newspapers 
were  free  to  continue  it  until  then  or 
suspend  at  any  time. 

Alley  Oop  in  Sicily 

THE  INVASION  of  Sicily  couldn’t 

have  taken  place  at  a  better  time  for 
V.  T.  Hamlin,  NEA  Service  cartoonist 
who  draws  “Al¬ 
ley  Oop.”  And 
readers  of  the 
strip,  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  cave  man 
who  travels 
through  the  cen¬ 
turies  by  means 
of  a  miraculous 
time  -  machine, 
were  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  most 
people  for  the 
Allied  drive 
against  the 
Italian  island. 

In  recent  weeks  the  action  of  the 
strip  has  been  laid  in  Sicily  and  has 
concerned  itself  with  the  efforts  of 
“Alley”  and  his  companion  Dr.  J. 
Oscar  Boom,  to  reach  Syracuse  and 
meet  the  famous  Greek  scientist  of 
2,000  years  ago,  Archimedes. 

The  day  that  the  Allies  captured 
Syracuse,  July  12,  wire  stories  com¬ 
menting  on  the  victory  sketched  the 
history  of  the  famous  old  city  and 
told  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  in 
212  B.  C.  and  the  death  of  Archimedes 
during  the  long  siege. 

That  same  day  the  strip  pictured 
“Alley”  and  “Oscar  Boom”  trying  to 
figure  a  way  to  get  past  the  besieging 
Romans  and  into  the  city.  A  few  days 
later  they  accomplished  it — by  rocket, 
Hamlin’s  good  old  prop. 

Yes,  a  rocket.  A  20th  century 


rocket  For  one  of  the  charming 
things  about  the  strip  is  the  anachron¬ 
isms  in  which  it  abounds.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it’s  nothing  at  all  for  a  pre¬ 
historic  cave  man  and  a  20th  cen¬ 
tury  scientist  to  be  hobnobbing  with 
the  famous  Archimedes  in  the  year 
212  B.C. 

It  took  considerable  ingenuity,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  months  of  planning 
on  Hamiln’s  part  to  work  out  the  cur¬ 
rent  continuity.  So  cleverly  was  it 
done  that  the  climax  of  the  story  was 
reached  at  precisely  the  moment  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were 
focused  on  the  island  of  Sicily. 

New  Features  at  United 
GEORGE  A.  CARLIN,  general  man¬ 
ager,  United  Feature  Syndicate,  this 
week  annoimced  acquisition  of  two 
new  features  for  national  distribution. 

'They  are  a  thrice-weekly  column 
by  Barnet  Nover,  who  currently  is 
writing  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  and  a  six-times-a-week  column 
by  ^rl  Wilson,  self-styled  saloon  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Post. 

Nover,  who  has  been  writing  edi¬ 
torials,  special  articles,  and  a  tri¬ 
weekly  column  for  the  Post  since  he 
joined  the  paper  in  1936,  is  an  author¬ 
ity  on  foreign  affairs.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  in  1920  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  16  years. 

He  found  time  to  travel  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  in  1929  spent  six  weeks 
in  Japan  where  he  picked  up  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  conversational  Japanese  and 
suceeded  in  interviewing  a  number  of 
high  government  officials  never  be¬ 
fore  interviewed  by  a  foreign  news¬ 
paper  man.  These  interviews  won 
him  an  honorable  mention  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence. 

His  column  is  available  immediately. 

Wilson,  who  was  bom  in  the  little 
Ohio -town  of  Rockford  (where  there 
never  has  been  a  saloon)  began  news¬ 
paper  work  twenty  years  ago  on  the 
Piqua  (O.)  Daily  Call  as  sports  editor. 
Subsequently,  he  worked  on  the  Tif¬ 
fin  (O.)  Tribune,  and  while  attending 
Ohio  State  University,  acted  as  State 
House  correspondent  for  International 
News  Service. 

He  was  State  House  reporter  for  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal  before 
joining  the  Post  eight  years  ago.  He 
also  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

His  column  is  scheduled  to  begin 
around  Sept.  1. 

Louis  Bromfield  to  Write 

BELL  SYNDICATE  announces  that  it 

will  have  for  distribution  shortly  a 
weekly  column  by  Louis  Bromfield, 
noted  author  who  recently  has  come 
in  the  public  eye  with  his  newspaper 
articles  on  the  critical  food  situation 
in  the  coimtrv.  Bromfield  will  write 
about  the  farm  coimtry. 

In  addition.  Bell  announces  that  it 
has  acquired  the  newspaper  serial 
rights  to  Eve  Curie’s  best-seller, 
“Journey  Among  Warriors.”  It  will 
appear  daily  beginning  Jan.  1.  “Tor¬ 
pedo  8,”  Ira  Wolfert’s  third  book,  now 
is  ready  for  newspaper  distribution. 
Bell  said.  Wolfert  now  is  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  covering  the  fighting  there  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

NEA  Names  Tom  Bums 
NEA  SERVICE  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Tom  W.  Burm  as  sales 
representative  in  the  Central  West 
with  headquarters  in  NEA’s  Chicago 
office  in  the  Tribune  Tower.  Prior  to 
joining  NEA,  Bums  was  in  the  sales 
department  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

William  H.  Bor,glund,  whom  Bums 
succeeds,  was  NFA  representative  in 


the  Southwest  before  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  now  transfers  to  Cleveland 
to  serve  with  the  sales  staff  of  NEA’s 
main  office. 

King  Serial 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  has 

just  acquired  and  released  in  mat 
form,  “Happy  Land,”  by  MacKinlay 
Kantor.  It  is  his  new  short  novel  and 
is  the  story  of  a  father  whose  boy  has 
been  killed  in  action.  King  is  syndi¬ 
cating  the  novel  in  14  installments. 

Gloria  Callen  Series 

AP  Features  released  to  afternoon 
newspapers  this  week  a  three-part 
illustrated  series  by  America’s  No.  1 
woman  swimmer,  Gloria  Callen.  Miss 
Callen  tells  how  to  do  the  crawl,  back- 
stroke  and  breaststroke.  The  series 
includes  diagrammatic  sketches.  AP 
Features  this  week  also  released  to  all 
subscribers  a  full  page  of  features  on 
Italy,  including  stories,  pictures  and 
maps  on  the  rise  of  Fascism,  Italy’s 
history,  the  advantages  and  headaches 
of  an  Allied  conquest. 

■ 

Talbot  Patrick  Leaves 
OWI  for  Army 

Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  on  leave  from  the  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus,  announced  last 
week  in  Washington  that  he  is  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  Office  of  War  Information 
to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

Patrick  has  been  commissioned  a 
major  in  the  Specialist  Reserve.  He 
expects  to  be  called  to  active  duty  in 
the  near  future  and,  after  several 
months  of  specialized  training,  to  go 
overseas  in  the  military  government 
service  of  the  Army. 

Patrick  went  to  Goldsboro  in  the 
spring  of  1929  when  he  and  associates 
obtained  the  Goldsboro  Daily  Argus 
from  the  late  Col.  Jos.  E.  Robinson. 
Largely  through  his  efforts  the  merger 
with  the  Goldsboro  News  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus  was 
effectuated  in  September,  1929.  In 
1935  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

WEEKLY  ADS  INCREASE 

National  advertising  billing  through 
the  American  Press  Association  rep¬ 
resentative  of  over  half  the  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country,  shows  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  48%  during 
the  month  of  June,  1943,  over  June, 
1942.  This  large  increase  came  from 
accotmts  that  have  never  used  weekly 
newspapers  before,  reported  Charles 
B.  Emde,  vice-president  of  the  APA. 
During  June,  83  national  advertisers 
used  the  weekly  newspapers  and 
placed  this  business  through  62  au¬ 
thorized  advertising  agencies. 


Editorial  Changes 
On  Chicago  Sun 

With  Milbum  P.  Akers  temporarily 
detached  as  Chicago  Sun  managing 
editor  to  resume  his  former  duties  as 
political  editor,  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Sun 
executive  editor,  has  appointed  James 
Mulroy  as  his  assistant  on  the  day  side 
and  Sherman  Miller,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadephu 
Inquirer,  as  assistant  on  the  night  side. 

Mr.  Akers,  who  continues  to  hold 
the  title  of  managing  editor,  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  eastern  states  in  a  political 
roundup  entitled  “Dress  Rehearsal  for 
’44.”  Other  Sun  writers  assigned  to 
this  series  are  Robert  Howard,  mid¬ 
west;  Vance  Johnson,  south;  and  W. 
A.  S.  Douglas,  west  coast. 

A  new  addition  to  the  Sun’s  news 
staff  is  William  R.  Miner,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  St 
Louis  Star-Times,  as  a  si>ecial  writer. 
Additions  to  the  Sun’s  women’s  de¬ 
partment  include  Gay  Churchill,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  Sylvia  Crosby  Eckman,  former 
United  Press  fashion  writer. 

Herman  Kogan  has  been  transferred 
from  general  assignments  to  the  Sun’s 
editorial  page  staff. 

AP  STATE  MEETINGS 

Illinois  and  Iowa  Associated  Press 
members  have  scheduled  their  annual 
state  meetings  to  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  Sept.  8,  in  comiection 
with  the  wartime  conference  of  AP 
managing  editors  to  be  held  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Sept.  8-11,  at  the  Drake  Hotel 
Basil  L.  Walters,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
AP  editors’  executive  committee,  has 
invited  other  AP  editors  to  hold  state 
meetings  at  the  opening  session  on 
Sept.  8.  (See  E.  &  P.,  July  17,  page  20.) 
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deadliest  mode! 


America  and  other  branches  of  our  far-flung  organ¬ 
ization.  IX  e  l)elieve  it  fitting  that  the  lafM>rs  of  our 
world-wide  organization,  and  notably  our  labora¬ 
tories  in  New  York  and  London,  should  he  turned 
to  the  task  of  aiding  United  Nations  fighting  men. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  wartime  service  combines 
so  naturally  w  itii  the  production  of  our  internation¬ 
ally  known  perfume  and  cosmetic  creations  that  do 
so  much  for  the  comfort  and  morale  of  our  women. 
It  is  to  the  women  of  America  and  the  United  Nations 
that  we  dedicate  our  war  work.  Their  confidence  in 
Coty  products  has  allowed  us  to  grow  and  prosper. 

We  hope  that  onr  war  efforts  will  help  save  the 
lives  of  their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers. 


Hands  of  lives  will  be  saved! 

For  many  months,  we  of  Coty  worked  to  produce 
a  cream,  easily  carried,  safe  for  the  skin,  and  mos¬ 
quito-repellent  for  several  hours.  This  task  would 
have  been  diflicult,  if  not  impossible  of  achievement 
without  the  splendid  research  of  the  Cakbidf: 
AND  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation  of  New 
York,  and  their  production  of  the  remarkable  Insect 
Repellent  incorporated  in  our  cream.  Putting  all 
our  know  ledge  of  cosmetic  creams  into  the  study, 
we  have  produced  a  cream  gir/ng  a  fall  six  hours' 
protection  with  one  application. 

In  this  work  we  have  been  aided  greatly  by  the 
experience  and  research  of  our  laboratories  in  South 


OF  all  the  diseases  of  war,  malaria,  the  mosquito- 
borne  malady,  kills  more  men  than  any  other. 
Fighting  men  cannot  stop  to  clean  out  mosquito 
breeding  places,  nor  can  they  protect  themselves 
at  all  times  with  netting.  And  it  takes  less  than  a 
Kcond  for  a  man  to  be  inoculated  with  the  dread 
germ  of  malaria. 

Even  the  bite  of  other  mosquitoes  can  kill  —  by 
wearing  down  a  soldier’s  resistance  from  constant 
irritation;  from  sores  caused  by  scratching;  by 
•leeple.ss  nights  —  making  him  an  easier  prey  to 
other  diseases,  and  to  battle  wounds. 

If  the  mos(|iiito  can  be  checked  —  especially  the 
malaria  tyj>e — no  one  can  estimate  how  many  thou- 
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N.  J.  Daily 
Uses  9-Column 
Classified  Page 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

John  K.  Quad,  editor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News, 
has  inaugurated  nine,  instead  of  eight, 
column  classified  pages.  The  Sunday 
edition,  the  Times,  also  features  this 
new  make-up.  Mr.  Quad  reports  that 
the  trial  period  of  two  months  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  change 
was  accepted,  by  the  advertisers  and 
readers,  without  a  single  complaint 
In  fact,  Mr.  Quad  stated  that  many  of 
the  advertisers  failed  to  “even  note 
the  difference.” 

The  new  make-up  was  instituted 
without  the  necessity  of  any  general 
notice  to  the  advertisers.  The  only 
other  necessary  typographical  change 
was  the  elimination  of  a  one  em  in¬ 
denture  on  the  second  and  subse¬ 
quent  lines  of  each  advertisement. 

Salliaq  Aitigamaat 

In  specific  instances  where  standing 
copy  of  contract  advertisers  would  be 
effected  these  advertisers  were  notified 
and  it  became  a  selling  assignment  to 
convince  them  that  although  the  cost 
would  be  increased,  size  and  potential 
appeal  would  likewise  be  increased. 
In  cases  of  the  smaller  space  buyer, 
such  as  the  two-line  rate  holder  copy 
of  contract  advertisers,  existing 
“widows”  plus  the  elimination  of  the 
indenture,  in  most  instances,  permit¬ 
ted  publication  of  identical  copy,  on 
the  new  10%-em  measure,  as  previ¬ 
ously  included  on  the  12-em  slug.  In 
cases  where  this  was  not  possible,  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  advised  that  copy 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  to 
avoid  additional  charges. 

The  change,  from  eight  to  nine  col¬ 
umns,  affords  an  increase  of  one  col¬ 
umn  to  the  page.  This  represents  a 
12^4  revenue  increase,  and,  likewise 
a  similar  percentage  of  newsprint  con¬ 
servation,  per  page. 

However,  these  percentages  exist 
as  such,  only,  in  page  units.  The  vari¬ 
ance  of  1%  ems,  between  the  classified 
advertising  column  width  and  that  of 
the  other  columns,  will  result  in 
wasted  space  of  from  1%  ems,  on  one 
column,  to  101^  ems,  on  seven  col¬ 
umns,  on  the  carry-over  page  and 
must  be  deducted  from  the  percentage 
gains  of  the  page  units  for  a  true 
analysis. 

This  “wasted  space”  has  been  util¬ 
ized  by  Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday 
Times  for  promotional  copy  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  The  promotion  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  outside  column  of  the 
carry-over  page,  reading  vertically. 

The  new  make-up  and  column  width 
was  accomplished  with  little  or  no  me¬ 
chanical  difficulty.  The  purchase  of 
a  liner,  at  an  expenditure  of  $3.50,  to 
reduce  the  width  of  the  slug  was  the 
sole  additional  equipment  required. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  new 
printing  equipment  is  prohibited  by 
the  government,  liners  are  considered 
necessary  equipment  for  conversion 
plans  and  are  permitted  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold. 

Sold  oa  Lino  Basis 

Classified  advertising,  for  these  pub¬ 
lications,  was  and  still  is  sold  on  a  line 
basis.  The  rate  card  described  a  line 
as  “five  words  of  five  letters,  each” 
and  these  units  can  still  be  included 
on  the  new  lOVi-em  columns  width. 

There  is  only  one  difficulty  to  be 
avoided  in  changing  from  eight  to 
nine  columns  to  the  page.  Mr.  Quad 
explained  that,  to  date,  they  have  not 
found  the  situation  prevalent.  The 
use  of  abbreviations  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  controlled  by  the  publication. 


Standards  of  acceptance  of  classified 
advertising  should  include  stringent 
regulation  for  the  use  of  abbreviations. 
If  abbreviations  are  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  advertisers,  clarity  of  the 
particular  offering  contained  in  the 
advertisement  might  be  jeopardized, 
through  crowding  of  copy,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  challenging  legibility  and, 
hence,  minimizing  productiveness. 

Mr.  Quad’s  idea,  although  not  origi¬ 
nal,  reflects  a  deft  management  and 
affords  a  known  control  of  newsprint 
conservation  —  and,  an  approximate 
12%%  revenue  increase.  Compared 
to  the  unknown  quantity  of  white  pa¬ 
per  saving,  through  advertising  space 
rationing,  plus  known  and  anticipated 
revenue  losses  to  be  suffered,  by  this 
method  of  conservation,  it  is  a  timely 
solution  to  the  newsprint  shortage. 

Basically,  newsprint  conservation,  in 
itself,  is  no  problem.  It  can  be  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  a  comparable  sacrifice  of 
revenue.  A  successful  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  effecting  an  economy 
and  still  preserving,  to  the  greatest 
measure,  classified  volume  and  rev¬ 
enue. 

Poialost  Coasorvotion 

The  elimination  of  unpaid  white 
space  or  “water,”  banner  heads  and 
streamers,  date  lines,  promotional 
copy,  hanging  indentiures,  etc.;  the 
substitution  of  hairline  cut-off  rules; 
the  reduction  of  slugs;  and  many  other 
newsprint  saving  devices  were  all  part 
of  a  sound  plan  to  effect  economy — 
but  they  were  insufficient.  A  greater 
conservation  is  needed.  Mr.  Quad’s 
pioneering  might  prove  a  sane  and 
sound  method  of  painlessly  and  prof¬ 
itably  achieving  that  needed  additional 
conservation. 

Advertising  space  rationing  has  been 
accepted  and  instituted  in  many  of 
the  nation’s  leading  publications.  In 
some  cities,  it  was  introduted  via  mu¬ 
tual  agreement  and  cooperation  of  the 
local  newspapers.  Under  this  system, 
all  newspapers  would  endure  losses, 
in  proportion  to  their  individual  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field.  In  other  instances, 
where  this  spirit  of  cooperation  could 
not  be  established,  a  devastating,  self- 
imposed  competition  was  created. 
Generally,  through  rationing,  classified 
advertising  was  “thrown  in  reverse” 
after  spending  years  of  effort  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  building  and  estab¬ 
lishing  reader  acceptance  and  pat¬ 
ronage. 

The  elimination  of  paid,  revenue- 
producing  space  seems  like  a  false 
economy.  If  it  is  practical  and  work¬ 
able  why  has  it  been  confined  to  the 
classified  advertising  columns?  Is 
national  and  local  advertising  too 
“sick”  to  be  administrated  the  similar 
“medication”  or  subjected  to  the  same 
“guinea  pig”  clinic — or,  has  newsprint 
conservation  become  the  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  perennial  “whipping 
boy,”  classified  advertising? 

Ad  Reaches  Africa 

A  FIVE-LINE  classified  ad,  offering 

a  cottage  for  sale,  in  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Courier  was  read  by  a  U.  S. 
Army  captain  in  Africa.  He  wrote  his 
mother  in  Waterloo  and  asked  her  to 
investigate  and  purchase  the  cottage 
if  it  seemed  a  good  buy.  Said  the 
Courier  editorially: 

“We  don’t  know  whether  the  captain 
planned  to  live  in  the  cottage  himself 
after  the  war;  but  we  like  to  think 
he  did.  Among  alien  people  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land,  involved  in  the  bitterness 
and  dreariness  of  war,  a  soldier  per¬ 
mits  himself  to  dream  a  while  when 
he  sees  a  commonplace  little  ad:  ‘Cot¬ 
tage  for  Sale.’  ” 

Personals 

JAMES  CCXXJAN  has  been  named 

CAM  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 
CAM  Coogan  succeeds  Nell  Risinger 


who  has  entered  the  WAC.  Eldna  C. 
Relihan  has  succeeded  Wilfred  J. 
Pe^  as  CAM  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Daily  Herald.  C.  A.  Seferovich,  for¬ 
mer  CAM  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  is  now  CAM  of  the  Miami 
Daily  News.  Betty  L.  Slater,  former 
telephone  supervisor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  changed  to  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post  and  American. 
Joseph  E.  Bates,  former  solicitor  for 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-HeraXd, 
is  now  a  corporal  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Forces.  Martha  Smith  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Shirley  have  been  added  to  the 
telephone  sales  staff  of  the  Arizona 
(Phoenix)  Republic  &  Gazette. 

Sally  Lowenthal,  ex-CAM,  Ossining 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen-Register,  is  now  an 
account  executive  of  John  A.  Fin- 
neran,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

Ethel  Quinn  has  been  appointed 
CAM  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph.  She  succeeds  Arthur  Feicke 
who  entered  the  U.S.  Army. 

Alan  H.  Freedman,  CAM  Hudson 
(Union  City,  N.  J.)  Dispatch,  joins  the 
U.S.  Army  this  week. 

Sam  Barnes  has  succeeded  G.  L. 
Burt  as  CAM  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram. 

J.  E.  Patterson  replaced  Glen  D. 
Chrow  as  CAM  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.) 
News. 

Dorothy  Ingraham  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  CAM  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

'Thoy  Templeton  is  the  new  CAM 
of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post.  Miss 
Templeton  succeeded  Albert  Monroe. 
■ 

Daily's  Drive  Brings 
4,000  Women  Recruits 

More  than  4,000  women  answered 
their  country’s  call  to  colors  in  a  32- 
day  recruiting  drive  recently  staged 
by  the  Chicago  Her  aid- American  for 
WACs,  WAVES,  SPARs  and  Marines. 
The  results  attained  were  praised  by 
high  ranking  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  Herald-American  devoted  many 
columns  of  news  and  pictures  in  stim¬ 
ulating  interest  in  the  four  women’s 
services,  including  the  daily  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  inquiry  blank.  Special  re¬ 
cruiting  booths  were  established  in  the 
lobby  of  Hearst  Square.  Stories  were 
written  by  Norine  Foley  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-American  staff. 

When  the  campaign  was  completed, 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Aurand,  commanding 
general  of  the  Sixth  Service  Com¬ 
mand;  Col.  Chester  L.  Fordney, 
USMC;  and  Capt.  E.  S.  Root,  director 
of  naval  procurement,  thanked  the 
Herald-American  for  its  cooperation 
and  credited  that  drive  with  bringing 
in  many  recruits,  not  only  directly 
through  the  paper,  but  indirectly  as 
the  influence  of  the  campaign  spread 
throughout  the  area. 


Wholesalers  Attack 
Food  Purchase  Plan 

Watehbury,  Conn.,  July  16— A  pro. 
posal  of  a  Connecticut  State  War 
Council,  food  committee  for  promot- 
ing  wholesale  purchases  of  fruit  and 
garden  produce  for  groups  of  house, 
wives  by  a  single  agent  was  de. 
nounced  here  today  by  Thomas  A. 
O’Dea,  manager  of  the  Naugatui 
Valley  Wholesale  Grocery  Co,  as 
striking  at  the  very  life  of  retail  busi. 
ness. 

O’Dea,  a  member  of  the  Waterbury 
War  Coimcil’s  committee  on  foods 
said  that  he,  as  a  wholesale  grocer, 
would  refiise  to  sell  to  a  grotqs  of 
householders.  It  is  up  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  he  declared,  to  stand  by  the 
retailers  who  serve  them  in  season  and 
out  and  not  take  away  from  the  cream 
of  their  business. 

Wholesalers,  O’Dea  asserted,  would 
be  cutting  off  their  own  noses  and 
“taking  bread  and  butter  out  of  the 
mouths  of  retailers  who  in  turn  are  the 
bread  and  butter  of  the  wholesaler!.” 

Many  of  the  retailers,  he  pointed 
out,  have  spent  comparatively  large 
sums  as  individuals  for  advertising  to 
build  up  their  businesses  and  could  be 
driven  to  the  wall  if  the  state-spon¬ 
sored  scheme  is  carried  out. 

The  group  buying  plan  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Henry  B.  Mosle,  Connec¬ 
ticut  food  administrator,  after  the  state 
food  committee  had  reported  on  group 
buying  in  several  Connecticut  towns. 
The  purchases  are  made  at  state-con¬ 
trolled  farmers’  markets  where  prod¬ 
uce  from  nearby  farms  is  sold  at 
wholesale  prices  to  wholesalers,  r- 
tailers  and  individuals.  A  Litchfidd 
county  group,  Mosle  said,  has  already 
negotiated  with  a  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 
market  for  wholesale  shipments  of 
fruit  for  canning  pimposes. 
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"Typical”  Daily’s  Record 
Shows  Aid  to  War  Effort 


Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  and  Herald 
Clippings  Show  Vast  Amount  of  Space 
Contributed  by  U.  S.  Newspapers 


the  nation’s  vast  war  program.  If  the 
scrapbooks  of  other  American  news¬ 
papers  could  be  assembled,  they  might 
well  refute  the  charge  so  often  heard 
in  high  places  that  newspapers  are 
hindering  rather  than  helping  the  war 
effort. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  made  the  Herald 
and  Republic  scrapbooks  available  to 
interested  parties  through  West-Holli- 
day  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  national  field. 


Public  Closely  Divided 
On  Press  Sex  Articles 


Closely  divided  opinion  on  the 
question  of  medical  experts  discussing 
sex  problems  “scientifically  and 
frankly”  in  daily  newspapers,  with 
44%  disapproving  and  40%  approving, 
was  reported  July  17  by  the  Gallup 
Poll.  In  the  survey,  which  covered 
48  states,  16%  of  those  interviewed 
were  undecided. 


newspapers,  like  the  weather,  are 

often  taken  for  granted.  Everybody, 
or  nearly  so,  either  reads  a  newspaper, 
or  accepts  news  from  others  who  “saw 
it  in  the  paper,” 

With  America  at  war,  newspapers 
have  a  double  duty  to  perform:  (1)  to 
report  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the 
fighting  fronts  and  at  home;  (2)  to  aid 
in  the  war  effort  by  taking  the  lead 
in  many  campaigns  and  war  activities 
so  necessary  to  building  civilian  morale 
and  hastening  the  day  of  Victory.  By 
its  very  nature,  the  hometown  news¬ 
paper  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  its 
part  in  such  a  manner  as  to  multiply 
its  dissemination  of  vital  information 
to  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and 
influence. 

Efforts  of  a  "Typical"  Paper 

Recently,  efforts  of  a  “typical”  news¬ 
paper  came  to  Editor  &  Pubishher’s 
attention  in  such  a  graphic  manner 
as  to  sjmibolize  what  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  are  doing  to 
help  win  the  war.  The  results  at¬ 
tained  should  be  considered  “typical,” 
and  not  necessarily  outstanding,  for 
other  newspapers  probably  haye  done 
as  much,  if  not  more,  and  some  may 
have  done  less  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  sphere  of  influence.  Viewed 
in  the  aggregate,  however,  the  com¬ 
bined  editorial  and  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  American  newspapers,  large 
and  small,  have  contributed  mightly 
to  the  home-front  war  effort. 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic 
and  Morning  Herald  are  especially 
cited  because  the  papers  have  seen  the 
value  of  offering  visible  evidence,  in 
the  form  of  scrapbooks,  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  space  they  have  given  to 
wartime  information,  other  than  war 
news  itself.  Assembled  into  one 
bulky  “package,”  the  hundreds  of 
clippings  and  tearsheets  are  tangible 
proof  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Yakima  papers.  The  amount 
of  space  is  not  staggering,  or  record- 
brewing,  but  may  well  be  considered 
typical  of  the  average-sized  newspa¬ 
per.  True,  metropolitan  dailies  have, 
no  doubt,  devot^  more  space,  but 
Yakima  is  merely  cited  as  typical  of 
what  newspapers  in  secondary  markets 
have  done  and  are  continuing  to  do. 

W.  H.  (Ted)  Robertson,  publisher 
of  the  Yakima  Republic  and  Herald, 
has  compiled  in  fat  scrapbooks  the 
impressive  story  of  what  has  been  ac- 
oomplished,  not  for  self-glorification, 
but  merely  as  a  “matter  of  record.” 
For  he  realizes,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
do  newspapers  help  the  war  effort?” 
but  rather  “how  much?”  Also,  he 
knows  how  easy  it  is  for  the  public 
to  take  newspapers  for  granted  and 
oot  stop  to  consider  what  they  have 
contributed  in  space  and  effort. 

Space  Coetrlbeted  Free 

Keeping  in  mind  that  Yakima  is  a 
mountain  valley  city  of  approximately 
28.000  people,  having  a  morning  and 
wening  newspaper  with  a  combined 
®ily  circulation  of  18,500,  the  com¬ 
pilation  can  only  be  cited  as  typical 
of  newspapers  generally.  The  one  car- 
®i^  aspect  of  the  Yakima  figures, 
however,  is  that  they  represent  news 
i®d  editorial  and  display  advertising 
flttce  contributed  free  of  charge.  No 
[JOT^red  pages,  paid  for  by  local 
bu^ess  firms,  are  included.  The 
represent  the  two  newspapers’ 
••Wght  contribution  to  the  war  ac- 
“^ties  of  that  community. 


Outstanding  because  of  its  unique¬ 
ness  as  a  local  project  was  the  “Food 
for  Freedom”  harvest  campaign,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Republic  and  Herald,  in 
which  men,  women  and  children  vol¬ 
unteered  to  help  pick  fruit  or  harvest 
crops  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 

Elarly  in  1942,  one  year  before  the 
government  began  its  mobilization  of 
the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps,  Mr.  Robertson 
foresaw  the  tremendous  prospective 
shortage  of  farm  labor.  Realizing  that 
tire  and  gas  rationing,  high  wages  in 
the  war  industries  and  drafting  of 
men  by  the  armed  services  would 
cause  an  unprecedented  shortage  of 
farm  labor  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  the 
Yakima  newspapers  promoted  and 
publicized  the  “Food  for  Freedom” 
harvest  campaign. 

Harvest  Aid  for  Farmers 

In  dramatic  display  ads,  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  newspapers,  together  with 
hard-hitting  editorials  and  persistent 
and  well-written  front-page  news 
stories,  the  Herald  and  Republic  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  people  of  Yakima  city  to 
get  out  and  help  the  valley  farmers 
harvest  the  crops.  During  the  year 
1942,  the  newspapers  devoted  3,003 
inches  of  news  and  editorial  space  and 
3.625  inches  of  display  advertising 
(free  of  charge),  or  a  total  of  6,628 
inches  of  space  was  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  enlist  volunteer  workers.  So 
successful  was  the  drive  that  Yakima 
county  farmers  reported  an  agricul¬ 
tural  crop,  valued  at  more  than  $40,- 
000,000,  was  produced  and  harvested 
with  less  than  the  customary  amount 
of  loss. 

War  Bonds  have  been  publicized 
and  advertised  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  U.  S.  What  Yakima  has  done  is 
only  typical  of  the  press  as  a  whole, 
but  the  results  are  impressive.  Six 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Re¬ 
public  and  Herald  began  an  all-out 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  Defense 
Stamps  and  Bonds.  From  Jime,  1941 
to  May  1,  1943,  these  two  newspapers 
contributed  7,554  inches  of  news  and 
editorial  matter  and  5,790  inches  of 
display  advertising,  a  total  of  13,344 
inches  of  space— exclusive  of  sponsored 
paid  ads — to  the  promotion  of  stamp 
and  bond  sales.  As  a  result  of  this 
long  continued  campaign,  residents  of 
Yakima  county  are  “sold”  on  War 
Bonds.  They  topped  the  nation  in  per 
capita  purchases  of  bonds  on  American 
Hero’s  Day,  purchased  350%  of  their 
quota  on  Pearl  Harbor  Days  and  125% 
of  their  Second  War  Loan  quota. 

Red  Crofi  Pablieity 

Yakima  newspapers  have  consistent¬ 
ly  publicized  the  activities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  From  Jan.  1  to 
May  1,  1943,  the  two  papers  printed 
2,562  inches  of  news,  editorial  and 
advertising  matter  devoted  to  this  or¬ 
ganization.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
this  publicity,  the  second  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  quota  of  $70,000  for  the 
Yakima  Valley  Chapter  was  over¬ 
subscribed  15%. 

Rationing  information  totalled  7,532 
inches  in  the  two  papers  from  Jan.  1 
to  May  1  of  this  year,  while  an  ad¬ 
ditional  3,075  inches  of  space  in  news 
and  editorials  were  devoted  to  OPA. 

The  Yakima  tabulation  is  only  typ¬ 
ical  of  what  thousands  of  “home¬ 
town”  newspap>ers  are  doing  in  dis¬ 
pensing  vital  wartime  information, 
keyed  to  meet  local  conditions  and  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  local  interest  in 


In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Mr.  Robertson  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  are  playing  a  tremendously 
important  and  vital  part  in  putting  this 
country  on  the  proper  basis  for  an 
all-out  war  effort.  “They  have  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  for  service,”  he 
declared,  “since  their  news,  editorial 
and  advertising  columns  make  them 
better  equipped  than  any  other  me¬ 
dium  for  the  selling  job  necessary  to 
this  accomplishment. 

“Regardless  of  what  they  have  al¬ 
ready  done,  they  are  capable  of  an 
even  greater  service  to  their  country. 
They  are  depending  too  much  upon 
individual  effort,  relying  principally 
upon  the  news  and  editorial  columns 
to  do  a  selling  job  that  belongs  to  the 
advertising  columns.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  represents  the  most  potent 
selling  force  we  possess  in  this  country 
today  if  properly  used. 

“Newspapermen  should  direct  the 
preparation  of  a  coordinated  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  that  would  run  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  to  sell  the  people  of 
this  country  on  the  seriousness  of,  and 
what  is  necessary  for,  an  all-out  war 
effort.  It  should  run  regularly  for 
the  duration,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
this  advertising  should  be  used  to  help 
get  the  country  back  on  a  sound  basis. 
This  advertising  should  be  contributed 
by  the  newspapers  as  a  service  to 
their  country. 

“Every  newspaper  should  compile 
and  make  a  permanent  detailed  record 
of  its  news,  editorial  and  advertising 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  It 
should  be  in  visual  form,  not  merely 
a  linage  record.  Newspapers  must 
justify  their  existence  by  the  service 
they  render  to  their  communities, 
states  and  nation.  Such  a  record  will 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
advertiser  or  subscriber  that  news¬ 
papers  are  indispensable.” 

■ 

Gannett  Sends  Letter 
To  All  Congressmen 

A  letter  discussing  the  “twin  dis¬ 
asters”  of  a  food  shortage  and  a  ruin¬ 
ous  inflation  facing  the  American 
public  was  sent  to  all  Congressmen 
recently  by  Frank  Gannett,  president 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

It  emphasized  that  “you  as  a  legis¬ 
lator  and  I  as  a  publisher  have  a 
common  responsibility  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people”  in  meeting  these  problems. 
The  letter  gave  a  condensed  interpre¬ 
tative  summary  of  some  of  the  main 
points  of  a  study  of  inflation  completed 
by  F.  A.  Harper  and  W.  M.  Curtiss 
of  the  Agricultural  Economics  Dept, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  of  which  Mr.  Gannett 
is  a  trustee. 

He  explained  that  “these  two  prob¬ 
lems  (food  and  inflation)  are  inter¬ 
woven,”  and  said  that  because  the 
study  had  made  such  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  himself  he  was  im  (jelled  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  (Congress¬ 
men  “because  the  findings  are  not  in 
accord  with  some  of  the  sentiment 
(n-evailing  in  Washington.” 

Mr.  Gannett  urged  each  Congress¬ 
man  to  study  the  details  of  the  com¬ 
plete  report.  His  letter  to  the  legis¬ 
lators  covered  seven  typewritten  pages, 
the  rejjort  19. 


The  chief  reason  given  by  those 
who  disapprove  is  that  there  would 
be  no  way  to  prevent  very  young 
children  from  reading  such  articles  if 
they  appeared  in  newspapers. 

Notable  differences  in  attitude  were 
found  by  age  groups  and  by  men  and 
women.  Women  in  general  disapprove 
of  the  idea  while  men  approve. 

The  young  age  groups— those  be¬ 
tween  21  and  29 — favor  the  idea,  while 
the  older  groups  oppose  it. 

There  is  also  a  marked  difference 
according  to  degree  of  education.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  vote  of  various  groups: 


Ap- 

Disap- 

Un- 

prove. 

prove. 

dec. 

Men  . 

..  43%  38% 

19% 

Women  . 

..  38 

49 

13 

Aged  21-29  . 

..  49 

38 

13 

30-49  . 

..  41 

43 

16 

50  and  over . 

..  35 

48 

17 

College  trained  . . 

..  51 

41 

8 

High  school  only. . 

..  45 

44 

11 

Grade  school  only 

..  35 

44 

21 

Col.  McCormick  Denies 
He'll  Run  for  President 

Interviewed  in  New  York  July  16 
upon  his  return  by  plane  from  a  trip 
to  Canada,  Colonel  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher, 
denied  reports  that  he  would  enter 
the  Illinois  Presidential  preferential 
primary  next  April,  either  to  advanee 
any  p>ersonal  ambition  of  his  own  or 
to  op{x>se  Wendell  Willkie,  1940  Re¬ 
publican  Presidential  candidate. 

Col.  McCormick,  when  asked  if  he 
intended  to  participate  at  all  in  the 
1944  Presidential  campaign,  retorted: 
“Definitely  not!  I’m  a  publisher — not 
a  (xjlitician.” 

The  publisher  declared  “my  only 
two  sponsors  are  the  gold  dust  twins — 
Winchell  and  Willkie,”  adding:  “Any¬ 
body  can  beat  Willkie  in  Illinois,  so 
I  won’t  have  to  take  the  trouble.”  He 
looked  upon  the  published  reports  of 
his  reputed  intention  to  enter  the 
primary  as  “that  joke”  and  said  “Mr. 
Willkie  coupled  his  own  name  with 
mine  just  to  get  his  name  into  the 
newspapers.” 

■ 

ASK  OPTIONAL  DATES 

In  a  notice  to  all  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  the  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
this  week  asked  optional  insertion 
dates  from  Monday  to  Friday,  in¬ 
clusive,  because  of  the  government 
newsprint  conservation  order.  “Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet  preferred 
insertion  dates  indicated  in  orders,” 
the  notice  said.  “Also  the  deadline 
for  the  cancellation  or  kill  of  an 
advertisement  will  be  12:00  noon  the 
day  before  the  publication  date.” 

■ 

O.  L  CROSS  DIES 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  22 — Orville  L. 
Cross,  56,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Presa-Scimitar  since 
1941  and  an  executive  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  since  he  came  to  Memphis  from 
his  native  Illinois  in  1929,  dropped 
dead  at  6:59  ajn.  today  from  a  heart 
attack.  His  death  occurred  at  Grand 
Central  Station  where  he  was  waving 
goodbye  to  his  wife  who  was  on  the 
train  leaving  on  her  vacation.  She 
had  the  train  stopped  and  rushed  to 
his  side. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 


“Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


DID  YOU  KNOW?  Railroads  in  the  first  year  oi  World  War  11  handled  in  special  trains  and  special  cars  alone  11.- 
600.000  troops  and  their  equipment,  or  more  than  four  times  os  many  os  carried  in  the  first  year  oi  World  War  I. 

Railroads  operate  more  than  2.500  special  trains  each  month  for  the  movement  of  troops. 

About  every  six  minutes  throughout  the  day  and  night,  a  special  troop  movement  by  rail  starts  somewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Railroads  are  moving  doily  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard  approximately  42  million  gallons  of  petrolerun  and  petro¬ 
leum  products. 

An  average  of  4.200  cars  of  export  freight,  except  grain,  were  unloaded  daily  at  American  ports  in  June.  1943. 
the  highest  average  on  record. 

More  accidents  take  place  at  highway-railroad  grade  crossings  on  Saturday  than  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Freight  carloadings  in  the  third  quarter  of  1943  are  expected  to  be  1.5  per  cent  above  the  actual  loadings  in 
the  some  quarter  in  1942. 

More  than  100.000  members  of  the  Armed  services  monthly  visit  the  loimge  maintained  jointly  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Reception  Suite  at  the  Union  Station  in  Washington.  D.  C..  by  the  railroads,  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  and  the 
United  Service  Organizations.  SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 
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The  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industry 


In  191-  returned  a  total  of  $1,750,- 
166,010  to  Federal,  State  and  loral 
treasuries  in  the  form  of  excise  taxes, 
license  fees,  etc.  Tliis  marked  the 
fifth  year  since  Repeal  that  revenue 
from  this  source  has  exceeded  one  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  represents  an  increase 
of  i5.i%  over  the  jirevious  high  of 
11,396,000,000  in  1911.  From  Repeal 
to  the  end  of  1912  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry  has  returned  $9,555,- 
889,955  to  public  treasuries. 

The  Federal  government’s  share  of 
this  yield  was  $1,245,260,713,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30.1%  over  the  preceding 
year.  $.30,052,713  of  the  above  total 
consisted  of  import  duties,  which  were 
up  1%  above  1911.  State  and  local 
governments  received  .$167,193,133 
and  $.37,745,785  re.spt'ctively,  increases 
of  16.1%  and  3.5%  as  compared  with 
1941. 

Increa.sed  purchasing  power  and 
abnormal  con.sumer  buying  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  $2.00  per  gallon 
tax  increase  which  became  effective 
November  1,  1942  were  important 
factors  contributing  to  the  revenue 
increase. 


SOURCE — Di.stillcd  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 


Business  Carries  the  Torch 


Through  tried  and  proven  adver¬ 
tising  media — of  which  purchased 
Mwipaper  space  is  the  backbone — 
American  business  is  reaching  the 
public  with  important  information 
to  help  win  the  war  and  to  help  peo- 
[4e  adjust  themselves  to  wartime  liv¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  food  industry,  for  example, 
"idvertises”  and  “sells”  such  impor¬ 
tant  programs  as  War  Savings,  fat 
and  tin  salvage,  scrap  collections  and 
nutrition.  In  the  national  nutrition 
wnpnign,  food  chain  companies  and 
ftW  retailers  provide  an  invaluable, 
ifflHlue  service  to  all  consumers  and 
to  the  war  effort  generally.  This  has 
become  a  part  of  their  daily  job  of 
Merchandising  food. 

In  newspaper  advertising,  store 
posters,  and  consumer  leaflets  the 
food  chains  tran.smit  authoritative 
outntion  information. 

SOURCE — National  .Association  of 
food  Chains. 


Copper  and  Brass 
In  Food  Industries 


of  the  Copi)er  &  Brass  Research  As¬ 
sociation  Bulletin  is  entitled  “Copper 
and  Brass  in  Food  Industries.”  This 
particular  numl)er  will  show  the  u.se 
of  copper  and  its  alloys  in  mechanized 
equipment  for  farm  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  engines  for  tractors  which 
consume  approximately  43  ijounds 
each,  in  the  dairy  imlustry,  the  citrus 
fruit  industry,  packing  industry,  and 
in  the  processing  of  food  stuffs  for 
our  armed  forces,  civilians  and  those 
of  other  United  Nations. 

The  cover  will  be  a  four-color 
Kodachrome  showing  a  farmerette  at 
the  wheel  of  a  tractor.  The  use  of 
mechanized  equipment  is  carried 
through  from  plowing,  fertilizing  and 
.seeding  to  harvesting.  Many  of  the 
photographs  and  information  was 
obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Farm  Security 
.Administration. 

The  use  of  copper  and  its  alloys 
in  the  Dairy  industry  portrays  its 
use  in  mechanical  milking  devices, 
the  conveying  of  water  to  fields  and 
barns  through  copper  tube,  the  final 
sterilization  of  milk  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheese  by  some  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  dairies. 

In  the  citrus  producing  sections, 
particularly  California  and  Florida, 
the  use  of  copper  tube  for  conveying 
oil  for  heating  purposes  during  frost 
to  safeguard  fruit  is  illustrated.  This 
new  system  supplants  the  old  smudge 


pot  type  formerly  used  for  heating 
orchards.  The  use  of  copi)er  and 
copj)er  alloys  in  the  processing  of 
fruits,  particularly  juices,  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  armed  forces  is  also 
illustrated. 

Before  the  Workl  War  II  copper 
and  copjK'r  alloys  were  largely  used 
by  the  packing  industry  and  this 
equipment  is  still  holding  good  and 
undoubtedly  will  for  the  duration. 
This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
.August  number. 

The  climax  of  the  Bulletin  shows 
our  soldiers  in  Africa  and  the  Far 
East  as  well  as  men  in  the  Navy  eat¬ 
ing  the  food  stuff  shown  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  from  farm  and  orchard  to  its 
packing  and  shipment  overseas. 

SOURCE — CopjKjr  &  Brass  Re¬ 
search  Association. 


Rarity  of  Military  Fires 
Proves  Prevention  Rules 


Fire  losses  in  American  towns  and 
homes  woidd  be  far  lower,  experts 
have  long  contended,  if  they  were 
planned  to  include  the  fundamentals 
of  fire  prevention  and  protection.  And 
this  is  proved  by  the  military  and 
naval  construction  fire  records  of  two 
wars.  In  World  War  I,  scientific 
planning  of  camps  and  other  projects 
with  reference  to  these  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  prevention  and  protection 
was  a  new  idea.  Of  necessity,  .Army 


The  theme  of  the  September  is.sue 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Tranaport  Asaociotion 
ISIS  MamaehaMtta  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washlnaton,  D.  C. 

A  neutral  source  of  Information,  photo- 
rrapha,  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
passenger,  air  mail  and  air  express  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  sixteen  major  scheduled  United 
States  Airlines  operating  domestic  and 
international  services.  Also  facts  avail¬ 
able  regarding  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  fadU- 
ties.  including  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  tind  specific 
request  from  editors  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry." 


Nottional  Assn,  oi  Food  Chains 

726  lackson  Place.  Washington,  O.  C. 
Editors,  writers,  teachers,  nutritionists, 
and  others  interested  in  free  material 
discussing  retail  food  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  in  wartime,  send  requests  to  above 
address. 


Aasociation  of  American  Railroads 

924  Transportation  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Central  coordinating  agency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroads  and  source  of  information 
concerning  the  railroad  Industry.  Has 
largest  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  releases,  publications,  re¬ 
ports.  condensed  railroad  facts  for  “filler" 
copy,  photographs,  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  railroad  oddities.  Free  to  editors. 


Notional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

8S  John  Street,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Fire  Facts.  What  causes  fire.  How  to 
prevent  it  and  how  to  control  it.  Pioneer 
educational  fact-finding  and  engineering 
organization  maintained  by  the  principal 
capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies  for 
public  service.  Compiles  and  publishes 
national  fire  loss  record,  building  codes, 
lire  prevention  ordinances,  numerous 
stimdaids,  pamphlets  on  flre-hasardous 
processes. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  O.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 

420  Lexingten  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.  ¥, 
The  membership  of  this  Aseoclation  con¬ 
sists  of  the  leading  fabricators  of  Copper 
and  Brass  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  great  fabricating  plants  have  been 
working  and  continue  to  work  three  8- 
bour  shifts  since  the  entrance  into  World 
War  n  by  our  country.  For  copies  of 
its  magazine  or  special  articles  with 
photographs  on  the  subiect  of  the  use  of 
Copper  and  Copper  Alloys  in  our  war 
armament  program,  address  Editor,  Bul¬ 
letin,  Copper  A  BraM  Research  Assod- 
ation. 


(Adn 


and  Navy  buildings  in  our  camp 
“cities”  were  of  wood,  hastily  erected, 
heated  by  stoves  and  often  located 
far  from  municipal  fire  fighting  fa¬ 
cilities,  thus  necessitating  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  water  supply 
■systems  and  the  organization  of  camp 
fire  departments.  As  a  result  of 
the.se  measures,  fires  were  few  and  of 
minor  extent — actually  about  one- 
fifth  the  loss  rate  per  capita  in  civil¬ 
ian  properties.  And  architects  and 
engineers  carried  these  lessons  back 
to  their  civil  practice  where  their  ap¬ 
plication  has  be<;n  a  factor  in  lower¬ 
ing  civilian  fire  rates  more  than  40 
per  cent  between  then  and  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  pre.sent  war.  From  the 
outset  of  our  construction  for  this 
war,  fire  protection  engineering  has 
been  an  important  tool  of  the  .Army, 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard.  .And  to 
those  who  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
program,  what  has  been  done  without 
any  fires  of  more  than  moderate  ex¬ 
tent,  seems  almost  incredible.  Sta¬ 
tistics  cannot  yet  be  compiled  but  it 
is  evident  that  losses  per  capita  are 
again  averaging  much  less  than 
normal  civilian  experience. 

SOmCE — National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 


Congressman  Asks  for  Air 
Transport  Legislation  Now 


“In  civil  aeronautics  legi.slation  it 
has  been  the  habit  of  the  Congress 
to  act  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  now  hope  to 
formulate  a  body  of  law  which  we 
may  be  sure  will  fit  condition.s  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  hence.  But  we  can  and 
should  look  forward  to  the  extent 
of  our  humble  ability.  We  did  .so 
in  1926  with  extraordinary  success. 
We  did  so  again  in  1938  with  even 
more  success.  But  at  no  time  than 
at  the  pre.sent  has  it  been  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  timely  that  we  take 
another  look  forward  for  civil  avia¬ 
tion.  Aviation  is  moving  so  rapidly 
that  unless  we  make  necessary  revi¬ 
sions  in  our  legi.slation  today  for  the 
indu.stry’s  immediate  future  this 
body  may  suddenly  find  that  it  has 
lagged  behind  the  forward  march  of 
the  art.” 


So  states  Congressman  Evon  Howell 
of  Illinois  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  in  discussing 
the  future  of  the  nation’s  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Industry. 

SOURCE — Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Six  Months’  Linage  Ahead  11.3% 


TOTAL  newspaper  advertising  linage  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1943  was  11^%  above  the  total 
for  the  same  period  of  1942  and  was  the  highest 
figure  for  six  months  since  1937.  Only  one  classi¬ 
fication  showed  a  loss  for  the  six  months.  Finan¬ 
cial  was  down  6.3%. 

In  June,  1943,  newspaper  linage  registered  a 
16.7%  increase  with  all  classifications  except  finan¬ 
cial  showing  gains,  according  to  Media  Records 
measurements  for  52  cities.  June  linage  was  the 
best  for  the  month  since  1937. 

All  classifications  except  automotive  and  finan¬ 
cial  were  ahead  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index, 
which  is  the  average  for  the  month  for  the  last 
five  years.  June  linage  was  up  to  111.1  on  the 
Index. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  classified  reg¬ 
istered  a  30.2%  increase  over  1942  and  almost  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  high  registering  its  biggest  volume 
since  the  first  six  months  of  1929.  In  June,  classified 
was  ahead  42.2%  due  mostly  to  Help  Wanted  copy 
but  linage  had  fallen  off  approximately  two  million 
lines  since  May,  accoimted  for  by  a  slight  summer 
slump.  Classified  was  at  131.5  on  the  Index. 

For  six  months,  general  was  ahead  24.3%  and 
in  Jime  this  classification  was  up  42.2%,  all  at¬ 


tributable  to  the  heavy  increase  in  industrial  and 
institutional  advertising.  General  was  at  1272  on 
the  E.  &  P.  Index. 

Retail  had  a  slight  gain  in  six  months  of  1.6% 
which  was  encouraging  in  the  face  of  diminishing 
inventories  and  lack  of  new  consumer  products. 
In  June  retail  was  up  1.6%  also,  and  on  the  Index 
was  at  1022  which  shows  that  it  has  been  better 
than  the  average  for  five  years  since  1937. 

Department  store  which  showed  a  gain  of  42% 
for  six  months  was  up  22%  in  June.  ITiis  classi¬ 
fication  also  was  up  to  lOSi.4  on  the  Index  showing 
a  better  than  average  record. 

Although  automotive  was  up  20.6%  for  the  six 
months  and  had  a  gain  in  June  of  21.2%  it  is  still 
far  removed  from  the  volume  of  pre-war  days.  Its 
increases  now  are  the  result  only  of  comparing 
slight  automotive  copy  now  to  practically  no  auto¬ 
motive  copy  following  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  In¬ 
dex,  average  for  five  years,  automotive  in  June 
was  off  to  672. 

Financial  continues  to  make  a  poor  showing 
because  of  the  lack  of  new  financing.  In  June 
this  classification  was  off  32%  and  for  six  months 
it  was  off  62%.  On  the  Index  financial  was  down 
to  85.5. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Complied  br  EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER  from  MedU 
RecordH  Heasuremento) 


1943 

Linage 

1942 

Linage 

%  of 
1942 

E.4P. 

Total  Advertising 

June  . 

114,016,206 

97,663,021 

116.7 

IIU 

May  . 

120,985,116 

107,044,301 

113.0 

lou 

Display  Only 

Tune  . 

84,708.578 

77,054,834 

109.9 

1054 

May  . 

89,765,325 

84,718,272 

106.0 

94.1 

Classified 

June  . 

29,307,628 

20,608,187 

142.2 

131.! 

May  . 

31,219,791 

22,326,029 

139.8 

127.1 

Retail 

June  . 

59,207,966 

58,302,789 

101.6 

102.1 

May  . 

64,119,585 

64,608,144 

99.2 

M.1 

Department  Store 

June  . 

^y  . 

25,918,582 

25,344,385 

102.3 

105.4 

27,836,683 

27,521,559 

101.1 

Ml 

General 

June  . 

21,098,864 

14,841,138 

142.2 

1273 

May  . 

21,178,651 

16,528,802 

128.1 

107.1 

Automotive 

June  . 

3,078,553 

2,540,721 

121.2 

67.1 

May  . 

3,220,265 

2,333,738 

138.0 

47.4 

Financial 

Tune  . 

1,323,195 

1,370,186 

96.6 

85.5 

May  . 

1,246,824 

1,247,588 

99.9 

77.1 

June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Beacon  Journal  . . . . 

.(e) 

1943 

1,109,868 

302,685 

1942 

1,126,564 

Beacon  Journal  . . . 

.(S) 

245,295 

Grand  Total  . 

1,412,553 

1,371,859 

ALBANY, 

Knickerbocker  News  .  (e) 

N.  Y. 

549,731 

576,215 

.(m) 

373,717 

442,139 

•Times-Union  . 

.(S) 

256,350 

227,566 

Grand  Total . 

.... 

1,179,798 

1,245,920 

ALIUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 


Journal  . 

..(m) 

304,626 

295,391 

...(e) 

333,937 

324,370 

Journal  . 

..(S) 

57,232 

38,779 

Grand  Total  . . . 

695,795 

658,540 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

Constitution  . 

..(m) 

570,167 

487,455 

...(e) 

835,355 

727,171 

..(S) 

310.930 

216,897 

•Journal  . 

..(S) 

329,007 

230,319 

Grand  Total  . .  • , 

2,045,459 

1,661,842 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

...(e) 

936,995 

869,011 

.  .(m) 

812,376 

626,336 

...(e) 

1,408,303 

1,229,441 

..(S) 

301,019 

268,496 

tSun  . 

..(S) 

510,538 

451,625 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

3,969,231 

3,444,909 

BAYONNE, 

N.  J. 

Times  . 

...(e) 

258,551 

225,301 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . 

..(m) 

498,806 

427,850 

...(e) 

744,635 

671,991 

Post  . 

...(e) 

384,209 

310,183 

tNews  &  Age  Herald  (S) 

346,100 

275,256 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,973,750 

1,685,280 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

•  Record- American 

(m-e) 

442,980 

334,909 

Globe  . 

.  (m-e) 

703,825 

611,183 

Herald-Traveler 

(See  Note) 

917,211 

763,576 

Post  . 

.  .(m) 

477,069 

372,923 

‘Advertiser  . 

..(S) 

250,679 

173,367 

Globe  . 

..fS) 

353,630 

267,700 

tHerald  . 

..(S) 

398,645 

328,850 

Post  . 

..(S) 

159,190 

76,546 

Grand  Total  . . . , 

3,703,229 

2,929,054 

Note:  Globe  ii  told  in  combination  morning 
and  evening.  Traveler  it  sold  in  combination 
with  morning  or  Sunday  Herald.  *  Record 
morning  is  s^d  in  combination  with  tbe  Amer¬ 
ican  evening.  Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

RUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  ...(m)  648,984  S66,S13 

News  . (e)  1,328.794  1,208,026 

‘Courier-Express  ...(S)  374,773  304,033 

Grand  Total  .'. .  2,3S2,5S1  2,078,572 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  . (See  Note)  728,210  671,791 

Non:  Courier,  evening,  and  Post,  morning, 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Courier)  only  it  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Gazett . .  452,956  444,708 

Gazette  . (S)  81,609  90,069 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


1943 

1942 

Tribune  . 

.(m) 

1,431,608 

984,046 

Sun  . 

.(m) 

584,315 

404,912 

(Daily  News  . 

..(e) 

1,038,086 

842,738 

Herald-American  . . 

..(e) 

783,713 

607,997 

Times  . 

..(e) 

544,032 

463,950 

Tribune  . . 

..(S) 

598,312 

488,181 

Sun  . 

..(S) 

220,840 

174,390 

•Herald-American 

..(S) 

304,660 

262,742 

Times  . 

..(S) 

101,699 

55;271 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,607,265 

4,284,227 

CINCINNATI 

1,  OHIO 

Enquirer  . 

.(m) 

500,922 

456,365 

Post  . 

..(e) 

688,790 

713,450 

Times-Star  . 

..(e) 

757,403 

738.589 

(Enquirer . . 

..(S) 

467,074 

390,455 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,414,189 

2,298,859 

CLEVELAND, 

,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . 

.(m) 

792,464 

634,834 

News  . 

..(e) 

564,758 

499,030 

Press  . 

.  .(e) 

1,111,931 

983,894 

(•Plain  Dealer  _ 

.(S) 

597,533 

469,931 

Grand  Total . 

3,066,686 

2,587,689 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO 

Dispatch  . 

..(e) 

849,278 

802,100 

Citizen  . 

..(e) 

392,645 

429,948 

Ohio  State  Journal 

.(m) 

286,592 

254,150 

Dispatch  . 

..(S) 

283,366 

234,188 

Citizen  . 

.(S) 

123,027 

108,122 

Star  . (weekly) 

42,135 

54,446 

Grand  Total . 

1,977,043 

1,882,954 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News  . 

.(m) 

760,385 

635,854 

Times-Herald  . 

..(e) 

1,000,697 

868,414 

(News  . 

AS) 

324,059 

228,292 

Times-Herald  . 

AS) 

293,377 

217,308 

Grand  Total . 

2,378,518 

1,949,868 

DAYTON,  < 

OHIO 

Journal  . 

.(m) 

427,665 

359,858 

Herald  . 

..(e) 

800,400 

701,811 

News  . 

..U) 

989,476 

867,494 

Journal  Herald  . . . , 

AS) 

160,843 

137,095 

News  . 

AS) 

175,323 

143,374 

Grand  Total  . 

2,553,707 

2,209,632 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News  . 

.(m) 

256,252 

202,383 

Post  . 

..(e) 

789,557 

706,735 

Rocky  Mtn.  N'ews  . , 

AS) 

66,849 

48,807 

Post  . 

AS) 

214,987 

189,586 

Grand  Total . 

1,327,645 

1,147,511 

DES  MOINES 

.  IOWA 

Register  . 

.(m) 

403,284 

366,049 

Tribune  . 

..(e) 

473,955 

457,983 

Register  . 

AS) 

212,279 

172,904 

Grand  Total  , . . . , 

1,089,518 

996,936 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Times  . 

..(e) 

900,795 

696,204 

Free  Press  . 

.(m) 

905.185 

668,778 

News  . . 

..(e) 

1,591,342 

1,288,041 

•Times  . 

.(S) 

375,817 

298,042 

Free  Press  . 

,.(S) 

248,019 

161,629 

(News  . 

•  AS) 

590,289 

453,408 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


1943 

1942 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

433,944 

397,397 

News-Tribune  . , 

308,160 

276,078 

News-Tribune  . 

. (S) 

126,238 

110,667 

Grand  Total  . 

868,342 

784,142 

EL 

FASO, 

TEXAS 

Times  . . 

405,685 

354,079 

Herald  Post  . . , 

. (e) 

405,536 

369,164 

Times  . 

. (S) 

133,703 

129,225 

Grand  Total  . 

944,924 

852,468 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald 

....(e) 

427,994 

440,077 

Times  . 

. (e) 

517,312 

517,007 

Dispatch-Herald 

....(S) 

134,154 

139,981 

Grand  Total  . 

1,079,460 

1,097,065 

EVANSVILLB,  IND. 

Courier . 

- .(m) 

597,298 

610,293 

Press  . 

. (O 

631,793 

642,156 

Courier  &  Press 

....(S) 

167,972 

138,117 

Grand  Total  . 

1,397,063 

1,390,566 

FALL  RIVER, 

,  MASS. 

Herald  News  . . 

. (e) 

407,797 

400,535 

FLINT.  MICH. 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

776,443 

763,631 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

198,129 

183,267 

Grand  Total  . 

974,572 

946,898 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette 

....(m) 

425,486 

359,965 

News  Sentinel  . 

. (e) 

725,184 

686,866 

Journal  Gazette 

. (S) 

223,650 

201,405 

Grand  Total  . 

1,374,320 

1,248,236 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  L  I. 


1943 

194] 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star  . 

...(e) 

529,866 

656,7!ll 

Newsday  . 

...(e) 

234,866 

HOUSTON. 

TEXAS 

Chronicle  . 

...(e) 

981,931 

831,])! 

Post  . 

..(m) 

524,906 

428,W 

Press  . . 

...(e) 

482.511 

406,91) 

Chronicle  . 

..(S) 

275,062 

266,44! 

Post  . 

..<S) 

187,089 

155,271 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,451,499 

2,081377 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News  . 

...(e) 

977,724 

838.M 

Star  . 

.  .(m) 

756,589 

626;fi 

Times  . 

...(e) 

666,238 

St»JK 

(Star  . 

..(S) 

384,962 

322,117! 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,785,513 

2,3773* 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union  . 

.  .(m) 

533,324 

4763* 

journal  . 

...(e) 

512.691 

702,4k 

Times-Union  . 

.AS) 

210,857 

191307 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,256,872 

1,370,417 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  . . . . 

..(e) 

478,358 

371311 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  . . (Note)  601,892  619,W 

Non;  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  will 
Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition,  Tnl 
une  (e)  only  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  327,736  355J7I 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  426,842  41932 

Journal  . (S)  111,469  131,011 

NVws-Sentinel  . (S)  136,104  114,41! 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Star-Telegram  . (m)  306,701  195,980 

Star-Telegram  . (e)  684,128  535,164 

Press  . (e)  290,997  240,413 

Star-Telegram  . (S)  165,253  122,139 


Grand  Total  .  1,447,079  1,093,696 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . (e)  464,272  432,247 

Bee  . (S)  89,984  94,722 


Grand  Total  .  554,256  526,969 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune  . (e)  852,340  . 


Grand  Total  .  852,340 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  ...(See  Note)  330,027  370,920 

Note;  Post-Star,  morning,  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times,  evening.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star,  only  is  given. 


Grand  Total .  1,002,151  1,020,61! 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner  . (m)  1,027,653  703,11' 

Times  . (m)  1,351,4  10  940,08 

Herald-Express  . (e)  875,309  65932 

News  . (d)  598,006  5373H 

•Examiner  . (S)  506,559  37736 

tTimes  . (S)  468,448  34032 


Grand  Total .  4,827,385  3,560,0 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal  ....  (m)  739,530  675,52 

Times  . (e)  815,151  769,11' 

Courier-Journal . (S)  318,164  3133* 


Grand  Total .  1,872,845  1,7563* 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union-Leader  (See  Note)  404,157  39232 

Note:  Union,  morning,  and  Leader,  at 
ning,  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  •* 
edition.  Union,  only  is  shown. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Patriot  . (m)  485.685  458,958 

Telegraph  . (e)  379,030  417,199 


Grand  Total  .  864.715  876,157 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Courant  . (m)  431,020  389,530 

Times  . (e)  1,095,712  965,779 

Courant  . (S)  303,605  277,082 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  .(m)  769,980  7253* 

Press-Scimitar  . (e)  519,531  456i^ 

tCommercial  Appeal  (S)  331,923  2743* 


Grand  Total .  1,621,434  1,456,*! 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . (m)  765,214 

News  . (e)  562,113 

•Herald  . (S)  291,674 

News  . (S)  101,359 


5673« 

406,12 

221,32 

603« 


534,565  534,777  Grand  ToUl  . 


4,611,447  3,566,102  Grand  Total . 


1,830,337  1,632,391  Grand  Total 


1,720,360  1,25732 
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June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

1943  1942 

c,„,inel  . (m)  S02.331  383,710 

Sal  . (e)  1,533,994  1,143,375 

,  rSntinel  . (S)  232,412  175,000 

;  IjJurnal  . (S)  485,551  358,717 

Grand  Total  .  2,754,288  2,060,802 

I  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

. . (ra)  416,815  342,405 

SurJournal  . (e)  832,627  802,851 

TimM . (e)  256,333  341,236 

Tribune  . (S)  339,982  253,842 

Grand  Total  .  1,845,757  1,740,334 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee . (e)  322,751  315,492 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Sur  . (e)  952,335  1,036,604 

Caiette  . (ra)  411,696  453,182 

. . (e)  821,101  852,725 

(  U  Patrie  . (e)  122,615  120,318 

j  Herald  . (e)  147,420  174,893 

Standard  . (S)  93,250  105,855 

U  Patrie  . (S)  110,702  110,046 

j  Grand  Total  .  2,659,119  2,853,623 

1  MUMCIE,  IND. 


...(e) 

366,393 

397,683 

Sur  . 

..(m) 

367,167 

354,631 

Sur  . 

..(S) 

98,779 

111,144 

Grand  Total  ... 

832,339 

863,458 

NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 

Banner  . 

...(e) 

615,222 

467,335 

Tennessean  . 

..(m) 

600,008 

446,763 

Tennessean  . 

..(S) 

288,573 

225,739 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,503,803 

1,139,837 

NEWARK. 

N.  J. 

Star-Ledger  . 

..(ra) 

509,169 

435,561 

News  . 

...(e) 

1,351,552 

1,250,489 

Call  . 

..(S) 

185,742 

182,371 

Star-Ledger  . 

..(S) 

92,582 

77,850 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,139,045 

1,946,271 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier  . . 

. .  (m) 

269,372 

241,934 

Register  . 

...(e) 

675,632 

699,019 

Register  . 

..(S) 

156,899 

146,847 

Grand  Total  , . . . 

1,101,903 

1,087,800 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune  . . 

..(m) 

1,027,892 

843,219 

Item  . 

...(e) 

678,747 

626,424 

States  . 

...(e) 

648,396 

524,252 

Times  Picayune  & 

States  . 

...(S) 

404,637 

377,535 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,759,672 

2,371,430 

NEW 

YORK 

.  N.  Y. 

Times  . 

..(m) 

1,070,986 

875,626 

Herald  Tribune  . . 

.  .(m) 

788,663 

627,306 

News  . 

.  .(m) 

951,196 

883,963 

Mirror  . 

.  .(m) 

516,490 

348,857 

Journal  American 

...(e) 

825,732 

559,346 

Poit  . 

...(e) 

462,510 

426,089 

Sun  . 

...(e) 

854,230 

775,083 

World-Telegram  . . 

•••M 

814,565 

667,061 

Times  . . 

862,625 

770,842 

tHerald  Tribune  . 

...(S) 

602,258 

533,654 

News . . 

...(S) 

448,129 

430,361 

Mirror  . 

...(S) 

223,020 

144,658 

'Journal  American 

..(S) 

368,825 

285,892 

Grand  Total  , . , 

8,789,229 

7,328,738 

721,559 

532,446 

1,051,090 

314,061 

343,945 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

1943  1942 

Journal  Transcript  ..(d)  638,697  638,054 

Star  . (e)  421,835  460,336 

Journal  Transcript  ..(S)  162,349  141,573 

Star  . (S)  105,179  101,825 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,328,060  1,341,788 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

tBulletin  . (e)  1,318,105  1,122,040 

Inquirer  . (m)  1,262,802  922,257 

News  . (e)  392,517  306,618 

•Record  . (m)  728,451  556,715 

Inquirer  . (S)  519,486  428,488 

Record  . (S)  322,760  300,489 

Grand  Total  .  4,544,121  3,636,607 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  730,764  721,559 

Post-Gazett . 601,155  532,446 

Press  . (e)  1,027,099  1,051,090 

•Sun-Telegraph  _ (S)  331,063  314,061 

tPress  . (S)  346,286  343,945 

Grand  Total .  3.036,367  2,963,101 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Oregonian  . (m)  855,247  658,520 

Journal  . (e)  790,465  794,677 

•Oregonian . (S)  373,497  303,522 

tjournal  . (S)  190,694  125,471 

Grand  Total .  2,289,903  1,882,190 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Herald  . .(e)  225,416  . 

Note:  Press  Union  sold  in  combination 

morning  and  evening. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin  . (e)  951,488  906,975 

Journal  . (m)  323,946  288,714 

Journal  . (S)  219,552  206,280 

Grand  Total  .  1,494,986  1,401,969 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  ...(e)  582,455  554,419 

Eagle . (S)  37,343  28,414 

Grand  Total  .  619,798  582,833 

Note;  Eagle  and  Times  (m)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle  (e) 
only  is  given. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader  . (e)  799,990  816,620 

Time.s-Dispatcli  . (m)  573,717  538,140 

Times-Uispatch  . (S)  250,819  262,515 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m) 
Times  Union  . (e) 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


WESTCHESTER  CTY.  MACY  GROUP 


1,624,526 

1,617,275 

1.  N.  Y. 

746,566 

672,963 

889,868 

904,197 

337,263 

317,784 

1,973,697 

1,894,944 

1.  ILL. 

601,420 

558,669 

424,845 

421,837 

151,081 

108,983 

Grand  Total .  1,177,346  1,089,489 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Ne  . (e)  480,200  440,804 

. (S)  185,995  196,942 

Grind  Total  .  666,195  637,746 

^  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

''“«««  . (e)  582,001  558,908 

,  ^  OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

{."•'Enquirer  . (e)  644,501  643,992 

injune  . (e)  955,660  758,729 

'"“n*  . (S)  233,457  172,939 

Grand  Total .  1,833.618  1,575,660 

^  OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

UUilioman  . (m)  499,974  343,212 

iliy? . (e)  585,431  438,911 

wlihoman . (S)  225,501  164,271 

Grind  Total  .  1,310.906  946,394 

^  OMAHA.  NEBR. 

Sa  587,660  552,118 

''®rld  Herald  . (S)  243,767  236,722 

W*!  V.- 8^1. •♦27  788,840 

I;«  ^  combination, 

of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  DIES 

John  Anderson,  46,  drama  critic  of 
we  Netc  York  Journal- American,  died 
suddenly  July  16  in  St.  Lukes  Hospital, 
having  undergone  a  sinus  opera - 
uon  Tuesday  afternoon.  He  died  of 
®*>iingitis.  Mr.  Anderson,  president 
**  the  New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle, 
one  of  the  country’s  foremost  au- 
wonties  on  the  legitimate  stage,  an 
*uwor  of  note  and  for  several  years 
^ a  drama  instructor  at  New 
ork  University.  He  had  been  drama 


Union  . 

...(m) 

661.646 

520,382 

Tribune-Sun  .... 

....(e) 

922,295 

760,559 

Union  . 

....(S) 

304,170 

255,674 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,888,111 

1,536,615 

critic  of  the  Journal-American  and 
before  that  of  the  New  York  Evenijig 
Journal  since  1928.  He  was  assistant 
drama  critic  of  the  New  York  Post, 
1920-1924,  and  drama  critic  from  1924 
to  1928. 

MOTION  DENIED 

A  motion  to  set  aside  a  $1S,000 
judgment  against  the  American-Re¬ 
publican,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
American  and  Sunday  Republican, 


1943 

1942 

1943 

1942 

Chronicle  . 

. . .  .(m) 

622,148 

393,827 

Mamaroneck  Times  . 

.(e) 

119,659 

132,098 

Examiner  . 

....(m) 

789,268 

566,468 

Mt.  N’ernon  Artrus  . 

.(e) 

295,729 

362,954 

Call-Bulletin  ... 

. (e) 

569,777 

534,327 

New  Rochelle  Standard 

News  . 

558,175 

518,432 

Star  . 

(e) 

346,114 

397,561 

tCThronicle  . 

. (S) 

221.927 

168,185 

Ossininf^  Citizen 

*£xaniin«r  . . . . . 

. (S) 

404,767 

321,934 

Register  . 

,.(e) 

151,110 

167,552 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3.166,062 

2,503,173 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . 

. . .  (ra) 

584,724 

597,991 

Union  Star . 

....(e) 

495,956 

550,838 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,080,680 

1,148,829 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . 

...(m) 

374,032 

415,291 

Times  . 

....(e) 

528,374 

530,765 

Scrantonian  .... 

....(S) 

145,536 

145,835 

Grand  Total  .  1,047,942  1,091,891 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligcncer  ...(m)  665,383  487,547 

Star  . (e)  343,092  282,289 

Times  . (e)  1,012,827  827,282 

•Post-Intelligencer  ..(S)  364,799  329,980 

Times  . (S)  306,492  236,714 


Grand  Total . 

2,692,593 

2,163,812 

SIOUX 

CITY 

,  IOWA 

Tribune-Journal  . . . 

..(e) 

302,269 

293,785 

Journal  . 

.(S) 

114,980 

99,440 

Grand  Total  _ _ 

417,249 

393,225 

SOUTH 

BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  . 

..(e) 

718,862 

708,938 

Tribune . 

.(S) 

189,966 

116,099 

Grand  Total  .... 

908,828 

825,037 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Keview 
Cnronicle  . 

.(m) 

347,482 

264,960 

. .  (c) 

559,331 

452,261 

tSpokesman-Review 

.(S) 

241,270 

185,455 

Grand  Total  .  1,148,083  902,676 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Hcmld-Journal  . (e)  734,455  848,812 

I’ost-Standard  . (m)  438,653  384,510 

•Herald  American  ..(S)  281,805  236,330 

Post-Standard  . (S)  151,356  112,461 

Grand  Total  .  1,606,269  1,582,113 

TACOMA.  WASH. 


N'ews-Tribune 

. . . .(e) 

634,087 

521,323 

Times  . 

....(e) 

386,031 

355,133 

News-Tribune  .. 

....(S) 

191,983 

136,398 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  299,756  294,022 

Bee  . (e)  758,555  707,381 

Union  . (S)  117,601  82,621 

Grand  Total  .  1,175,912  1,084,024 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat  ....  (m)  520,142  392,424 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  986,445  748,698 

Star-Times  . (e)  583,757  528,450 

tGlobe-Democrat  ....(S)  284,959  228,763 

Post-Dispatch . (S)  412,896  345,294 

Grand  Total  .  2,788,199  2,243,629 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . (m)  481,206  452,264 

Dispatch  . (e)  822,313  674,730 

Pioneer  Press  . (S)  312,974  258,390 

Grand  Total  .  1,616,493  1,385,384 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . (e)  630,308  551,636 

Express  . (m)  482,231  361,570 

News  . (e)  811,040  740,844 

•Light  . (S)  358,279  314,376 

Express  . (S)  291,491  241,168 

Grand  Total .  2,573,349  2,209,594 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Grand  Total  .  1,212,101  1,012,854 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times  . (m)  161,466  116,216 

Blade  . (e)  962,148  843,819 

Times  . (S)  289,774  260,589 

Grand  Total  .  1,413,388  1,220,624 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail  . (m)  650,479  656,976 

Telegram  . (e)  1,012.114  989,503 

Star  . (e)  1,198,965  1,166,212 

Star  . (weekly)  102,944  89,854 

Grand  Total  .  2,964.502  2,902,545 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  539,528  687,842 

Times- Advertiser  . . .  (S)  66,499  62,185 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record . (See  Note)  536,270  531,890 

Note:  Record,  morning,  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record,  evening.  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record,  only  is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  628,163  587,020 

World  . (m)  546,711  477,317 

Tribune  . (S)  .  . 

World  . (S)  230,873  193,945 

Grand  Total  .  1.405,747  1,258,282 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  ...(m)  415,942  348,949 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Times  Her.ild  . (d)  1,089,203  816,698 

News  . (e)  687,651  588,002 

Post  . (m)  892,975  746,550 

.Star  . (e)  1,537,418  1,439,226 


•Times-Heriild  . (S) 

Post  . (S) 

tStar  . (S) 


328,411  315,455 

261,591  245,651 

429,244  409,747 


Peekskill  Star  . (e)  187,958  202,921 

Port  Chester  Item  ...(e)  269,134  254,982 

Tarrytown  News  _ (e)  151,879  162,713 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman  . (e)  296,560  334,305 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch  .  (e)  437,556  484,524 

:al  .  2,255,699  2,499,610 

WICHITA.  KAN. 


Beacon  . 

. (ej 

545,092 

477,288 

Eagle  . 

367,364 

319,595 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

460,509 

407,238 

Beacon  . 

. (S) 

221.552 

211,925 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

160,170 

137,136 

foul  .  1,754,687  1,553,182 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram  . 

. . .  (m) 

504,442 

486,594 

Gazette  &  Post  . . 

....(e) 

583,010 

564,358 

Telegram  . 

...(S) 

207,013 

164,612 

Grand  Total _ 

1,294,465 

1,215,564 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram  (e)  738,208  778, 

Vindicator  Telegram  (S)  205,281  167,' 

Grand  ToUl  .  943,489  946,: 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star  . (e)  830,612  649, 

Times  . (m)  776,334  655,i 

Star  . (S)  392.414  346, 

Grand  Total  .  1,999,360  1,652, 


Standard-Times  . (e) 

.Standard-Times  . (S) 


1,999,360 

1,652,021 

D.  MASS 

402,896 

390,085 

60,312 

43,977 

463,208 

434,062 

4.  Y. 

165.302 

168,334 

59,532 

60,583 

Grand  Total  . . . .  5,146,493  4,561,329 


has  been  denied  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  William  H.  Comley  sitting  in 
Waterbury.  The  award  was  returned 
June  9  in  favor  of  Margaret  Scorpion 
who  claimed  the  vision  in  her  right 
eye  was  impaired  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  suffered  Feb.  22,  1941,  alleged¬ 
ly  by  a  piece  of  copper  wire  used  by 
the  defendant  company  as  a  binder 
for  newspaper  bundles.  The  girl 
testified  the  wire  snapped  back  and 
struck  her  in  the  eye  as  she  was  about 
to  toss  it  into  the  gutter. 


Home  News  . (S)  59,532  60,583 

Gr.and  Total  .  224,834  228,917 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC  WEEKLY 
AND  "THIS  WEEK" 

JUNE.  1943 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  77,258 
lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  23.345 
lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers;  Albany  Times-Union,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Baltimore  .American,  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit  Times, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joum.il-Amer- 
ican,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio 
Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald. 

77,258  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland'  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  81,392 
lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage  23,345 
lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  San 
Franrisco  Examiner. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage  80,367 
lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  23,345 
lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  80.367 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

fTHIS  WEEK”  Linage  39,109  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following 
p.ipers;  Atlanta  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  N'ews  &  Age  Herald,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit  News,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Mil- 
w.iiikee  Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat, 
Washington  Star. 

41,074  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
SiMik.ane  .S|iokesman  Review.  39.109  lines  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  (e)  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  (e). 


LIBEL  SUIT  FILED 

A  $50,000  suit,  charging  libel,  has 
been  filed  against  Marshall  Field,  do¬ 
ing  business  as  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
Silliman  Evans,  Sun  publisher,  in  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  Chicago,  by  the  Institute 
of  American  Economics,  Chicago. 
Libel  is  allaged  in  five  separate  counts, 
based  on  stories,  an  editorial  and  a 
letter  to  the  editor  concerning  a  meet¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Institute  at  which 
Representative  Clare  Hoffman  (Rep., 
Mich.)  was  the  speaker. 
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Paper  Shortage 
Cuts  Use  75% 

In  South  Airica 

Dailies  Aided  by  Rivals 

In  Scarcity  . .  .  Front  Page 

Make-up  Changing  Slowly 

By  HENRY  P.  McNULTY 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

Johannesburg,  July  6 — South  Afri¬ 
can  newspapers,  like  those  in  many 
other  lands,  are  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  newsprint  due  to  the  lack 
of  shipping  space.  Formerly  all  news¬ 
print  was  imported  from  either 
Sweden  or  North  America,  but  ship¬ 
ments  recently  have  been  few  and  far 
between. 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  paj^r 
manufactured  locally,  but  its  quality 
is  not  up  to  overseas  standards.  Thus 
far,  only  one  newspaper  has  been 
forced  to  depend  on  local  production 
entirely,  the  leftist  weekly  newspaper 
Forward.  The  paper  used  is  brittle 
and  does  not  absorb  ink  well. 

Papers  Aided  by  Rivals 

Other  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  more  or  less  overcome  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  shortage  by  reducing  the  size 
of  their  publications  by  an  average 
75%.  In  order  to  avoid  official  gov¬ 
ernment  rationing,  the  daily  papers 
have  voluntarily  pooled  their  paper 
supplies,  resulting  in  an  amusing  sit¬ 
uation,  in  that  violently  anti-govern¬ 
ment,  anti-war  papers  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  their  newsprint  supplies  from 
their  rival  pro-government  sheets. 

Some  of  the  larger  newspapers  have 
reduced  the  width  of  their  columns. 
The  Star,  of  Johannesburg,  which  is 
considered  a  counterpart  in  South 
Africa  of  the  London  Times,  now  has 
nine  instead  of  eight  columns  per 
page.  It  is  understood  that  this  meas¬ 
ure  was  taken  to  increase  fhe  amount 
of  space  available  for  advertising. 

The  larger  newspapers  now  print  an 
average  of  six  to  eight  pages  daily, 
while  the  smaller  publications  aver¬ 
age  four  pages.  The  number  of  pages 
printed  is  based  on  the  pre-war  aver¬ 
age  number  of  pages. 

Many  South  African  newspaper 
men  have  been  released  to  join  the 
army.  The  result  is  that  most  news¬ 
paper  offices  are  full  of  empty  desks. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  paper  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  find  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Local 
reportorial  staffs  have  been  cut  to  the 
bone. 

South  African  newspapers  are  grad¬ 
ually  changing  their  front-page  make¬ 
up  from  the  English  style  to  American 
style.  At  present  there  are  only  two 
important  papers  who  continue  to  de¬ 
vote  the  front  page  to  advertising. 
The  latest  newspaper  to  change  over 
to  news  on  the  front  page  is  the  Cape 
Times,  of  Capetown.  Papers  which 
have  made  the  change  seem  loath  to 
relinquish  the  center-sheet  “front 
page,”  and  therefore  use  the  first  page 
for  foreign  news  and  the  page  oppo¬ 
site  the  editorials  as  a  second  main 
page  for  domestic  news,  and  whatever 
world  news  they  cannot  find  space  for 
on  the  front  page. 

Financial  Positions  Improved 

Despite  paper  shortage  and  other 
disabilities,  newspaper  management 
circles  state  that  South  African  news¬ 
papers  have  improved  their  financial 
positions  since  the  war.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penses — less  newsprint  used,  smaller 
staffs,  opportunity  of  filling  all  avail¬ 
able  space  with  advertising.  This 
favorable  condition  applies  both  to 
the  English  language  press  and  the 
Afrikaans  language  press.  Advertisers 
are  rationed  as  to  space,  the  largest 


ad  allowed  being  eight  inches  by  two 
columns. 

South  African  newspapers  rarely 
give  credit  lines.  Domestic  news  is 
almost  never  credited,  even  though 
the  article  is  written  in  the  first  per¬ 
son.  However,  the  Cape  Argus  of 
Capetown,  and  a  few  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  have  evolved  a  novel  credit 
scheme  whereby  not  only  the  reporter 
but  the  headline  writer  and  rewrite- 
man  (called  a  sub-editor  in  South 
Africa)  are  credited.  A  recent  one- 
stick  item  carried  an  agate  footnote; 
“News  by  E.  J.  Hart,  Box  52,  Somerset 
West.  Sub-editing  and  headlines  by 
W.  A.  Forrest,  Argus  Building,  St. 
George’s  street.  Cape  Town.”  This 
practice  is  not  very  frequent  how¬ 
ever,  except  in  the  case  of  news  being 
’phoned  in  to  the  office  by  a  string 
man. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  “editorialize” 
news  items  of  local  and  domestic 
events,  the  rewrite  man  being  given 
considerable  leeway  in  incorporating 
his  own  or  the  newspaper’s  opinion 
in  articles  that  would  be  factually 
treated  in  an  American  newspaper. 
Libel  laws  are  strict,  however,  and 
oven  if  a  statement  can  be  proved  to 
be  true,  if  it  is  held  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  character  or  reputation  of  a 
person,  it  is  libelous.  Libel  suits  are 
frequent. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Important  Papers  in 
"Unimportant"  States 

To  Editor  and  Publisher: 

In  the  recent  brief  in  the  AP  anti¬ 
trust  case,  as  reported  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  attorneys  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  referred  to  the  newspapers  of 
six  states  as  “unimportant  in  the  realm 
of  newspapers  and  news  agencies.” 

The  six  states,  according  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  which  the  government 
refers  to  as  having  “passed  statutes 
requiring  news  agencies  to  serve  all 
indifferently,”  are  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  and 
Utah. 

I  have  been  interested  to  find  in  each 
but  one  of  these  states,  which  the 
Chicago  Tribune  attorneys  apparently 
find  unworthy  of  being  in  the  journal¬ 
istic  fold,  at  least  one  of  what  are  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  published  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

In  Kansas  there  is  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  in  Kentucky  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  in  Nevada  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette,  in  Tennessee  the 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  and  in 
Utah  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  I  am 
not  well  enough  acquainted  with  Ar¬ 
kansas  journals  to  make  a  judgment 
for  that  state. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  Higginbotham,  Head 
The  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

(Obituary 

BLANCHARD  B.  WEBER,  co-owner 

and  co-publisher  of  the  Salamanca 
(N.  Y.)  Republican-Press,  died  July 
14  at  the  age  of  95.  Mr.  Weber  ob¬ 
tained  his  first  newspaper  job  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Republican  at  Little  Val¬ 
ley  when  he  was  23.  Two  years  later 
he  bought  a  half  interest  from  Augus¬ 
tine  Ferrin,  his  brother-in-law.  In 
1895  he  became  sole  proprietor.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  main  office  of  the  paper 
was  moved  to  Salamanca.  Mr.  Weber 
took  his  son,  Matthews,  into  the  part¬ 
nership  in  1904,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  newspaper  became  a  daily  under 


the  name  of  the  Republican-Press.  In 
1887  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Ferrin  had 
established  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era, 
which  they  later  sold.  With  two  other 
partners  Mr.  Weber  bought  and  later 
sold  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

David  Rosenblum,  former  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  former  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  died  July  18  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  was  55  years  old,  and  lived 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Rosenblum  was 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post  from  January,  1940, 
to  June,  1941.  He  became  a  vice- 
president  of  NBC  in  1934,  assuming 
the  additional  post  of  treasurer  in 
1935.  He  left  NBC  in  December,  1936. 

Carl  W.  Buechley,  49,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  died  in  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  there  on  July  14  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  had  been  associated  with 
the  Tribune  for  34  years  in  various 
capacities. 

Benjamin  Hill  Hardy,  76,  for  more 
than  50  years  editor  of  the  Barnesville 
(Ga.)  News-Gazette,  died  July  14 
after  a  long  illness.  Surviving  are  a 
son,  Ben  Hardy,  Jr.,  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  formerly  attached  to 
the  Richmond  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  bu¬ 
reaus;  two  daughters.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hardy,  of  Newport,  News,  Va.,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hart,  of  Chicago,  and 
two  brothers,  Albert  C.  Hardy,  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  J.  E.  Hardy,  of 
Thomaston,  both  Georgia  newspaper 
publishers. 

Richard  T.  Baldwin,  62,  retired 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  died 
July  14  at  his  home  in  Albion,  Mich., 
following  a  year’s  illness.  A  former 
editor  of  the  Albion  Evening  Recorder, 
Baldwin  had  published  newspapers  at 
Quincy,  Marietta,  Jonesville  and 
Northville,  Mich. 

William  A.  March,  Jr.,  46,  former 
Philadelphia  newspaperman  and  war 
veteran,  died  July  18  at  his  home  in 
Mt.  Airy.  A  member  for  years  of  the 
late  Public  Ledger’s  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  he  became  manager  of  the 
Evening  Ledger’s  photographic  de¬ 
partment  after  the  former  merged 
with  the  Inquirer.  At  time  of  death 
March  was  employed  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Signal  Corps. 

George  D.  Cornelius,  45,  former 
district  circulation  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  died  last  week  in 
a  local  hospital  after  an  illness  of 
eight  months.  He  began  work  for  the 
News  in  1928,  leaving  in  1935  to  work 
for  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Adver¬ 
tiser.  He  returned  to  Indianapolis  in 
November  the  next  year  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  News  until  five  months 
ago. 

Mrs.  Gold  Culp  Drybread,  for  35 
years  a  Columbus,  Ind.,  newspaper 
woman,  died  last  week.  She  had 
worked  for  17  years  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Columbus  Republican. 

John  Warren,  71,  formerly  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  New  York,  died  July 
16  in  Tyler,  Tex.  Mr.  Warren  was 
graduated  from  St.  Louis  University 
and  after  teaching  there  for  several 
years  became  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  Removing  to  New  York  in  1899, 
he  for  several  years  managed  the  con¬ 
cert  tours  of  various  musical  stars, 
and  later  was  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World,  successively.  In  1929  he 
became  associated  with  the  McColl 
Frontenac  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  and 
removed  to  Tyler,  Tex.,  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representative  in  the  Eastern 
Texas  oil  fields. 

Leo  j.  Lyons,  79,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Globe  staff  for  the  last  51  years 
and  prominent  in  New  England  Jew¬ 
ish  activities,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brookline,  Mass.,  July  14  after  a  brief 
illness. 


Charles  R.  C.  Swayne,  63,  editor, 
in-chief  of  the  Vicforio  (B.  (3.)  DoiJj 
Colonist,  died  July  19  after  sufferiof 
intermittent  periods  of  indifferent 
health  over  a  number  of  years,  ^tn 
in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Mr.  Swayne  at 
the  age  of  18  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  Mail  in  London.  He  went  to 
Victoria  in  1906  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Victoria  Times. 

J.  Fred  Shean,  52,  managing  editor 
of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Morning  Her. 
aid,  died  there  July  18  after  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Shean  was  stricken  while 
lunching  with  friends  at  the  Summit 
Hotel  Golf  Club. 
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SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  «rith  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  Kne 
4  time* — .40  per  line  par  intertioe 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHEP  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  time* — .90  per  line  per  iniartio* 

4  time! — .70  par  line  per  intertio* 

i^ORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


0« 


u 


Hi 


calculate  coat  of  any  elatiified  edvi* 
risament,  count  five  average  wordi  to  Hm 
lire.  Minimum  apace  accepted  for  pobS 
ation  la  three  line*.  Advertiaer*  who  by 
rheir  ada,  Boi  No.  EDITOR  ft  FUBLISHH 
.hould  cendder  thia  aa  four  worda. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


EXCELUiNT  ARIZONA  WEEKLY.  Hmt 
be  sold  immediately;  price  $18,000  it- 
eludes  buildinft  valued  at  $4,000.  Ovia 
entering  service.  $10,000  cash,  bslantt  — 
terms.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  CJ 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


LONO-ESTABIilSHED,  exclusive  New  Jer¬ 
sey  weekly  in  desirable  agricultural  lee-  _ 
tion.  Good  staff,  profitable  operatioa.  El 
$13,000,  $3,500  cash,  balance  long  tenni. 

L.  P.  Likely,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  1!. 


S.  CALIF,  WEEKLY — Irrigated,  inland  eee. 
Very  valuable  property.  Party  who  hu 
satisfactory  financial  standing  can  sectm 
on  very  reasonably  down  payment,  an! 
easy  terms.  Box  1180,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Nawipapar  Waatad 


INTEBESTED  in  purchasing  weekly  ot 
small  daily,  unopposed,  net  income  not 
less  than  $5,000.  Substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment,  New  York  State  or  Conn.  BoJ 
1247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  To  buy  daily  city  10,000  to 
25,000  by  experienced  publishers.  Girr 
particulars  in  confidence.  George  and 
Russell  Bennitt,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


Nawipapar  Brakar* 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Es¬ 
tablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought  and 
sold  without  publicity. 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sellinf 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  lea-^es  or  trades.  Leo 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Buyers -Sellers  Waitinct  Why 

not  get  together?  Covet  all  states  —40 
years  experience  get  results. 

B.  1.  KINGSTON  AGENCV 
Nitisaal  Nawspaper  Brakert 
lachspi.  Hicbigu  —  Jacksoavlllt,  rlirlli 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sol* 


TO  COMPLETE  PLANT  LIQUIDATION: 

Late  Model  14  Linotype  Machine,  8er'*l 
No.  47,999,  having  34  channel  extra  w'd* 

3  unit  auxiliary.  'Also  (2)  Model  8  Lmn-  - 
types,  (30)  Extra  Bhill  Length  Magaune*- 
(70)  Fonts  of  Linotype  Matrices,  (5»1 
Fonts  of  Ludlow  Matrices,  (8)  All  StM  - 
48-drawer  Cut  Cost  Cabinets,  (4)  -*!  “ 

Steel  Flat  Top  Type  Cabinets,  8-ft. 

Steel  Newspaper  Makeup  Table, 
merous  other  items.  700  CASES  F0U> 

DRY  TYPE,  LIKE  NEW,  never  utihiw 
for  printing,  used  for  reproduction  prooft 
only. 

PBINTCBAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
305  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  •- 
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Mccbai'ical  Eq^ipmant  For  Sola 

_ (Coat’d) _ 

-^del  8  linotype,  2  majaiinei  with 
matrices.  Oat  pot. 

Leaf-OhronieU 

Clarhiville,  _ Tonneaaee 

"^0 _ Hoe  Steel  Newspaper  Chases  16  %" 

_  21%",  will  take  22%  cut  off  sheet, 
14%”  cylinder,  price  $10.00  each,  t.o.b. 
JJew  York  City. 

650  Steel  Galleys  11  %"  x  4%  ,  price 
10c  f.o.b.  New  York  City. 

Industrial  Equipment  Company,  Inc. 

71  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York _ 

Macbaaicol  Eqaipmaat  Waafa^ 

ffg  hitEBESTED  in  purchasing  Pony 
Antoplate  with  twenty-two  and  three- 
anarter  inch  cutoff.  Write  or  Wire  Box 
1106.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
C^TT-y-ll-”AMMEB  NEWSPAPER  CON- 
VETOE  for  drive  side  (off  side)  of  press, 
approx.  50  feet  long.  At  least  four  right 
angle  turns  and  delivery.  Box  1254, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Ocas  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
13%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

finTAI.  ARM  TLAT  ROUTBIL  page  tise. 
Interested  in  either  Hoe,  Goss,  Ostrander- 
Seymour  or  Royle.  Give  make,  sise  and 
price.  Box  1142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Wanted 

AdministratiTe 

manager.  Capable  of  assuming  full  re- 
•ponaibility  small  daily  and  large  weekly. 
Must  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
publishing  including  labor  relations  and 
labor  contract  negotiations.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  government 
regulations  and  their  application  to 
newspaper  publishing.  Present  manager 
subject  to  draft.  Give  draft  status, 
lalary  expected,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1057,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Halp  Wanted 
Advertising 

ADVEETISINO  DISPIiAT  MAN  on  daily 
newspaper  in  western  town  of  12,000. 
Good  opportunity,  wide  awake  concern, 
ideal  place  to  live.  Box  1194,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

CLASSIITEb  SOLICITOR  for  Texas  daily, 
City  50,000.  Opportunity  for  one  on 
smaller  paper  to  advance.  Sell  yourself 
in  first  letter.  Box  1168,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  , 

EXCEUENT  OPPORTCNITT  exists  for  an 
experienced  Classified  Manager  on  an 
evening  newspaper  in  a  city  of  400,000 
popuiation  in  the  Southwest.  Give  full 
details,  age,  experience,  draft  status. 
Good  position  for  man  who  can  qualify. 

Box  1248,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ifORraERN  ^TEBMONT  evening  newspaper 
has  opening  for  a  classified  and  a  dis¬ 
play  salesman.  Intelligent  constant  ap¬ 
plication  main  requirement.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt — good  opportunity.  Give  complete 
record  and  salary  expected  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Box  1229,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
raEMANEOT~AD^RtlSrNb 
STAFF  POSITION 
NOW  OPEN 

A  NEWSPAPER  of  40,000  circulation  in 
the  deep  south  has  an  opening  on  its 
staff  for  man  of  ability.  Market  of 
100,000  population  that  is  not  a  war- 
boom  town.  Working  conditions  excel¬ 
lent  with  good  remuneration.  This  is 
not  a  “duration”  job  but  one  with  an 
assured  future.  Write  qualification,  etc., 
immediately  to  Box  1216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted 
Artist 

COMMERCiAlTARTIST  For  work  on  as¬ 
signment — story  illustrating,  full-page 
“tnie  comics”  material,  etc.,  in  weekly 
publications  used  in  schools.  Must  have 
had  work  published  extensively.  Send 
samples  to  The  Young  Catholic  Messenger 
Publications.  Art  Department,  124  East 
Third  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

Help  Wanted 

CircnlatioD 

NAN,  preferably  young,  who  wants  chance 
to  become  circulation  manager  8,000  ABC 
Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  Daily 
Advance.  Write  Lockwood  Phillips,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager. 

Help  Wanted 

_  Editeriel _ 

editor— for  progressive  six  day  after¬ 
noon,  upstate  New  York  paper  in  grow¬ 
ing  community  35,000.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  city  editor  or  managing  editor  neces- 
•»ry.  Age  35  to  45.  Want  man  who  is 
bard  hitting,  aggressive,  full  of  ideas. 
Submit  photograph,  letter  with  previous 
experience.  Box  1172,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted 

_ Editoriel  (Cont*d) _ 

MANAOINO  OR  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
wanUd  by  paper  in  southern  town  of 
100,000.  Must  not  ba  afraid  of  work 
and  be  able  to  manage  his  staff  well. 
Now  just  a  wartime  Job  but  applieant 
must  be  capable.  Box  1140,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

OOPTREADER,  man  or  woman,  for  daily 
in  southwestern  city  of  100,000.  Give 
experience  and  training  in  detail  and 
enclose  photograph.  Box  1169,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  City  Hall  and 
Court  experience,  for  daily  in  city  of 
30,000.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  State 
draft  status.  No  boozers  or  floaters.  Box 
1170,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER  wanted  by  Morning 
Daily  (No  Sunday)  to  handle  local  news, 
some  wire  and  rewrite.  Some  experience 
necessary.  Good  opportunity,  city  of 
9,100,  paper  has  8,876  ABO  circulation. 
State  experience,  salary  expected,  char¬ 
acter  and  professional  references,  edu¬ 
cation  and  when  available.  Business 
Manager,  Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Mice. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  experienced  woman  to 
handle  social  page  including  rewrite, 
copy,  makeup,  metropolitan  New  Jersey 
Daily.  Detail  experience  and  include 
recommendations  and  picture.  State 
salary  expected.  Box  1211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPUTABLE  NEWSPAPER  in  non-defense 
city  in  Northwest  has  permanent  positions 
open  for  experienced  and  competent  re¬ 
porters,  also  first-class  sports  editor.  Box 

1104.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITERS 

to  rewrite  engineering  copy  so  that  it 
can  be  used  in  training  and  instructing 
non-technical  people.  Interesting  work 
on  new  developments  and  opportunity  to 
make  your  talents  of  maximum  use  to  the 
war  effort.  Well  known  eastern  manu¬ 
facturer  that  can  make  no  post-war 
promise  but  is  always  seeking  high- 
calibre  publicity  men.  Starting  salary 
$300  per  month.  Write  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Box  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

Librarian 

LIBRARIAN:  experienced  in  library  of 
metropolitan  newspaper:  capable  of  per¬ 
manent  position  as  assistant  librarian 
and  taking  complete  charge  when  li 
brarian  is  absent.  Box  1187,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

Macbanical 

GOOD  OPENING  for  combination  pressman- 
stereotyper  on  morning  paper  in  inter¬ 
mountain  west.  Duplex  tubular  equip¬ 
ment.  Ideal  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Not  a  duration  job.  Box  1196, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  on  medium-sized, 
well-equipped  western  daily.  Good  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Must  be  draft  exempt 
and  reliable  and  capable  of  setting  clean 
proofs.  Box  1195,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSITOR  preferably  able  operator 
also.  Good  wages,  overtime.  Box  1227, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  semi-weekly 
newspaper  and  job  shop  in  college  town 
of  5.500.  $1  per  hour.  Steady  work. 

The  News-Chronicle,  Shiiipensburg,  Pa. 

QUALIFIED,  (‘xperienced,  newspaper  press 
iiiHohinist  who  desires  steady  employment 
needed  at  once  on  West  Coast.  State  age, 
experience,  family  status.  Box  1253, 
Kflitor  &  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 
Newspaper  Representative 

SALESMAN  in  N.  Y.  office,  old  estabTished 
Newspaper  Representative.  Give  full 
particulars,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1239.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted 

Syndicate  Writer 

WOMAN”  to  handle  correspondence  and 
write  strong  promotion  letters  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Editorial  qualifications.  Former 
syndicate  experience  essential.  Give  de¬ 
tails  and  salary  expected.  Box  1240, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Siteatlens  Wanted 

Adneistralive 

PROMOTION  ■ MANAOER7  organizer.  lec- 
turer.  Knows  the  national  field.  Writ¬ 
ing,  editorial  experience.  Seeks  position 
using  above  qualifications.  Box  1153, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FORMER  BU^NESSlitANAGEB.  Secretary 
Treasurer  with  2.5  years  experience  as 
executive  on  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 
Metropolitan  newspaper,  charge  all  de¬ 
partments,  union  negotiations,  purchas¬ 
ing.  etc.,  circulation  expert.  Know  en¬ 
tire  busine.ss  thoroughly.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord  and  references.  Age  fifty,  perfect 
health.  Will  consider  any  opening  where 
hard  work,  experience  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  affords  an  opportunity.  Box  1233, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRS  Wanted 

AdaHiiiitratiTa  (Cant’d) 

INDUSTRIOUS  head  of  newspaper  desires 
change  to  firm  in  larger  field.  Is  37, 
Class  3A,  with  3  children.  Good  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Editorial  work  and 
advertising  preferred.  Has  knowledge  of 
labor  relations  and  regulations.  Seeks 
position  as  publisher  of  paper,  or  aide 
to  publisher,  or  managing  editor.  Will 
want  to  give  fair  notice  to  owners.  Box 
1258,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S  OUTSTANDING 
Business  Managers  seeks  change.  Amaz¬ 
ing  record.  Draftproof.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  $10,000  year  man.  Box  1223, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  OR  NATIONAL  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seven  years  executive  back¬ 
ground.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1250,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SlteatloRi  WoRted 

_ AdyrtiziR$ _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR  MANAGER 
12  years  a  newspaperman. 

Draft  exempt,  college  graduate. 

_ Box  1161,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  20  years  experience, 
desires  to  breathe  fresh  air.  Wants 
permanent  position,  New  England  pre- 
Hrred,  as  display  manager  of  small  daily, 
or  on  display  staff  of  larger  paper. 
Gentile,  married,  child.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Abl^TISlNG  MANAGER  or  SALESMAN- 
COPYWRITER  20  years  experience  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  draft  exempt,  excellent 
production  record,  best  references.  Box 
1245,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADV^flSING  MANGER  desires  position 
with  larger  new.spapcr.  Twelve  years  suc¬ 
cessful  record.  Present  advertising  man¬ 
ager  two  papers  25,000  circulation.  Gain 
in  lineage  1942.  in  non-defense  town. 
Draft  exempt.  Available  for  interview. 
Salary  must  be  in  excess  $75.00  week. 
Prefer  South  or  East.  Box  1261,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

DETAIL  MANAGER — -10  years  experience. 
Practical  printer,  knows  production.  De¬ 
sires  change:  Draft  4-H.  Box  1251, 

_ Editor  A  Pu t^slmr^ _ 

HERE’S  a  young  man — draft  deferred, 
good  health,  college  education,  hard 
worker,  versatile,  used  to  responsibilities, 
experience  newspaper  work,  photography, 
publicity,  house  organ,  layout — wants 
connection  with  company  which  can  use 
his  qualifications,  prefer  Radio  field  or 
similar.  New  York  Aren  only.  Box 
1252,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

NEWS,  Telegraph  Editor,  slot  man.  20 
years  metropolitan,  medium  dailies. 
Available  immediately.  38,  draft  free. 
“Editor,”  803%  Madison,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

SALESMAN  witlT  20  years  advertising 
manager  experience  would  make  change. 
Box  1235,  Editor  A  I’ublisher.  _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  3  A,  seeks  display  job 
with  future  on  progressive  paper  in 
smaller  city,  preferably  Midwest.  Suc¬ 
cessful  display  and  classified  experience 
1937-’40  in  Midwest  town  of  22,000: 
past  3  years  in  classified  in  Eastern  city 
of  1,000,000.  one  of  country’s  greatest 
dailies,  where  now  employed.  Came  to 
big  town  for  experience — now  ready  to 
do  real  job  in  smaller  city.  References. 
Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publi.--her. 


SltRatloRi  WaRtRd 

Artist 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST — Cartoonist,  15  years 
experience.  Go  snywbere.  Box  1133. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitRRtlRRS  WoRtRd 

Cue^Hm 

AN  A<}ORESSrVE  thoroufchly  competent 
(irculiition  man  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  connection.  MoriiinK-Kveninj;.  Com¬ 
bination  newspapers.  Box  1224,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SItRatioRg  WaRttd 
Editerial 

CREATIV^EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 
available.  Recently  originated  idea  lead- 
cited  by  publishers’  association  and 
ing  to  92-page  special  edition.  Twice 
winner  of  Headliners  Club  of  America 
award.  Now  Government  service  specisl- 
ist.  Consider  only  editor,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  assistant  publisher  post.  Box 

_ 1147,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  handle  any  desk 
seeks  afternoon  paper  position.  Box 
1201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEST  OFFER  gets  nationally  recognized 
feature  writer,  editor,  reporter,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Draft  exempt.  Arthur 
G.  Patterson,  Y.M.C.A.,  Duluth,  Minne¬ 
sota.  _ _ 

EDITOR — managing  editor:  18  years  metro¬ 
politan,  medium  and  small  papers  seeks 
position  with  afternoon  daily,  15.000 
to  30,000.  Box  1124,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WRITER,  40,  trade  magazine  experience, 
w-ants  newspaper  work.  Ambitious,  en¬ 
ergetic.  Box  1089,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitRationt  WaRted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  in  Radio,  Dra¬ 
matics,  and  newspaper  work,  desiroos 
of  writing  job.  Energetic,  Harvard  A.B. 
Travel  anywhere.  Box  1138,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER:  long  experience 
signed  and  unsigned  political  leaders, 
“columns,”  and  paragraphic  filler.  Fre¬ 
quent  magazine  contributor.  Box  1228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMBIEDIA’rELY  AVAILABLE,  life-long 
newspaperman :  wide  experience  as  re¬ 
porter,  copyreader,  editor  (city.  Tele¬ 
graph,  suburban,  weekly)  ;  reputation  for 
ability,  initiative,  reliability;  43,  mar¬ 
ried;  draft  exempt;  college;  good  health; 
references ;  would  consider  progressive 
weekly  field.  Box  1249,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN,  24,  university 
graduate  seeks  position  on  Midwestern 
or  Eastern  paper,  reporting,  rewriting, 
copy  reading,  make-up,  proof  reading, 
compositing,  stereotyping.  Box  1218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN,  26,  draft  deferred.  7  years  news¬ 
paper  editorial  experience  wants  public 
relations  position;  industrial  position 
preferred.  Excellent  professional  and 
character  qualifications,  references.  Box 
1260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  27  years  experience  as 
reporter  and  editor  on  dailies  wants 
job  in  southwest.  Now  employed.  Am 
49,  Box  1221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24  widow,  6  years  experience 
general  coverage,  2  yrs.  college,  best 
references,  seeks  job  on  mid-west  or 
southern  daily.  Salary  $45.  Box  1234. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TO  EDITORS;  experienced  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  (Allied  national)  with  office  in 
London  and  first-class  contacts  is  free  to 
accept  regular  representation  or  special 
assignments  for  reputable  American  pub¬ 
lication  or  group,  chain,  agency  or  syn¬ 
dicate.  Box  100  c/o  T.  B.  Browne,  Ltd., 
5.51  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  a.s  sports  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor.  Class  4F.  28. 

available  immediately.  Box  1222,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  Cartoonist.  Twenty 
years  experience  with  nationally  known 
syndicates  doing  comic  strips.  Sunday 
pages,  and  illu.strated  sport  articles.  Box 
1243,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  FLIGHT  MANAOINO  EDITOR,  Busi- 
ness  Manager.  Thorough  experience  in 
all  departments.  Editing,  copyreading, 
telegraph,  makeup  and  general  supervi¬ 
sion.  Young,  family  man,  fast,  accurate, 
thoroughly  dependable.  Work  commands 
respect  of  all  departments.  Interested 
in  permanent  connection.  Prefer  South. 
Employed  as  mgr.  Editor,  daily.  Seek 
bigger  field.  Exeellent  references.  Box 
1259.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER — 27.  single,  draft  deferred,  5 
years  Public  Relations  exp.  as  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and  columnist.  Box  1219. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitHations  Wanted 
Photofrapher 

SMALL  TOWN  PHOTOGRAPHER-Engraver 
wants  job  with  future.  5  yrs.  ex¬ 
perience.  4-F.  Available  immediately. 
Clifton  Hiiildleston.  810  Mason  St.,  Flint, 
Mirh. 


SitHations  Wanted 
Production 

EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  newspaper 
work,  capable  assuming  all  responsibility 
ft»r  quality  and  cost  of  product.  Very 
efficient  in  handling  labor,  together  with 
ap(>lication  of  contracts  and  government 
requirements.  Will  gladly  furnish  tes¬ 
timonials  upon  request.  Box  1256.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN — Associate  editor  for 
magazine,  makeup,  layout,  graphic  arts 
expert,  promotion  writer,  ides  man 
draft  exempt.  Box  1246,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SitHations  Wantnd 
Subscription  Representative 

A  l^UAELE  TRADE  JOURNAL  subscrip¬ 
tion  representative  wishes  to  connect 
with  high  class  trade  journal  as  sub 
seription  representative  in  Phila.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington  A  surroundings.  Box 
1217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wantnd 
Mecbaascnl 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  pressman  avail¬ 
able.  Desires  steady  day  position,  not 
w'ar  fill-in  or  combination  work.  Will 
come  at  once.  Married,  age  46  active, 
sober.  Wide  experience.  References. 
Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


I.T.U.  Man 
Enters  A 
Demurrer 


OUR  observations  in  the  July  10  Shop 
Talk  on  the  typographical  union’s 
attitude  in  the  abortive  strike  against 
the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  Co.  did  not  meet 
approval  of  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  N.  Whittle, 
I.T.U.  representative 
on  the  ground.  In 
view  of  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
Mr.  Whittle  in  our  piece  (and  not  de¬ 
nied  by  him),  we  didn’t  expect  his 
approval.  His  lengthy  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  too  late  for  publication  in  the 
issue  of  July  17,  but  it  is  reproduced 
in  full  below  and  our  answer  accom¬ 
panies  it.  Mr.  Whittle’s  letter  fol¬ 


lows: 

“The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  upon  the 
merits  of  the  situation,  I  feel  that  is 
something  that  the  Union  and  the 
management  will  straighten  out.  But 
a  bad  job  of  reporting  has  been  done 
and  that  is  being  charitable,  upon  this 
whole  situation  and  it  will  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion  among  other  publishers 
throughout  the  United  States  who 
have  good  labor  relations  with  their 
Unions  and  more  especially  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

“The  real  issue  at  Providence  put  in 
very  simple  language  is  that  it  was 
the  last  piecework  city  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  Typographical  Union  nego¬ 
tiated  an  agreement  in  November, 

1941,  eliminating  piecework  there  and 
giving  a  period  of  grace  until  June 
30,  1942,  to  make  the  changeover. 

“On  June  30,  1942,  piecework  went 
out  as  per  agreement  until  Aug.  2, 

1942,  about  a  month.  At  that  time  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  arbitrarily 
raised  the  wages  of  former  piece  op¬ 
erators  varied  amounts  up  to  $25  per 
week  based  upon  production,  which  is 
piecework.  Mind  you  for  a  period  of 
about  four  weeks  these  people  had 
received  the  flat  scale  of  the  Union  so 
the  publisher  could  not  say  that  he 
did  not  imderstand  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

“The  union  then  informed  the  man¬ 
agement  that  they  had  broken  their 
agreement  and  went  to  arbitration 
upon  the  matter.  The  company  stalled 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  arbitration 
took  10  months  but  the  Union  patient¬ 
ly  went  on  and  Anally  won  a  decision 
by  an  arbitrator  that  the  company 
‘had  broken  the  agreement.’ 

“The  company  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  Union,  filed  a  Form  10  with 
the  War  Labor  Board  which  con¬ 
tained  many  misstatements  of  fact,  in¬ 
cluding  names  of  men  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  piece  operators  who  had 
never  operated  a  machine  in  their 
lives.  The  Union  refused  to  sign  this 
statement  which  came  to  them  not 
from  the  company  but  through 
the  War  Labor  Board  for  their  sig¬ 
nature. 


•  •  • 


Charges  No 
Real  Labor 
Relations 


“TO  GO  into  the  full  details  of  all 
that  has  transpired  in  this  case 
would  be  too  lengthy  to  record  here, 
but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  no  real  labor  re¬ 
lations  exist  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  has  not 
existed  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  The 
company  sets  the  policy  and  the  Union 
is  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  all  that 
the  company  does.  Whether  it  meets 
with  their  approval  and  affects  their 
wages  and  working  conditions  is  of 
minor  importance.  The  Union  has  ac¬ 
cepted  this  treatment  for  over  20 
years  but  has  become  tired  of  being 
‘kicked  around.’  I  could  even  tell  a 


nice  story  here  of  a  literal  kicking  but 
which  might  serve  no  purpose. 

“Now,  the  point  comes  as  to  where 
the  Union,  decided  that  a  contract  was 
abrogated  because  a  condition  or  a 
clause  was  broken.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  question  posed  the  arbitrator 
was,  ‘Is  the  agreement  broken  by  the 
payment  of  overplus  to  just  some  of 
the  straight  news  machine  operators.’ 
The  arbitrator  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  and  his  decision  was  signed 
by  the  Union  and  himself  which  made 
a  majority  of  the  Board.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  printers  are  not 
lawyers  and  in  writing  contracts  have 
no  desire  to  split  hairs  or  use  fine 
technical,  legal  language  but  rather 
to  have  some  good  faith  exhibited  by 
the  publisher  in  seeing  that  the  con¬ 
tract  is  fulfilled. 

“The  publisher  has  stated  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  issue.  We  are 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  with  one  of  its  di¬ 
rectors  who  is  a  leading  member  of 
one  of  the  best  law  firms  in  Provi¬ 
dence  did  not  understand  the  import 
of  the  arbitration. 

“Further,  the  Union  takes  as  a  prec¬ 
edent  in  the  breaking  of  contracts  the 
action  by  this  company  in  1934  (and 
other  publishers  have  done  likewise) 
when  the  International  Typographical 
Union  instituted  the  five-day  week. 
The  publishers  and  especially  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  contended 
that  the  Union  had  broken  their  con¬ 
tract  by  the  introduction  of  the  five- 
day  week,  and  that  no  contract  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  two.  They  followed 
this  action  in  Providence  two  months 
later  by  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
typographical  men  10%.  The  Union 
accepted  this  precedent  set  by  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  and  all  they 
ask  now,  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  ether 
foot,  that  they  be  accorded  the  same 
right  taken  by  the  publishers  in  1934. 
Further  in  1934,  although  the  Union 
was  willing  to  go  to  arbitration,  the 
publishers  of  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.  refused  arbitration,  although  it 
was  a  provision  of  the  contract  then 
as  it  is  now. 

“How  can  any  fair  minded  man 
state  that  the  Union  is  wrong  on  this 
issue? 

“First  the  Union  went  through  10 
months  of  arbitration  and  won,  and 
second  it  has  the  precedent  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  publishers  themselves 
upon  a  similar  issue. 

“This  matter  does  not  strike  me  as 
being  in  good  taste  nor  good  sports¬ 
manship,  and  the  only  thing  that  it 
can  accomplish  is  the  breaking  down 
of  arbitration  agreements  with  pub¬ 
lishers  who  might  be  willing  to  act  in 
good  faith. 

“This  issue  could  have  been  settled 
before  it  started  in  a  joint  standing 
committee  meeting  but  for  the  un¬ 
compromising  attitude  of  management 
which  they  still  persist  in  today. 

“I  do  hope  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  see  fit  to  give  publicity  to  this 
article  so  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  will  exist  in  truth.” 

*  •  * 


THE  basic  issue  between  Mr.  Whittle 
and  the  Providence  Journal  Co. 

seems  to  be  that  while  the  company’s 
policies  were  satis¬ 
factory  to  many 
members  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No. 
33  of  Providence, 
they  provided  no 
comfort  whatever  for  the  union  as  an 
organization.  For  more  than  20  years, 
he  points  out,  the  company  has  set 
policies  of  employment  which  the 


Intarasts  of 
Members  Vs. 
The  Union 


union  was  expected  to  accept  supinely 
and  without  argument. 

That  is  a  viewpoint  and  entitled  to 
respect  as  such,  but  this  writer  doubts 
that  it  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  relationship  with  the  union. 
The  Journal  Co.  had  for  more  than 
40  years  paid  certain  of  its  operators, 
on  whom  it  relied  for  a  high  rate  of 
production,  by  a  piecework  scale. 
These  men  were  paid  premiums  over 
a  basic  scale  that  ranked  high  among 
newspaper  scales  in  cities  comparable 
with  Providence  in  population  and 
business  activity.  The  company’s  pay 
and  policies  must  have  been  fair,  or 
they  would  long  since  have  fallen  be¬ 
fore  the  resistance  of  a  union  as  old 
as  No.  33. 

We  don’t  deny  that  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  had  good  reason  many 
years  ago  to  fight  against  piecework, 
which  can  include  a  variety  of  abuses 
not  apparent  in  scale  terms  but  well 
known  to  old  printers  who  have 
worked  on  “piece.”  These  abuses, 
which  have  been  set  forth  many  times, 
need  not  be  repeated  in  this  limited 
space,  and  we’ll  comment  upon  them 
no  more  than  to  say  that  they  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  exist  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  prevailing  in  the 
Journal  shop  since  1900  or  thereabouts. 
Men  who  could  produce  premium 
strings,  on  fairly  generous  measure¬ 
ments,  were  paid  premium  rates. 
Their  less  capable  fellows  were  paid  a 
decent  basic  wage  which  the  union 
had  time  and  again  approved. 

In  1942,  the  local  imion,  with  I.T.U. 
backing,  sought  and  achieved  the  end 
of  piece  work  and  also  won  a  decent 
increase  in  the  basic  wage.  When 
piecework  was  abolished,  all  hands 
received  the  basic  scale  for  a  month, 
and  it’s  not  clear  from  the  record 
whether  the  old-time  piece  hands  went 
over  their  union  chiefs  to  the  man¬ 
agement  to  ask  an  improvement  in 
their  condition  (which  had  obviously 
been  worsened  while  that  of  less  com¬ 
petent  men  had  been  improved)  or 
whether  management  took  the  step 
voluntarily. 

In  any  case,  the  management  paid 
extra  wages  to  some  46  of  the  130 
compositors.  Thereby,  the  union 
argued,  it  broke  a  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  which  provided  that  increased 
rates  of  pay  should  be  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  management  and  union.  That 
is  a  standard  contract  clause  in  one 
form  or  another,  but  in  this  case,  the 
local  union  gave  it  special  meaning. 
It  contended  that  the  entire  contract 
was  null  and  void  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed,  even  thought  it  had  several 
years  to  run. 

In  subsequent  arguments,  imion 
representatives  admitted  that  they  did 
not  desire  premium  production  nor 
premium  pay  rates.  ’They  wanted  a 
common  level,  set  by  a  mediocre  and 
not  by  a  high  standard  of  craftsman¬ 
ship.  'That  is  a  common  charge 
against  many  unions.  It  has  its  count¬ 
erpart  in  the  abuse  by  which  the 
teamsters’  union  enjoys  the  right  to 
have  two  men  employed  where  one 
can  do  all  the  necessary  work,  and  in 
the  “feather-bedding”  which  has  long 


been  part  of  railroad  brotherhood  con- 
tracts. 

These  things  may  be  justified  by 
emergency  conditions  facing  unions, 
especially  in  their  infant  days.  They 
can’t  be  justified  by  the  old  and  re¬ 
spected  Typographical  Union,  which 
has  witnessed  tremendous  growth  in 
its  membership  and  in  their  individual 
earning  power  since  the  days  when 
the  introduction  of  machines  was 
feared  as  the  death-blow  to  typog. 
raphy  and  its  practitioners.  The 
Providence  union  will  gain  no  addi¬ 
tional  situations  by  holding  all  print¬ 
ers  to  a  common  level  of  production 
and  pay.  It  will  simply  reduce  the 
earning  power  of  the  employer  at  a 
time  when  every  cent  is  needed  for 
expense  (including  war  taxes),  and 
by  the  process  it  will  reduce  the  op- 
portimities  to  its  membership  on  any 
terms,  high,  average,  or  low. 

In  a  word,  the  I.’T.U.  stand  in  this 
case  was  a  disservice  to  genuine  union 
ends,  in  our  estimation. 

■ 

Wage-Hour  Division 
Seel^  Paper's  Records 

Columbus,  O.,  July  19— Federal 
Judge  Mell  G.  Underwood  July  15 
directed  officials  of  the  Marietta  Timet 
to  show  cause  by  July  30  why  they 
should  not  be  ordered  to  open  their 
books  for  inspection  by  the  U.  S. 
labor  department’s  wage  and  hour 
division. 

The  court  acted  on  the  request  of 
L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  division  admin¬ 
istrator,  for  an  order  to  permit  the 
inspection. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  on  May 
7  Miss  Dorothy  Keith,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Wage 
and  Hour  Division,  visited  the  Times 
with  a  request  to  examine  its  rec¬ 
ords. 

“After  seeing  some  of  these  and  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  foreman  and  some  of  the 
office  people  she  left  in  a  brief  time 
with  the  statement  that  she  would 
return  later.  On  June  14  Miss  Keith 
came  in  again  and  was  informed  by 
Will  P.  McKinney,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Times  Company,  that  the 
records  would  not  be  available  to  her 
further.  This  decision  was  given  on 
advice  of  attorney  for  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association.  Miss  Keith  then 
served  us  with  a  subpena  from  the 
department  ordering  us  to  show  the 
records  to  one  of  four  representatives 
on  the  following  Friday,  Jime  eigh¬ 
teenth. 

“On  the  last  named  date  Miss  Keith, 
accompanied  by  W.  E.  Smith,  con¬ 
tacted  the  Times  and  they  were  told 
by  Frank  B.  McKinney,  president  of 
the  company,  that  these  records  would 
not  be  available  to  them.  He  answered 
them  as  follows:  ‘It  is  our  conviction 
that  the  Times  Company  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Therefore  according  to  our 
best  information  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contacts  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  has  no  authority  to 
examine  our  books  and  records  or  ex¬ 
ercise  any  supervision  over  our  busi¬ 
ness.’  ” 


Answers  to  Questions,  by  Frederic  J. 
Haskin,  is  preserved  in  more  scrap 
books  than  any  other  feature  before  the 
newspaper  readers  of  the  United  States. 


The  Alleutou'n  Call  ("52,058  M)  has  renewed 
for  this  service. 
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They  Speak  with 
Authority! 
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Production  Engineers 
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Buy  Bonds 
for  Victory! 


Everywhere,  production  problems— many  of  a  confidential 
nature— are  being  discussed  with  our  Linotyj)e  Production 
Engineers.  Their  extensive  experience,  backed  by  the  head¬ 
quarters  technical  staff,  helps  to  meet  critical  conditions. 

Whether  immediate  complications,  or  long-range  plan¬ 
ning — in  the  front  office  and  in  the  plant — Linotype  is  sharing 
with  the  Press  the  combined  know  ledge  of  men  and  methods. 
And  expressions  of  appreciation  are  constantly  received  from 
executives  who  consult  our  Linotype  Production  Engineers 
concerning  their  composing-room  j)rohlems.  lAnotitpr  n^Hhmi  Serlmm 


HINTKD  IN  U.  S.  A. 


The  NEWS  has 

more  circulation 
in  San  Francisco 
than  any  other 
daily  newspaper 
— by  thousands! 


(P.  S.  And  has  had  for  more  than  7  years,  now) 
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